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PREFACE, 


The reader will not expect to find in this book a complete list 
of the actors from the early date at which it commences. 
Twenty volumes might hardly contain the memoirs of all the 
actors that have “flourished” since a.d. 1580. The inten- 
tion has been to produce a volume which the reader may dip 
into as he would into a volume of Table Talk : a volume con- 
taining many pleasant criticisms and diverting anecdotes. . But 
if there be many names wanting, it is believed there will also 
be many names found which will fully bear out the character of 
the work implied by its title. Of living and recent actors, the 
information being scanty, the record must be small ; but what 
could be collected has been set down. Lovers of music will 
naturally inquire why the names of Santley and Reeves have 
been omitted from a list that includes those of Beard, Braham, 
and Bannister j but it is for the editor, not less than the reader, 
to lament the omission, particularly when it is affirmed that 
much industry has been unavailingly exercised to do honour 
to these splendid singers. Such, however, as the book is — 
with all its sins of omission upon its head — it is sent forth to 
find favour among those who may not be displeased at an 
opportunity to examine without labour the traditions that lift 
our staffe above that of any other country, ancient or modern. 





SHORT NOTICE ON ENGLISH ACTING. 


In that voluminous history of the stage published by Dibdin 
in the year 1800, the author, in dealing with the English 
Drama, descends to so remote a period as the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, and devotes a chapter to ‘‘ Conjectures concerning the 
Dramatic Art in Britain before the Norman Conquest ” So 
extensive an inquiry might indeed be found necessary in a work 
treating of the stage from the days of the Flood ; but it will be 
thought enough if this brief review commences with the age 
that witnessed the production of the first piece possessing the 
requisites of a stage-play. Such a piece would mark a varia- 
tion in the hitherto invariable mode of entertaining the 
public by those quaint dialogues called Interludes, and those 
curious exhibitions called ‘‘Moralities'^ and “Mysteries,” of 
which the indecency and profanity are hardly qualified by the 
obvious artlessness of the authors. 

The only dramatist before Shakspeare, to whom can be 
allowed anything like the genius to give help to the first feeble 
struggles of the Drama, is Christopher Marlowe. The names 
of Hoker, Sackville Lord Dorset, John Hey wood (who is not 
to be confounded with his son Jasper, the writer of two hundred 
and twenty plays), Preston, and Edwards, are unfamiliar. I^yly 
is better known as the inventor of the word euphuism (which 
is as little employed as the heavy work whence it is derived 
is read), than as the author of nine colourless plays. The 
“ Spanish Tragedy” of Thomas Kyd was parodied and ridiculed 
by all capable of distinguishing good sense from nonsense. 
But Marlowe claims to be considered as the poetical father of 
Shakspeare, as a writer who, though he is here and there 
turbulent and bombastic, exhibits in his performances not the 
gleams, but the hot cftulgencc of a brilliant genius j and whose 
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poetry, though sometimes cloying in its syrupy swcruu v.. in 
radiant with the lights and graces of the hiKhe.i i*f 

intellect. 

If there be any scruple in comnunu*in;4 the »‘t thi* 

English drama with Shakspeare, there ean he n«» he .u.aion ui 
commencing with him the history of Kni;li^h .u oii,;. It \\,u 
perhaps a necessary consequence tiuit there shiuild hr jm 
great actor until he had written; for it is huril in ih ** um i any 
part in the plays written before his time which he rdh il 

by an actor with advantage to his genius. There weie, uulei il, 
mummers, jesters, and fools l»efuro Hurhage .ind ,\l!ryn . 
mummers like Scoggan, who would amuse a thmu r « ‘Uiipanv h\ 
dressing up their fists, and making them ad, |e'>rrt. hke 
John Hey wood, who were caressed by monarch; a.ur. 
men; and fools like Tarleton, who were piivilcK-d i.dr 
liberties which would have cost other men then head . ‘ luu 
Shakspeare’s demands upon the histrionic genne. M|a-MLh*d 
To act well, to act so as to give tangible pri»poH:.»n in -.ue 
pulsation and passion to the fancies of the dramao n, ruju n| 
powers which w^ere to prove as uncommon a> dir y;cfa'. n| the 
poet 

The influence of Shakspeare upcjn the ^tagr nt lu . uiue vi 
illustated by the fact of no less than sevenieen pLnhnu .r , 
flourishing during his life ; ofwhieh the mod mipnii un une; 
The Globe, a massive structure, with the pu open n* ihe .tv, 
and in which the acting was by daylight. The U.ui uu 
other decoration than wrought tapestry, wlmhhm..; at. 
distance from the walls, so as to give rmim fnt rttii Ui r ' 
The Blackfriars, which diflcre<l Irom the hv h ni.- 

roofed in. The perfonnances here were lor lUv nut 
dunng the winter. The pit audiemv .sat uptm hm* hr-. , u u»tn 
was found on the stage for the select ptjrtton ot the uuv, lAhn ^ 
including the cntics.’* Thk Swan was the mo.t ^,v Avth nj 
me theatres, standing cIo.se to the watet's ed^^r I ,n 
Fortune, which stood in Golden Line, wa* hmh hv .\lh ui 
the player, at a cost of 560/., about the year i„ ,f. , 


‘ XMleton, however, must be niciitiumil with t. uHr.i II.- u 
le in such oarts as .1... x) ; ' T Tf’ * ^ ^ 

l \ rti 


. : ‘wnrwvvi, iMujjt wc memumoi wuh 1 

table in such parts as Launceht in the *« Mcit h mi r \ 1 

stone in “ As You Liki* Jt » nA I • * 

hem ' 

^ Ktii^jht'-i hluii 
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the interior was destroyed by fire ; it was reconstructed, and 
the company continued to perform there until 1648. The 
ground on which the Fortune stood was previously occu- 
pied by a building used as a nursery for the children of 
Henry VIIL The editor of the ‘^Londina Illustrata,” who 
surveyed these premises in 1818 or 1819, found the floor of 
the upper gallery still remaining, with the marks where the 
seats were fixed. The abrupt declination of this flooring 
puzzled him to conjecture how it was possible to place any 
furniture upon it ; yet the difficulty had been overcome by the 
needy lodgers who congregated in the edifice ; for he found 
“ that they do by some means contrive to accommodate their 
wretched beds, &c., to their situation, though it is certainly 
like living on a flight of stairs.’* The Red Bull was a large 
house, standing on a plot of ground called Red Bull Yard, near 
the northern end of St. J ohn’s Street, Clerkenwell. According 
to tradition, this was the house at which Shakspeare held 
gentlemen’s horses for hire. It was here, too, that Cox, 
during the Civil Wars, when the drama was suppressed, re- 
presented his Drolls. The Whitefriars was a small, ancient 
structure, standing just out of Fleet Street. The company that 
acted here was called the Prince’s Servants. The Cockpit 
was situated in Drury Lane. It was attacked and demolished 
by a crowd consisting of many thousands ; was rebuilt, and 
was one of the houses that escaped the fury of the fanatics in 
1648. The Rose was built before 1598, being mentioned by 
Taylor, the water-poet. The proprietor was Philip Henslowe, 
and the players were called the Lord Admiral’s Servants. 
Here were produced the dramas of Marlowe. In 1613, the 
house was closed ; but the period of its demolition is unknown. 
The remaining theatres were : The Hope, in Southwark ; 
The Cross Keys, in Gracechurch Street ; The Tuns; Tpie 
Theatre; The Curtain; The Nursery, in Barbican; The 
Play-House, in Salisbury Court ; and two others. 

Accustomed as we are now to scenic illustrations, to gorgeous 
costumes, to the golden and silvern splendours of a really high 
order of decorative art, it is perhaps difficult to repress a smile 
at the simplicity of the Elizabethan public, who could accept 
a square of tapestry, or even of coarse canvas, as a fairly 
illusive substitute for such sumptuous or simple scenery as the 
drama might demand. But the movement of the reflective 
mind is rather to admiration than to merriment ; for assuming, 
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as we may, that our ancestors were not more to be cozened, iii 
what they saw than ourselves, we are lost in wonder at tlie 
excellent genius of the players, to have so wrought upon ttL 
fancies and passions of the spectator as to make his 
imagination furnish the scenery, and supply the services of tlae 

property-man. ^ t ■. 

The Shakspearian theatre was indeed the school for great 
actors. On the naked stage, unaided by the adventitious h.elp 
which, having long encroached upon the art of the player, tias 
in our own day become the chief, and often the sole attraction 
of the playhouse, the actor of those times was taught to rely 
upon his own performance for all the^ effect the spectacle "vvas 
to produce. If it was a formidable, it was an efficacious test 
of his capacity. We should know what to think of an actor 
who, from a bare platform, dressed in his every-day habiliments, 
by the mere force of his gesture and his declamation of tlae 
language of Hamlet ox Coriolanus^ transports us (with a closer 
identification of our feelings with the spot, than were we 
confronted with the highest triumphs of pictorial skill) to tine 
solemn scenery of Elsinore, or to the busy market-place of 
ancient Rome. 

To the hypothesis of the greatness of the players of tlna.t 
period it may be objected that the dramatic art was iix its 
infancy; and that as there were no precedents from whicln to 
filch the materials with which greatness is reared, their per- 
formances must have been rude, exaggerated, and exubera-xnt ; 
that the audiences they were called upon to please were 
wholly destitute of critical taste, demonstrated by their capacity 
for enjoying the monstrous absurdities of their “mysteries/* 
and the awkward fooling of their courtyard mimes. Bnt if 
dramatic history proves an}1:hing at all, it proves that pre- 
cedents are not necessary to good acting. The numeroi.i.s 
schools which have been formed, and which have been showix 
inadequate by the easy manner in which they have been ex- 
ploded, all point to this. Betterton's school was explodecfL l>y 
Garrick. Spranger Barry’s school was exploded by KeinlDle. 
Kemble’s school was exploded by Kean. The very terixx 
school, indeed, illustrates a deficience, for Nature has no sclxo o 1 . 
\et in speaking of schools of acting let us be careful to dis- 
criminate between the founders and their imitators. When, we 
^mile at the school of Betterton and Quin, we certainly do mot 
smile at the greatest Hamlet Falsiaff of their age, buit at 
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he mouthing, paving, solemn race of coxcombs that tried to re- 
•roduce them : at Mossop’s gasp ; at Macklin’s tediousness ; at 
Mavis’s mumbling ; and at Sheridan’s ponderosity of movement, 
^very testimony of his period concurs in proving Kemble a 
reat actor ; yet were it possible for any actor of the day to 
mbody in his personations the traditions of Kemble’s excel- 
^nces — the majestic stalk, the classic severity, the black- 
rowed frown of the noble Roman, would it be easy to con- 
eive any spectacle more likely to move our mirth, or provoke 
ur contempt ? 

But to revert to our earlier actors ; it has been said that 
Jurbage, who was the original Richard IIL, Lowin the first 
Tamtef and Henry VIII, and Kempe, who was inimitable in 
le clown’s parts', as much surpassed the school of Hart, Lacy, 
nd Mohun, as that school surpassed that of Betterton, To 
idge from what has been written of him, Richard Burbage 
as the greatest actor the English stage has ever known, 
scept Garrick. He is a man famous as our English 
-oscius,” said the Earl of Southampton, “ one who fitteth the 
::tion to the word, the word to the action, most admirably.” 
’.r Richard Baker pronounced him such, as an actor “as no 
je must ever look to see the like.” Alleyn takes rank after 
urbage. Ben Jonson celebrated him as possessing at once 
le eloquence of Roscius and the gravity of -^sop. He was 
died by Heywood the best of players, and was commended 
r Fuller for his sweet elocution, and the stateliness of his port 
id aspect. Taylor was also another great actor; and the 
mius of Lowin, Kempe, Condel, Mason, Hemmings, and 
ield, has been recorded by every witer on the Shakspearian 
eatre. Whether, then, we question the superiority of Hart 
id Lacy over Betterton and Quin, we are compelled to accept 
e superiority of Burbage and Alleyn over Hart and his fellows ; 
-y, to feel convinced in this, we have only to remember that 
is very school of Burbage, acted under the eye and inspira- 
>n of Shakspeare, the creator of those astonishing characters 
which they excelled.^ 


*■ It need not be doubted that Shakspeare instructed the actors in his 
lys, for Chet wood in his “ Plistory of the Stage,” quotes an author who 
ote about the year 1720, to the effect that he remembered ‘‘having seen 
r. Taylor of the Black- Friars Play-FIouse act this part — i.e., Hamlet {ra/io 
:s instructed by the author^ Shalzespear)! 
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No reign was ever more propitious to the dramatic art than 
that of Elizabeth. Many causes conspired to refine and 
exalt the standard of our national tastes and manners. Tlie 
nations were beginning to recognise an empire populated by a 
race who, with the hardiness, the bravery, and the honesty of the 
North, combined the sympathies, the tenderness, and the graces 
of the South. The age of chivalry in England, heightened by th e 
homage exacted by Elizabeth, and held to be due both by the 
sovereign and the subject not more to the monarch than the 
woman, was at its meridian. Philosophy, purified from the 
cobwebs of the schools, was dictating eternal laws to the world 
from an English throne. Poetry was idealizing the conceptions 
of a rough and sturdy time by giving sweetness and delicacy 
to the Hide traditions of the heroic ages. In that reign the 
history of the Drama in England commences, for from that 
reign it drew its splendid inspirations, its lofty chivalry, its 
chaste and exquisite conceptions of womanhood, its tone of 
easy, high-bred, courtierly dignity. To the year 1647 the 
history of the stage presents such a spectacle as the heavens 
thick-strown with stars, with one great orb shining in sovereign 
splendour amid them all. But there came a change. Charles I. 
was a fugitive, or a martyr. The Puritans were piloting the 
State. Praise-God-Barebones and his confrkes, judging the 
theatre to be lewd and iniquitous, issued ordinances by which 
all stage-plays were absolutely forbidden; stages, seats, and 
galleries were ordered to be pulled down, and the players to be 
punished as rogues and vagabonds. In addition to this the 
money received at the doors of such theatres as might escai^e 
tire enactment was ordered to be given to the poor of the 
parish, together with a fine of five shillings on every spectator 
of a play.^ 

The players finding their occupation gone took arms in the 
Royal cause. To that cause they were probably impelled less 
from sympathy with their suffering king than from hatred o f 
his persecutors, who were also their own. Mohun, a famous 
actor, of whom little is known but the tradition of his greatness, 


^ I would refer the reader who might desire more infoi*mation on tlii« 
subject to the short hut exhaustive essay, The History of the Theati-o 
during its Suppression, in Disraelfs Curiosities of Literature,” a book 
which he will probably have at hand. Those who desire a more elaborat 
review will turn to Malone or Dibdin. 
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had command of a company and was made a major. Hart, an 
eminent tragedian and an early lover of Nell Gwynne, had a 
troop of horse in Prince Rupert’s regiment. Burt, who though 
a good actor voluntarily yielded to the superior powers of 
Hart, was a cornet in the same ti'oop. Allen, of the Cockpit, 
was a quartermaster-general. A large number of the actors 
fell in defence of Royalism ; the few that survived contrived to 
get possession of the Cockpit, where they acted by stealth. 
For a time they were undisturbed, but information being 
given against them, they were broken in on whilst acting 
a piece called “ The Bloody Brother,” and carried to Hatton 
House, detained during a mock trial, stripped and turned 
loose, thankful for having escaped with their ears. .Some of 
them now made shift to earn a living by shopkeeping. Others 
printed old editions of plays, which were purchased by those 
who sympathized with the king’s cause and lamented the mis- 
fortunes of his adherents. Some starved and died. But 
another change was at hand. The restoration of Charles II. 
was the restoration of the players. The nation, long oppressed 
by the fanatical rule of the Puritans, now that the nasal chant 
was stilled and the cropped head low, clamoured for amuse- 
ment. The Cockpit was taken and peopled. So was the Red 
Bull, ^id with this was inaugurated a new epoch of theatrical 
entertainments. 

No monarch ever seemed to favour more the conditions 
under which the stage might reach a brilliant maturity than 
Charles II. He had dramatists for his friends, actresses for 
his mistresses, and players for his companions. He was con- 
stant in his attendance at the theatres. Gratitude made no 
portion of this king’s character, or it might be thought his 
advocacy of the theatre was in recognition of the services 
the actors had rendered his father. His advocacy might have 
done good had the stage been moral : but the stag e, bei ng im^ - 
moraUt, did incalcu lahip Vm-mn It may be safely asserted that 
no reign was ever more unpropitious to the drama than that of 
Charles II. ^ In its vaulting ambition to be happy our country 
overleaped itself. It encouraged all kinds and degrees of 
vice from the Continent under the impression that it was 
trafficking in pleasure. The stage, true to its vocation, became 
the ruirror of the general depravity. Impurities were liberally 
bandied. The foul satyr leered through every scene. Women 
mockingly vizarded themselves to conceal the only blushes 
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their cheeks could exhibit — that of the paint pt»t. 'Tin* 
with a horror that was quite gennino, ran tu and (m with 
lifted hands and white cyehalls. It was not tan nigh that 
Wycherley, Mrs, Eehn, Dryden, Snllt*y, and Ihivnnant wt-rc 
writing for the public pollution ; females were mwv supjdying the 
place of boys,- and the most wanton, the most <*urnipt, the 
most unspeakable sentiments were being musieailv lilteil by 
the red lips of beautiful women.* d’lu? “ tiring room'' was little 
better than an infamous house where Moll (‘onnnon \va-. m 
be seen preparing potions for rival eonrte/ans to iiiMUr the 
disgust of royalty, and where Pol! 'rt‘ai.slieet wa s to he heani 
swearing at Sir Plume or Sir Fopling, for not giving, her more 
pieces. 

In English comedy little purity is <lisr<Tiiihlf hrfoto ihv time 
of the elder Colman. Cibber, the l.ist of th»‘ wits t»f the 
Stuart epoch, repeats the obscene s«nig of the amiu tnmv, 
though the equivocal lies rather in the situation , tli.m in the 
sentiments of his plays. From Colman dates a sm t evsitm of 
performances, which while they are irreproa< h.il»le enon>;h in 
their morals, taken collectively, may fairly e(»mpate in w it with 
the best comedies of the Restoration. 

Acting, from the time of Burbage ami !.owiti, tnav he -..Md to 
have undergone almost as many transiiitms as lie- da niM. 
Those wdio would seek an illustration oldhe.se t itange i nneju 
probably find them in a series of representative pla\ . Irom 
Shakspeare to our own time. The stately .splem loin , thr goiUike 
morality, the massive dignity, the pr(»fonmI phi!oo>phy of the 
Shakspearian drama, w'ould indicate wit Ii Mnir»n-, fehrity, if we 
may credit what has been told of nnrhaKe and his Inethren, 
‘the characteristics of its early exponents. 1‘he ‘.|.jrhh% the 
pertness, the licentiou.sness of the ilramati.ts uf ih.r .Sin.trt 
epoch will pre.sent us with tlie ([ualiries tiu- houl of 
Hart and Lacy. Coining to guiu and iii . imitaitn we tsml 


^ It is almost impos.-ihlo tn be-lirve tliat ;my vmumss . v' i J ,t • ^ ;* 

found to publicly pronounce some i.r llw (b.a j. f - j -.I su ih^ 

phys of Dryden and Wycherley. Yet tUr aOu . .r. .o!, 

even worse dramas the reputations of some have !»rro tun. I*. I n i. . u , . . 
unimpeachable. Such was Mrs. HetteMon ; -imh Mr, Mm rj^r ib 
Later on, when the licensing of plays eume in a ioir v ». irtnl 

upon any .actor or actress giving utterance t-i .01 uuur-f d . 

Among the first who were mulclea fur thi; uftWuv w. 1. ,n .md 

Mrs, Bracegirdle. 
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hoii a* liii;; ir|»U' .rnti‘<l i»v miU’UUi, <lttiw ;y tra^tHlirs ii> 

vl»u ii atv iiIh iI ilu* nauifs ot' AiMh.on. Uanks. 

\ 0 \vt', Pliillipi, aiiti Mthcr .. t’hr ya iutt** tiu* m hnul t»r\\ rNtMn 
iiul ImIvviu Will !»«’ tt’iiiiil in tht* httuailiMl liinnntir nt t!u* 
‘i)liuatis, atnl thi’ ami tnftnnirnt «»t' Mh li writers as lloailt-n 
aul Kelly. An*l iistnny, t«» tuir mwii tiine, we will tinil tlie 
leeav «‘t the i «i»inetlv In ituln.ite a selu»nl et a« Inrs 

vhtjse natiirvilue . i w ill nnt aUvav . exetnpt them tmm ihi* i hatya* 
»t' ee< ,ea* autl v ula ii it \ , 

IhlMlm hr, i'nlkv \Mjuines with tli4' iiatiu <*( (Jatiirk^ 

vhti.i- pjar.r , lie , With ail enei;,;\ whh h i antes his 

ani'.itaia' int^‘ tlie il el. t* . uai . hs | *41 1 •«»!»•, \\ nini;.. eailier than 
l hi>»it*i Ii mI .‘‘eti Krmhlf. < an<i netaU t ,nu ; htlt 
he hrilhanl malMutv h'jhnriui ki .m hr Irul imt ms-m. Nnt 
i«r Kem!4e, ira t'.mkr. }t»»j KiSUi. t. it pmhahle, nt ii it tn he 
^ 'lieii, that ii)h«i5n u^uM Irivr .pn . , .i *1 ( hirru k nt hi . 

Iirmie ; vet I .'j r • ^ hi»l hr witur,.!4 Ihr } . in.i! kahle this ♦»( 
.ilelit that !nll.>wrii U\r jir< J V nt fir' t hnn. k a h» “I nt 41 tnt » he 
,ntihl have ahatr.l t!i>* mf In; aa, an, “t at h a *jaahtu *l llie plat .t? 
.llll whtiU !r" ti’al. with thr irnar , i*t hi. ♦ nnt^anpntai le 
here Wane ^ i.Usl . e. ^ 4 in tlie »l.i.v . <4 t hirn* !. ; a* Ini . an* I 
♦ ires'.e^ whn ps :a x p- i}:r> ! iiulL*, vi ,» v ai m . , the palllieti 
atilt nt ihr ♦li ne, iti- firj.vru .. \ et I'i n . ihmk nfi lliM ie w.hn 

illnWeii. W ith tr: i i u 1 e k eu. tln te wa * im«|nnht(f**llv" hirh 
ft ; hat lilt, r;/,;! th rj .i , Urit t-.H if |j|i4 le . . atf, we 

!l»l |ll»ae liatrja-, hi fi* i U a\ l. fiu . f.rtlri ij !; r.f. j 1 1 >'. ! fh.fli hy 

ir line* l.Of r’l l>^ th,r ”1 ilr’ .r a.* n«i I ii* vwir' 

in-a nt* thrm « ’ an-'i Inn-. * .^p.ihi-r in4er,l t.J ih- ln.,*!xr a !i.*.,'U- 
laht, het lJj» linin;/ !S«r4aa.i'. inm^itv a* !h * \<r.l tc*th-M { i» at 
t the lltr Inr.i \>\ ih-r in* ti Uiil WMltJrti whn Iiiakr’ Up nm 
nikk I hrv nv th*' p»an! a*e.) i ff,i,;r»hr , whllh I; »«i 

h'.ntlnsl the rurjyr--, ♦ .f fh,.- tPiiihk ; ilr-t al ..m» I* ain I 

ie ‘M«wl, ill'* K * I'r ^hr a.ul, lljr -.t ilL, .umI Ur raiijUr, llw* 
,mn};>.r aute .inU tie- th» .ttju .».! .uf ha the amh . nt fi wn ., 
le a* tinil . alni tie- afiinrh* i at teal pmphr \\ ilh the la a n| 
ietkurak si hnn! ‘Aith t.’U 1‘rn.h v, t«a m.tamr, m pitr ni 
antl/s prai .*• Jnay hr in haVs »hr>i ihr .rf.ma nl a liiir 
! Iraihts* as ii j.npjii i i whn, '“witli all U;r « *.ii{wiiinii . »»t the 

l»)"4 haU htth* nr tmtlunn ,4 ||j.* ut .piiaSint,." ^ 


IrrUr 
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kit h. ml raiii'ltm. 

'rM’5! . M ih*' I'.nll Ul lU .ihtl 
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2 Edward Alleyne 

of a work called ‘ Taiieton’s Jests.’ ” — Dibdbis History of 
Stage:^ 

He was a celebrated actor and jester, and was born at 
dover in Shropshire. He Was the author of a dramatic 
formance called “ The Seven Deadly Sins and many of 
witticisms have been printed in different jest-books. — Univer'S€tl 
Biography, 

; Taiieton’s nose was flattened by a blow which he received 
whilst parting some dogs and bears. This misfortune 
turned into merriment by noticing that it did not affect 
for that he had still sagacity enough to smell a knave from 
honest man . — Dramatic Anecdotes, 

Richard Tarleton, for the clown’s part, never had his matcli 
nor ever will have.^ — Bahr's Chronicles, 

Edward Alleyne. 

1565-1626. 

He was a youth of excellent capacity, a cheerful temper*, a 
tenacious memory, a sweet elocution, and in his person, of a 
stately port and aspect. — Fuller, 

If Rome so great and in her wisest age 
Feared not to boast the glories of her stage, 

A skilful Roscius and great ACsop, men 
Yet crown’d with honours as with riches then, 

Who had no less a trumpet to their name 
Than Cicero, whose very breath was fame j 
How can so great example die in me. 

That, Alleyne, I should pause to publish thee ? 


^ Among the characters in our old plays a fool frequently occurs. The 
terms clown and fool were (however improperly) used as synonymous by < >111 
early writers ; but although the fool of our old plays denoted cither a ixTtcM'e 
natural, or else a witty hireling or artificial fool, retained for the purpose* 
making sport for his employers, the clown was certainly a perfectly clist 
character, and one of much greater variety. A fool generally formed 1 '>ut 
of the establishment of every nobleman in the 1 6th century, and intlcttn 
much later. The stage costume of the fool is not exactly known, l)iit il 
most probably closely resembled that used in common life — a longf cl t k i U 
or petticoat, originally worn by the idiot or natural fool, and intended ft » 
purposes of concealment and cleanliness. It was of various colours, iitti 

tlie materials were often costly, as of velvet, and fringed wifli yellow*. 

J-^*Uory of the Theatres, 1823. 
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Richard Burbage.^ 

1566-1619. 

He was the admir’d example of the age, 

And so observ’d all your dramatic laws, 

He ne’er went oflf the stage but with applause. 

Who his spectators and his auditors 
Led in such silent chains of eyes and ears, 

As none, whilst he on the stage his part did play. 

Had power to speak or look another waj.—F/ec/^/ioe, 

Astronomers and star-gazers this year, 

Write but of four eclipses— five appear ; 

Death interposing Burbage, and their staying. 

Hath made a visible eclipse of playing. — Middleton. 

Excellency in the meanest things deserves encouragement. 
Richard Burbage and Edward Allen : two such actors as no 
age must ever look to see the like. — Baker^s Chro7iicles. 

He is a man famous as our English Roscius ; one who fitteth 
the action to the word, the word to the action, most admirably. 
— Earl of Southampton. 

Burbage, the great actor of Shakspeare’s principal characters, 
we are told was so eminent in his profession that no country 
gentleman thought himself qualified for conversation without 
ha\ing an acquaintance with Dick Burbage. — T. Davies. 

If we may believe some authorities, and there is no reason 
to doubt them, Burbage was not only a great painter of living 
portraits upon the stage, but a limner of dead ones upon 
canvas ; he was an artist as an actor, and attained considerable 
skill as a delineator of likenesses in oil colours . — Bayne Collier. 


^ About the other actors of this period little information is to be gathered. 
f.o\vin, Hemmings, Condel, Fletcher, Mason, Field, Taylor, and othei-s 
were all eminent in their various walks. Marlowe, in his preface to the 
“Jew of Malta,” writes that “Mr. Mason and Mr. Taylor performed theii 
parts with that excellence that it was beyond conceiving.” But of most of 
tliese actors the traditions are vague and the memorials confused, and all 
tliat we may really be said to know of them is that they were men whose 
genius rendered them worthy to fill those lofty parts which were then beino: 
written. ~Ed. ^ 



Robert Cox. 

1580-1648. 

As meanly as you may now think of these Drolls, they were 
then acted by the best comedians, and I may say by some 
that then exceeded all now living ; the incomparable Robert 
Cox, who was not only the principal actor, but also the 
contriver and author of most of these farces. How have I 
heard him cried up for his J^ohn Swabber and Simpleton the 
Smith, in which, he being to appear with a large piece of bread 
and butter, I have frequently known several of the female 
spectators and auditors to long for it; and once that well- 
known natural yach Adams of Clerkenwell, seeing him with 
bread and butter on the stage, and knowing him, cried out, 
“ Cu2 ! Cuz ! give me some !” to the great pleasure of the 
audience. And so naturally did he act the smith’s part, that 
being at a fair in a country town, and that farce being pre- 
sented, the only master smith of the town came to him, saying, 
“ Well, although your father speaks so ill of you, yet when the 
fair is done, if you will come and work with me, I will give 
you twelvepence a week more than I give any other journey- 
man.” Thus was he taken for a smith bred, that was indeed 
as much of any trade. — F, Kirkinaji^ “ The Wits,” 1672. 

At this epoch {i,e. during the suppression of the theatres by 
the Puritans) a great comic genius, Robert Cox, invented a 
peculiar sort of dramatic exhibition, suited to the necessities 
of the time — short pieces which he mixed with other amuse- 
ments, that these might disguise the acting. It was under the 
pretence of rope-dancing that he filled the Red Bull playhouse, 
which was a large one, with such a confluence, that as many 
went back for want of room as entered. The dramatic con- 
trivance consisted of a combination of the richest comic scenes* 
into one piece, from Shakspeare, Marston, Shirley, &c., con- 

^ Kirkman was an obscure author, who is said to have mutilated twenty- 
seven plays from Shakspeare, Jonson, and othei-s. — ^En. 

^ This collection by Kirkman has a view of the interior of the Red Bull 
Theatre, as a frontispiece, which is very curious and valuable. It re- 
presents a stage on which are seven figures, who perform before a numbet 
of people, some of whom sit in a kind of boxes, the rest in rows like persons 
seated at a dinner-table. The figures on the stage are — i, Sir yohn Fahtaff 
habited in the costume in which we are accustomed to see him, but very 



6 Thomas Heywood. 

cealed under some taking title ; and these pieces of plays were 
called “ Humours,” or “ Drolleries.” . . . There are however 
original pieces by Cox himself, which were the most popul^^^ 
favourites, being characters created by himself, for himself^ 
from ancient farces: such were “The Humours of Joln'i 
Swabber,” “Simpleton the Smith,” &:c. This Cox w^as tire 
delight of the city, the country, and the universities ; assisted 
by the greatest actors of the time, expelled from the theatre, 
it was he who still preserved alive, as it were by stealth, the 
suppressed spirit of the drama . — Isaac D' Israeli. 

Cox had veiy slender pretensions to be considered as a-ii 
author, his whole merit having consisted in raking diverting? 
circumstances from various plays, and forming them into farces 
and drolls \ which being a good actor, he \Yas well qualified • to 
do . — History of the Stage. 


Thomas Heywood. 

Circa 1590-1645. 

A dramatic -writer and actor in the reigns of Elizabeth, 
James I., and Charles I. He is said to have been a most 
voluminous author, having written no less than two hundred 
plays, of which only twenty- four are extant. Neither the date 
of his birth nor that of his death are on record. — Uuivcrstrl 
Biography. 

Mr. Thomas Heysvood was not only an excellent actor, but 
a very great author and dramatic poet. I have read all his 
works that are extant, and in my poor judgment, he may be 
accounted the first of the second-ranked poets in the reigns of 
Queen Elizabeth and King James I. Several modern authors 
have boiTowed from Mr. Ht-y"?:^ocl_ I shall only mention two, 
Shadwell in his “Lancashire Witches,” and Fielding in his 
“Intriguing Chambermaid .” — Chetwools ^Blistory of the Stag'd 


much thinner than what he is now made to he ; 2, Bajhe QuicMy ; 3 , 
Clause^ from Beaumont and Fletcher’s “Beggar’s Bush ,;” 4, the Frencli 
dancing-master from Lord Newcastle’s comedy called “ Variety and 5 
and 6, characters from pieces written hy Cox himself. There is a figure 
stepping from Ijehind a curtain pronouncing the words “Tu quoqiic, 
meant lor Green, a celebrated comedian of the time, highly praised V)y 
Heywood in his preface to the comedy called “Tu quoque,” written by Cook, 
ljut called, by reason of Green’s fine acting, “ Green’s Tu-quoque,” — Ed. 



Thomas KilUgrerdo, 7 

This man, by some of the biographers, has been greatly ex- 
.oiled as a writer mthout any great appearance, however, of 
either truth or justice \ for the prodigious quantity he wrote, for 
which he ransacked the ancients without mercy, whatever might 
have been his real merit had he taken time to correct and 
polish his works, rendered it impossible for him to turn any- 
thing out of hand likely to secure him a solid reputation ; and 
thus we have a list of twenty-four pieces, out of two hundred 
md twenty which he himself says he either wrote or w’as con- 
cerned in, little more known at this moment than by their 
titles. Heywood was certainly a good classical scholar, and as 
in actor he was pretty celebrated. Indeed, the pursuing this 
occupation, and his being perpetually in company (for we are 
ddiculously told he wrote his plays upon the backs of tavern 
bills), must have left him but little opportunity to complete the 
difficult task of writing plays, especially such an immense 
number as are attributed to him. — C. Dibdin. 

Thomas Killigrew,^ 

i 6 ix-r 685 . 

Thomas Killigrew was born in 16 ii, was page to Charles I,, 
and accompanied the Prince of Wales into exile. During his 
absence from England he visited France, Italy, and Spain, and 
after the Restoration, was appointed by the new king (with 
whom he was a great favourite) one of his grooms of the bed- 
chamber. A vein of lively pleasantly, combined with a certain 
oddity, both of person and manner, placed him high in the 
good graces of Charles II., who would frequently allow him 
free access to his person, when characters of the first dignity in 
the State were refused it \ till Killigrew became almost the in- 
separable companion of his monarch’s familiar hours. This 
was the Killigrew that obtained the appellation of “King 
Charles’s jester but though he was undoubtedly a mirth- 
creating spirit, his clever dramatic pieces discover few traces of 
that facetiousness and whim which one imagines he must have 
actually possessed. — Universal Biography^ 

He was a man of very droll make, and had an uncommon 

^ Frequent mention of Tom Killigrew is made in ’Pepys’s “Diary,” but I 
mil find nothing illustmtive of his character or liis wit to quote. — Eu. 
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Thomas KilUgrm. 


vein of humour, with which he used to divert tliat merry 
monarch, Charles II., who on that account was fcnulcr of him 
than of his best Ministers, and would give him accos.s to his 
presence, when he denied it to them. Jt was usually .said of 
him that when he attempted to write, he was nothing near so 
smart as he w^as in conversation. — Dr. Carry. 

Thomas Killigrew, commonly known by the name of King 
Charles’s jester, produced ten plays. I'hey were priiu'ipally 
written for his amusement when he was abroad, and not, as it 
was generally imagined, as manager of his own theatre, ibr it is 
pretty clear that he never had one. The history of Killigrew, 
and that he followed Charles II. in exile and returned witli 
him, that he was groom of the bed-chamber and continued in 
high favour with the King and had access to him when he 
denied himself to the first characters in the kingdom, is per- 
fectly well drawn. He had such lively parts, and was a man 
of such eccentric and peculiar humour, that he was a perfect 
counterpart to Charles ; and, having been admitted to habits 
of freedom and familiarity during their residence abro;id, he 
was suffered to go sometimes to most unwarrantable lengths in 
the liberties he took. There is a story told that he came to 
the King dressed like a pilgrim, and being asked where he was 
going, answered, “ To fetch Oliver Cromwell from hell to t.nke 
care of the affairs of the nation, for that his succe.ssor took no 
care at all of them.’ — C. Dihdbu 


The jester Killigrew frequently had access to Charles 11 
when admission was denied to the first peers in the realm. 
Charles, who hated business as much as he loved pleasure 
often disappointed the council either by not attending or with- 
drawing before the business was concluded. One day the <-ouncil 

thi “ expectation of his Maje.sty, when 

the Duke of Lauderdale, so distinguished for his haughty de- 

passion. On liis way he 
met Kilh^ew, to whom he expressed himself more freely than 
courteous y respecting his master. Killigrew bade his grat'e be 
V® ^ of a hundred pountLs that he 

nour. Lauderdale took him at his word, and Killigrew, getliiin 

him all tluu luul ha,!: 

pened, adding, I know your Majesty hates J.antler(lalc thoiieli 
the necessity of your Majesty’s aflairs obliges you to ’receive 

h.m; „o. to getridofo yoS luL, Ctitlj o, i'e 





coumMl* for lauiU'fiUle is a nun sn lunintlU-ssly avarifimiH that 
rather than pav the wager, he will hang hitnsrlt .uul never plague 
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I o Edward Kynaston. 

arose from these sort of shifts which the stage was then put to* 
The King coming a little before his usual time to a tragedy, 
found the actors not ready to begin, when his Majesty, not 
choosing to have as much patience as his good subjects, sent 
to them to know the meaning of it, upon which the master of 
the company came to the box, and, rightly judging that Ibe 
best excuse for their default would be the true one, fairly toUl 
his Majesty that the queen was not shaved yet ; the KinK» 
whose good humour loved to laugh at a jest as well as to make 
one, accepted the excuse, which served to divert him till the 
male queen could be effeminated. In a word, Kynaston at that 
time was so beautiful a youth that the ladies of (piality prided 
themselves in taking him with them in their coaches to Hy<le 
Park in his theatrical habit, after the play ; which in those da>a; 
they might have sufficient time to do, because plays then were 
used to begin at four o’clock, the hour that people of the sauun 
rank are now going to dinner. Of this truth I had the curiosity 
to inquire, and had it confirmed from his own mouth, in his 
advanced age ] and indeed to the last of him his hanclsomencs.s 
was very little abated ; even at past sixty his teeth were souncl, 
white, and even as one could wish to see in a reigning toast 
twenty. He had something of a formal gravity in his mien, 
which was attributed to the stately step lie had been so early 
confined to, in a female decency. But even that, in c*.liarac.t<.*rs 
of superiority, had its proper graces ; it misbecame him not in 
the part of Leon, in Fletcher’s “Rule a Wife,” &c., whic.h lu‘ 
executed with a determined manliness and houc^st authority 
well worth the best actor’s imitation. He had a pien'ing cy'ts 
and in characters of heroic life, a quick, imperious vivacity in 
his tone of voice, that painted the tyrant truly terrible. 'I'luna? 
were two plays of Dryden, in which he shone with iinc'ominou 
lustre — in “Aurengzebe’' he played Morat^ and in “Don 
Sebastian ” Muky Moloch; in both these parts he had a fiereo 

ligrew, who told him ‘‘that Kiiipp is like to make the best actor that » 
come upon the stage, she imclcretanding so well, that they are to 

her thirty pounds a year more.” Killigrew further boasted “that by In i 
pains the stage is a thousand times better and more glorious than hcrctotoro. 
Now wax candles, and many of them, then not above 3lbs. of tallow ; n* 
all things civil, no rudeness anywhere ; then as in a Vjcar-garden ; then t \v» j 
or three fiddlers, now nine or ten of the best; then nothing but ruslie^ 
upon the ground, and everything else mean ; now all otherwise ; then t Uv. 
Queen seldom, and the King never would come; now, not the King ouly 
br state, but all civil people do think they may come as well as any.” 
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lion-like majesty in his port and utterance, that gave the spec- 
tators a kind of trembling admiration . — Colley Cibber. 

Kynaston, who performed the parts of women in his youth,' 
of lovers in his maturer age, and of genteel old men later in 
life, is said not only to have possessed a grace and an ease that 
nothing ever surpassed, but to have thrown a peculiar dignity into 
everything he performed. We are told that, though Betterton 
and Kynaston both observed the rules of truth and nature, 
they were each as different in their acting as in their form* or 
features. This we know is requisite, and this particular dis- 
crimination seems to have made up a great jjart of the excellent 
acting of that time. — C. Dibdin. 

John Lacey. 

1622-1681. 

John Lacey, a dramatic writer, was born at Doncaster, and 
bred a dancing-master; this employment he quitted for the 
army, but subsequently took to the stage, and acquired such 
ability as a comedian that Charles II. had his portrait painted 
in three different characters. He wrote the comedies of the 
“ Dumb Lady,” Sir Hercules Buffoon,” “ Old Troop,” and 
“Sawney the Scot .” — Universal Biography. 

A comedian whose abilities in action were sufficiently known 
to all that frequented the King’s Theatre, where he was for 
many years an actor, and performed all parts that he undertook 

^ All accounts exhibit Kynaston as the most celebrated actor of women’s 
parts of his day. It was not until after the Restoration that women per- 
formed on the stage. They were introduced by Sir William Davenant at 
lus theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1662. The play was the “Siege of 
Rhodes,” in which Mrs. Saunderson, the fii*st female actress that ever 
jdayed for hire before the public in England, look the part of the heroine. 


applauds the English stage for not having courtezans or woincn-actors (the 
definition is his), as they have abroad. D’Isi-aeli attributes the change lesr. 
to an improved taste than to necessity ; “for,” he says, “the boys who had 
been trained to act female characters before the Rebellion, during the sus- 
pension of the theatre (by the Puritans), had grown too masculine to resume 
their tender office at the Restoration.” This innovation of actresses, pro- 
nounced an indecorum, though copiously apologized for, grew speedily 
popular, so much so indeed, that before long plays were represented of 
which the cast consisted wholly of women. — Eu. 
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to a niiraclCj insomuch that I am apt to bcliow, that ihkt 
age never had, so the next never will have, his -at Ivmt 
not his superior. He was so well appniyetl by King 
Charles IL, an undeniable judge in dramatiek arts, that he 
caused his picture to be drawn in three several hv;utv^ tn the 
same table— viz,, That of in the A/r, 

Scruple in “The Cheats,” and AL Cuil/utitf in ** Ihe \ anety.” 
which piece is still in being in Windsor Castle, Ntjr diil iu?i 
talents wholly lie in acting: he knew both how judge attd 
write plays; and if his comedies are .somewhat allie« I tn hreiirh 
farces, it is out of choice rather than want ttf alnlily to write true 
comedy . — Gerard Langbaine. 

To the King's House and there saw the “‘ranting of the 
Shrew,” . . . and best part done hyl^ieey. ‘I‘i» the King*H 
Playhouse and saw “Love in a Maze f’ but a stuiv pkiv, only 
Lacey’s clown part which he did nu»st adniirablv nnleed, ‘l*o 
the King’s House to see “Horace this is the tluol day of it:* 
acting; a silly tragedy, but Lacey hath rnatle a far* c f»t sr\eral 
(lances, between each act, one ; but his words arc but Mlly, amt 
invention not extraordinary as to the dances, l o the koval 
Theatre, and there saw “The Camunittee,” .i metiy l*ui 
indifferent play, only I^cey’s part, an Irish footman, l*e}Mud 
imagination. — Pepys's “ Diary!' 

Mrs, Betterton* 

. • . .-171a. 

Though far advanced in yeans, .she was still so an 

actress that even the famous Mrs. Harry, who at ietl /*u\ Mu 
beth after her, could not in that part, with all her •.opeiuir 
strength and melody of voice, throw out those tpiit k and t are 
less tones of terror which the other gave, with a tatahtv in h* r 
manner that rendered her at once trememltnis and tle’brhthit. 
Time could not impair her .skill though it gave her pet .un Ih 
decay. She was to the last the a<lmiratitm of all tine pnlgi-, tif 
nature and lovers of Shakspeare, in whose plays rihe * inetlv 
excelled, and without a rival She was the fatthhd < umpanmn 
01 her husband and his fellow-labourer for live and tbi t y Vi'ai '», 
and was a woman of unblemished and sober life, f \dirv i tHsr 

Mrs. Betterton was remarkable A>r performing the female 
characters of Shakspeare to a greater degree of exrellrni e lU.iu 
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any other actress before or since, which exhibits a most stiiking 
proof that she must have been critically a judge of nature, for 
though many of them are purposely underwritten because they 
were performed in Shakspear.e’s time by men, yet there is a 
feminine truth and beauty in them more winning than all we 
find in those overcharged characters which, in some of the 
more modem tragedies — ^a mode we have borrowed from the 
French — seem to have all the conduct of the piece. The fact 
is, that when women came to grace the stage, the authors were 
so delighted with this pleasurable and advantageous circum- 
stance, that they did not know how to husband it, but as much 
overshot the mark as their predecessors had come short of it. 

It is related of Mrs. Betterton that, though Lady Macbeth had 
been frequently well perfomied, no actress, not even Mrs. 
Barry, could in the smallest degree be compared to her. Her 
judgment as an actress is said to have been so consummate 
that no female performer succeeded who did not imitate her, 
or failed who did. — C, Dibdifu 

It is not positively certain, but it is extremely probable that ’ 
the earliest regular actress of the English stage was a Mrs. 
Saunderson, afterwards Mrs. Betterton,^ the wife of the famous 
actor. At all events, if not the earliest, she was the greatest 
actress for many years after the Restoration. — Thomas Camp- j 
bell ^ 1 

Thomas Betterton. 

1635-1710. 

March i, 1660. — To White-friars, and saw “The Bondman’’ 
acted ) an excellent play and well done ; but above all that 
ever I saw, Betterton do the Bondman best. May 28, 1663. — 

By water to the Royal Theatre \ but that was so full they told 
us we could have no room. And so to the Duke’s House ; and 
there saw “Hamlet” done, giving us fresh reason never to 
think enough of Betterton. — Pepys's ^^DiaryT 

Betterton, although his countenance was ruddy and sanguine, 
when he performed LTam/et, through the sudden and violent 
emotion of amazement and horror at the presence of his 

^ She is called lanthc by Pepys in his “Diary,” as having performed lantJu 
in Davenaiit’s play of the “Siege of Rhodes.” AppareijUYj2|l|y|rpeatly 
admired her, praising her ter |M&T]lal[a|3el JUting” 

wherever he mentions her. — Ef in] 1 i- ^ 

OF technology library 
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father^s spectre, instantly turned as white as his neckcloth, 
while liis whole body seemed to be aftected with a strong 
tremor; had his father’s apparition actually risen before 
him he could not have been seized with more real agonies. 
This struck the spectators so forcibly that they felt a shudder- 
ing in their veins, and participated in the astonishment and tlic 
horror so apparent in the actor. Davies, in his “ Dramatic Mis- 
cellanies,” records this fajet; and in the ‘‘ llichardsoniana” we 
find that the first time Booth attempted the ghost when I ’etterlon 
acted Hamlet, that actor’s look at times struck him with siuh 
horror that he became disconcerted to such a degree that he 
could not speak his part.^ Here seems no want of evidence 
of the force of the ideal presence in this marvellous acting ; 
these facts might deserve a philosophical investigation. — Isaac 
H Israeli, “ Curiosities of Literature! 

Boswell : If Betterton and Foote were to walk into this 
room, you would respect Betterton much more than Foote.’’ 
Johnson : “ If Betterton were to walk into this room with 
Foote, Foote would soon drive him out of it Foote, sir, 
quatemh Foote, has powers superior to them all.” — Life of 
J^ohnson, 

Such an actor as Mr. Betterton ought to be recorded with 
the same respect as Roscius among the Romans. I luu'e 
hardly a notion that any perfomier of antiquity cinild surpass 
the action of Mr. Betterton in any of the occasions in which he 
has appeared upon our stage. The wonderful agony which 
he appeared in when he examined the circumstance of tlie 
handkerchief in the part of Othello, the mixture of love that 
mtruded upon his mind upon the innocent answers Desdemona 
makes, betrayed in his gesture such a variety and vicissitude 
of passions as would admonish a man to be afraid of his own 
heart, and perfectly convince him that it is to stab it to admit 
that w^orst of daggers — ^jealousy. Whoever reads in his closet 
this admirable scene will find that he cannot (except he has as 
warm an imagination as Shakspeare himself) find any but dry, 
incoherent, and broken sentences. But a reader that has .se<‘n 
Betterton act it observes there could not be a w'ord 


. 1 A similar story is told by Chetwood of WilLs, who, acting in '‘The 
Maid’s Tragedy” with Betterton, was so much stnick by the actor’.s dignity, 
that he could hardly speak. Betterton, remarking his confusi{m, .said, 
“Young man, this fear does not ill become you— -a horse that sdt.s out at 
the strength of his speed will soon be jaded.*' — Ed. 
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added, that longer speeches had been unnatural, nay, iin 
:) 0 ssible, in Othdhts circumstances. This is such a triumi)h 
3 vcr difficulties that wo feel almost persuaded that the dotl- 
-iencics themselves contributed to the success, — Addison, 

" Mr. Betterton, although a superlative good actor, laboured 
andcr an ill figure,* being clumsily made, having a great head, 
short thick neck, stooped in the shoulders, and had fat short 
arms which he rarely lifte(l higher than his stomach. 11 is left 
hand frecpiently lodge<l in his breast, between his coat and 
waistcoat, while with his right he prepared his speech. His 
actions were few but just, lie had little eyes and a broad 
face, a little pock-bitten, a corpulent body, with thick legs and 
large feet. He was better to meet tlian to follow, for his 
aspect was serious, venerable, aiul majestic — in his latter time a 
little paralytic. lli.s voice was low and grumbling; yet he 
could tune it by an artful cdiiuax whi<'h enforced universal 
attention even from the fc»ps an<l t»range«girls. He was in- 
capable of dancing even in a country dance, as was Mrs. 
Barry, but their good (qualities were more thau ciiual to their 
deficiencies. — Anthony Aston*/ ** /»VvV/ SntBo/nontJ^ 

You may have seen a //ttmiot ptu’hajKs who on the first ap- 
pearance of his iatherV spirit has thrown himself into all the 
straining vtu'iferation ret juisite to ex|)resK rage and fury; and 
the house has thundered ajiplause, thoiigii the misguided actor 
all the whilt' was tearing a passion intr> rags, 'I’he late Mr. 
Addison, whilst I sate by him to see this scene acted, made the 

1 Colley CiUhor, uu tin* Uuiwl, ’..lys tluU Uottorlou’s povsou wus 

suitable to his voioo m«»u‘ nuutly tli;m swoct, u<»l o.\i:cotling tliu multlle 
staLiu’c, inclining to bo inq tiitut, uf u M-iboo, auU nfurtinting usiktI, his 
liiuhs neaiST llu* athlitio than tin* UoluMto ptujmiithin, yot ho\vfvt*r tbrinoU, 
t lus'c arose; iVom iho li.umotty «»( tUr wloflr u viOimutiuling miou o( uuijcsty 
which tlu! fait'ct ahcctl, or a . NlutUspf.uo tails thrnj, the cuiictl tlarlings tii 
]iis time, ever wantnl s*»»iclljinjj to hr njual nuisttas nf.** 

'riiis man, it has hrm saul rontrmntmmsly, “Unowu by the name of 
Touy Aston, was a vrty tin hats tlnuactn. lit* was an attorney, uiul tunu-cl 
actor, ami being iletriininnl iti follow thr pitth-ssitni in its jniinilivc stylo, he 
rcsorhsl U) all tlu* iniiu ijal town . in Knv;Uu<l with a peiformuuce he oalUrd 
liis mcillcy, which was a f.n 1.401 t.ikrn Inmt elilloront play;*. His ooinpauy 
cunsistetl of Iiiiusrlf, his wife, anti hi. son. He W'us very tloxtorous in the 
exertion <»f his legal ahilitir-., which was fVettuontly ealU*<l forth in (lefenet:; 
of his rntmttpoli.'ini;; tinvns, ;tn»l he h a chat ai ter this way, and was 

sujiprUMl to untlerstatnl tlu* s|iirit of tlu* tthl laws lespeclhig puhlie exhibi- 
tion', so well, that he was 1100111111*11 to speak his aentinienis on a hill peniliuij 
at lliat time in tlu* I bor.r t'f t 'mununis, fm tin* irgnlatum «f the stage,” 
licdiol ( lo twtt'itl has wulten u inenuhr of Itim. 
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same observation, asking me with some surprise if I thought 
Hamlet should be in so violent a passion with the ghost, which, 
though it might have astonished, had not provoked him. For 
you may observe that in this beautiful speech the passion 
never rises beyond an almost breathless astonishment, or an 
impatience limited only by filial reverence to inquire into the 
suspected wrongs that may have raised him from his peaceful 
tomb, and a desire to know what a spirit so seemingly dis- 
tressed might wish or enjoin a soiTOwfiil son to execute 
towards his future quiet in the grave. This was the light into 
which Betterton threw this scene, which he opened with a 
pause of mute amazement, then rising slowly to a solemn, 
trembling voice, he made the ghost equally terrible to the 
spectators as to himself, and in the descriptive part of the 
natural emotions which the ghostly vision gave him, the I)old- 
ness of his expostulation was still governed by decency, manly, 
but not braving — ^liis voice never rising into that seeming 
outrage or wild defiance of what he naturally revered . — Colley 
Cibhcj'. 

Betterton was the greatest actor the English stage ever 
possessed, with the exception perhaps of the more versatile 
Garrick. Almost incredible accounts remain to us of the 
effects produced by his performances. The magnetic influence 
of tone and expression seemed to mesmerize an audience, and 
make them the followers of his slightest intonation. Almost 
■svithout speaking he could let them into the workings of his 
mind and anticipate his next motion, as if it arose from their 
own volition. — Blackwood's Magazine^ i86i. 

Pepys does not speak much of Betterton, the chief performer 
at the Portugal-street Play house.^ The reason must be cither 


^ Portugal-street, running parallel with the south side of I.incoln’s Inn 
Fields, is the site of Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, sometimes styled the 
“Duke’s Theatre.” The back or north front of it opened upon the south 
side of Lincoln’s Inn, then Portugal Row, on the site of the Museum of the 
College of Surgeons. This theatre, which was built after a design by Sir 
C. Wren, was opened in the spring of 1662 under a patent granted to Sir 
William Davenant. — Jesse’s ** London.” Readers of theatrical history are 
generally led to conclude that there was only one theatre in the Lincoln’s 
Inn quarter ; but this is a mistake. There were at least two successive 
houses in two different places, though usually confounded under tlic title of 
the “theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” The first was in Gibbon’s tennis- 
court, in Vere-street, Clare-market.— “ Tvwn” The other was the 
tb 'at*'® referred to by Jesse. — E d. 
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lat Betterton played chiefly in tragedy, or that his comic 
ilent (which is probable) was not equal to his tragic. He 
^as the great actor of his time, as Garrick was of the last 
entury, and Mr. Kean lately. His most admired character 

ppears to have been that oi Hamlet, Betterton died old and 

oor, rather, it should seem from misfortune than from im- 
nidence. The actors in those times, though much admired, 
rere not rewarded as they have been since, nor received any- 
iiing like the modern salaries. His death is said to have been 
lastened by tampering with the gout, in order to perform on 
is benefit night. His person was rather manly than gracefuL 
ie was a good-natured man, and, like Molibre, would perfonn 
^lien he was ill rather than hinder the profits of his brother* 
ctors. At Caen Wood, Hampstead, the seat of Lord Mans- 
eld, there is a portrait of him by Pope, who was an amateur 
1 painting. They became acquainted when the la^er was 
oiing and the actor old, and took such a liking to one 
nother that Pope is supposed to have had a hand in a 
olume of pieces from Chaucer, purporting to have been 
lodernized by Betterton . — Leigh Himt^ “ The Town^ 

The son of Charles I.'s cook was, for fifty-one years, the 
iride'of the English theatre. His acting was witnessed by 
lore tlian one old contemporary of Shakspeare — the poet’s 
ounger brother being among them — he surviving till shortly 
fter the accession of Charles II.; and a few of Bet- 
n'ton’s younger fellow-actors lived to speak of his great 
lory to old stagers who were loquacious in the early days of 
Iderly men yet paying scot and lot among us.^ The frozen- 
Lit actors warmed into life and laughter again beneath the 
.inshine of his presence. His dignity, his marvellous talent, 
is versatility, his imperishable fame, are all well known and 
cknowledged. His industry is indicated by the fact that he 

^ In 1709 Mrs. Bracegirdle and Mrs. Barry played in “Love for Love’* at 
'rury Lane, for Betterton’s benefit. He stood forward, and whilst the fol- 
twiiig epilogue was spoken hy Mrs. Barry, the two actresses clasped him 
>und the w^aist : — 

“ So we, to former leagues of friendship true, 

Have bid once more our peaceful homes adieu, 

To aid Old Thomas, and to pleasure you. 

Like errant damsels, boldly we engage, 

Arm’d, as you see, for the defenceless stage. 

Time was when this good man no help did lack. 

And scorn’d that any she should hold liis back. 

C 
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created one Hundred and thirty new characters ! Among them 
were Jaffier and Valmtine, three Virgmiuses, and Sir yolni 
Brute. He was as mirthful in Falstaff as he was majestic in 
Alexander \ and the craft of his Ulysses., the grace and passion 
of his Hamlet, the terrible force of his Othello, were not more 
remarkable than the low comedy of his Old Bachelor, the 
airiness of his Woodville, or the cowardly bluster of his 2 her- 
sites. The old actors who had been frozen out, and the new 
who had much to’ learn, could not have rallied round a more 
noble or a worthier chief j for Betterton was not a greater actor 
than he was a true and honourable gentleman. Only for him 
the old frozen-outs would have fared but badly. He enriched 
himself and them, and, as long as he lived, gave dignity to his 
profession. The humble lad, born in Tothill-street, before 
monarchy and the stage went down, had a royal funeral in 
Westminster Abbey, after dying in harness almost in sight of 
the lamps. He deserved no less, for he was the king of an art 
which had well-nigh perished in the Commonwealth times, and 
he was a monarch who probably has never since had, alto- 
gether, his equal. Off, as on the stage, he was exemplary in 
his bearing; true to every duty; as good a country-gentleman 
on his farm in Berkshire as he tvas perfect actor in town ; 
pursuing with his excellent wife the even tenor of his way ; 
not tempted by the vices of his time, not disturbed by its 
politics ; not tippling like Underhill, not plotting and betray- 
ing the plotters against William, like Goodman, nor carrying 
letters for a costly fee between London and St. Germains, like 
Scudamore. If there had been a leading player on the stage 
in 1647, with the qualities, public and private, which distin- 
guished Betterton, there perhaps would have been a less severe 


But now, so age and frailty have ordained, 

By two at once he’s forced to be sustain’d. 

You see what failing nature brings man to, 

And yet, let none insult ; for aught we know, 

She may not wear so well with some of you. 

Though old, you’ll find his strength is not yet pass’d, 

But true as steel, he’s metal to the last. 

If better he perform’d in days of yore, 

Yet now he gives you all that’s in his power, 

What can the youngest of you all do more ?” &c. 

Betterton was then 74 years old, (See Rowe’s Poems, Johnson’s edL 
p. 450 — Ed. 
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orflin«‘ince than that \vhi<*h inllu'tod so miu'h misery on the 
“ frozcivout actors. ” 1862. 

"J'herc are so many voiu'her.s for the merit of this t‘xtra- 
ordinary ai'tor that there would no f;Teat dilfu'iilty in aseer- 
taining or risk in asserlii\^^ precisely what they were. I must 
content my.self with saying tliat it has l>een unanimously 
allowed, his mental aiul pensoiud tjualilieatious for the stage 
were correct to perfection, aiul that, after a variety of argai- 
meiits to i)rovo this, we are t»hli!‘;etl to eoufess that he ai)iH"ars 
never to have been on the stage for a single! moment the actor 
but the character ho iverfunne<L*- /VA//>;d 

j<)se[»h Ashbury* 

i6^pS lyeo. 

This worthy gentleman was born in London, the year 1^38, 
of an ancient family, ili.s tather marrieil a lurar relalioii of 
that great seholar and stddier Sir U alter Raleigh, who was first 
gentleman to that Huke of Ijuekiiigluuu that was killed by 
Lieutenant Felton in tlie reign of King (’liarles 1 . 'The 
gentleman 1 am about to give an aeeuuut of was sent very 
young to Kaon Sihool, near Wimlsor, whert‘ he re<*eived a 
genteel educatiun, Innng very well instructed in clas.sieal 
learning. After tiu; death of hi.s father, his friimds procured 
him a pair of coIour.H in the army under the l>ukt? of Ormond, 
whic'.li wa.s the first time of his coming into this kingdom 
(Ireland) in tiie last year of Oliver (“romwelfs atlminisiraUon, 
Mr. Aslilmry was one of tiie number of titficcrs that seized the 
castle of Dublin when (ioveruor Jones was made prisoner, 
and .seeured in behalf tif King t’lmde.H lb lie was made 
liciitcnaiit of loot of u company granted by that monarch to 


* Tn a note appt!iuU*d to this LiUliit npraUs of haviu?' in his 

j'outh bmi aoniaimcd wuh uM ,Slr»*.|, wh»» hii»l In'irn UMny y*Mi . [tinuiph r 
ol (.\>vont (hirdoti ThcMlu*, I* turn IhUlitt tU*iivr«l xiut h iuStnn ai*tu 

rcsjiocting tht* uct<in iif a Imiijj pirtviluig rp»M'h. If i. ili ff 

Steal, who had uwu IhSt«*nott prrlMim, f|Mur;h ht* hiio ;i!l tint 

merits praised by ( ibluT, affonml iti.tf, "t.ddug r'.' Ofbing luln n.ii .» 
tion, he was by uo Im itupio . ti» 

Uibtlitfs crilh'i.ni . uu bvg.au ' .m r^.i . a v,iihfr* « lo» h tbf \\"id I h i\f, 
W'flV they lutiCtl c»nlv «'lt Ilir Ir .hut* 'Ut- . i»| V ibbri, ,SUi Ir, .titd tilh* i tt»o» 

lan|Kuuiy wi iter:.. Is i ». 
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the city of Dublin, in the year 1660 and 1662 ; the Duke of 
Ormond, the thfen lord lieutenant, made him one of the gentle- 
men of his retinue, and deputy-master of the Revels under 
John Ogilbey, Esq., some time ^ter. In the year 1682, at the 
death of the Master of the Revels, through. Mr. Ashbury’s 
interest wdth the Duke of Ormond, he was made Patentee, and 
Master of the Revels in this kingdom (Ireland). His first wife 
was sister to an eminent actor of that time, Mr. Richards, by 
whom he had two children, who died in their infancy ; and 
the mother of them being a very infima woman, was not long 
after the death of her second child before she left the world. 
Mr. Ashbury continued a widower many years, till fixing liis 
eyes upon Miss Darling. By this lady he had two sons. 
Mr. Ashbury was not only the principal actor in his time, 
but the best teacher of the rudiments of that science in the 
three kingdoms. I speak not from my own judgment, but 
that of many others, as Mr. Wilks, Mr. Booth, Mr. Keene, 
&c. Mr. Ashbury succeeded Mr. Darling as steward of the 
King’s Inns, a post of good profit. I had not the pleasure of 
knowing this great man but till the latter part of his life ; yet 
notwithstanding his great age, I have seen him perform several 
parts with the utmost satisfaction, and though at his years it 
could not be expected the fire of youth and vigour should 
blaze out, yet truth and nature might be seen in a just light. 
His person was of an advantageous height, well-proportioned, and 
manly, and, notwithstanding his great age, erect 3 a countenance 
that demanded a reverential awe; a full and meaning eye, 
piercing though not in its full lustre. I have seen him acquit 
himself in the part of Careless^ in “ The Committee,” so well 
that his years never struck upon remembrance. And his 
person, figure, and manner in Don Quixote were inimitable. 
The use of a short cloak in former fashions on the stage seemed 
habitual to him, and in comedy he seemed to wear it in 
imagination, which often produced action, though not ungrace- 
ful, particular and odd to many of the audience. This great 
man was Master of the Revels to five monarchs of England — 
viz.. King Charles II., King James IL, King William, Queen 
Anne, and King George l,^Chetwood^s ^^History of the Staged 
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Joseph Haines. 

1638— lyor. 

The anecdotes related of this facetious comedian are innu 
merable. Among those •which are not so generally known is ' 
the folio-wing, extracted from a work containing memoirs of his 
life, dated 1701. Some idea of the character of the famous 
tragedian Hart may he also gathered from it : — 

“About this time (1673) tliere happened a small pique 
between Mr. Hart and Joe, upon the account of his late nego- 
tiation in France, and there spending the company’s money to 
so little purpose, or, as I may properly say, to no purpose at 
all. There happened to be one night a play called “ Cataline’s 
Conspiracy,” wherein there was wanting a great number of 
senators. Now Mr. Hart, being chief of the house, would 
oblige Joe to dress for one of these senators, although his 
salary, being fifty shillings a week, freed him from any such 
obligation. But Mr. Hart, as I said before, being sole governor 
of the playhouse, and at a small variance with Joe, commands 
it, and the other must obey. Joe being vexed at the slight 
Air. Hart had put upon him, found out this method of being 
revenged upon him. He gets a scaramouch dress, a large full 
niff, makes himself whiskers from ear to ear, puts on a long 
merry Andrew’s cap, a short pipe in his mouth, a little three- 
legged stool in his hand, and in this manner follows Mr. Hart 
on the stage, sets himself do-vvn behind him, and begins to 
smoke his pipe, laugh and point at him, which comical fi^ire 
put all tlie house in ’an uproar, some laughing, some clapping, 
and some hallooing. Now Mr. Hart, as those who knew him 
can aver, was a man of that exactness and grandeur on the 
stage, that let what would happen, he’d never discompose him- 
self or mind anything but what he then represented, and had a 
scene fallen behind him, he would not at that time look back 
to see what was the matter 3 which Joe knowing, remained still 
smoaking ; the audience continued laughing ; Mr. Hart acting 
and wondering at this unusual occasion of their mirth — some- 
times thinking it some disturbance in the house ; again, tliat it 
might be something amiss in his dress. At last, turning him- 
self towards the scenes, he discovered Joe in the aforesaid 
posture 3 whereupon he immediately goes off the stage, swear- 
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ing he atouM never set foot on it again unless Joe v/as immedi 
ately turned out of doors ; which was no sooner sjDoke than put 
in practice.”^ — R, Wewitzers Dra??iatic Refiiains,^^ 

Eleanor Gwynne. 

1642-1691. 

To the King’s House, and there saw the ^'‘ Humorous Lieu 
tenant,” a silly play, I think ; only the spirit in it that groivs 
very tall and then sinks again to nothing, having two heads 
breeding upon one ; • and then Knipp’s singing did please us. 
Here in a box above we spied Mrs. Pierce, and going out they 
called us, and so we staid for them, and Knipp took u.s all in, and 
brought to us Nelly, a most pretty woman, who acted the great 
part Ccelia to-day very fine, and did it pretty well ; I kissed her, 
and so did my wife, and a mighty pretty soul she is. — FcJ>ys.^ 

Guin,® the indiscreetest and wildest creature that ever was in 

^ In other parts of this work I have called attention to the extraorclinsj^*y 
liberties taken with their audiences by actors. This joke of Haines, ho%v- 
ever, is mild compared to what was once done at a Dublin theatre. Peg 
Woffington was acting “Lear” with Garrick ; in the part where the old King 
recovers from his delirium, and sleeps with his head on Cordelia^ s lap, a 
gentleman came fonvard from behind the scenes and threw his arms around 
Peg’s waist. This affront, which a modem audience would probably have 
resented by destroying the interior of the theatre, seemed rather to entertain 
the Dublin public, — E d, 

From Pepys’s entries a fair idea of Nell’s histrionic powers may be 
gathered. In 1666, he tells us that he saw a comical part done by Nell, 
“which is Florimel, that I never can hope to sec the like done again by 
man or woman.” This is on the 2ncl of March ; Jbut on the 7th, he dis- 
covers that, as a dancer, Moll Davies is infinitely superior to Nell. On the 
25th he sees Nell again, so acting “a merry part,” “as cannot be better 
done in nature.” In April, 1667, he “saw pretty Nelly standing at her 
lodgings’ door in Druiy-lane, in her smock sleeves and bodice, looking 
upon one; she seemed a mighty pretty creature.” In October, he went 
into the “ tireing-room” of the King’s House, and saw Nell dressing herself 
— Knipp was with her, “ But Lord !” he cries, “ to see how they were both 
painted, would make a man mad, and did make me loathe them.” “ JBut 
to see how Nell cursed for having so few people in the pit, was strange.” 
In mad parts he finds her “beyond all imitation,” but he finds fault with 
her in tragedy, and more fault with her in modesty. * * Lord, her confidence ! ’ ’ 
he exclaims, as she comes off the stage in boy’s clothes, surrounded by men ; 
whilst another time, he spies the jade Nell in an upper box, “a bold, 
merry slut, who lay laughing there upon people.” — ^E d. 

® Thus spelt byBumet in the edition of his “Histoiy of My Own Times” 
before me. In the different portraits mentioned by Granger, she is thus 
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a Court, continued to the end of the King’s life in great favour, 
and was maintained at a vast expense. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham told me that when she was first brought to the King, she 
asked only five hundred pounds a year, and the King refused 
it. But when he told me this about four years after, he said 
she had got of the King above sixty thousand pounds. She 
acted all persons in so lively a manner, and was such a constant 
diversion to the King, that even a new mistress could not drive 
her away. But after all, he never treated her with the decencies 
of a mistress .^ — Bimiet 

The orange basket her fair ann did suit, 

Laden with pippins and Hesperian fruit ; 

This first step raised, to the wond’ring pit she sold 
The lovely ^t, smiling with streaks of gold. 

Fate now for her did its whole force engage, 

And from the pit she mounted to the stage ; 

There in full lustre did her glories shine, 

And long eclips’d, spread forth their light divine : 

There Hart and Rowley’s soul she did ensnare. 

And made a king a rival to a player. — Rochester, 

Whilst we may safely reject as unfounded gossip many of the 
stories associated with the name of Nell Gwynne, we cannot 
refuse belief to the various proofs of kind-heartedness, liberality, 
and — taking into consideration her subsequent power to do 
harm — absolute goodness of a woman mingling (if we may 
believe a passage in Pepys) from her earliest years in the most 
depraved scenes of a most dissolute age. The life of Nell 
Gwynne, from the time of her connexion with Charles II., 
to that of her death, proved that error had^ been forced upon 
her by circumstances, rather than indulged from choice. — 
Douglas Jerrold, 


described : Madam Eleanora G^vynn ; Madam Eleanor Gwynn ; Madame 
Ellen Gwynn ; Madam Ellen Gwin ; Mrs. Ellen Gwynn. Moll Davies, 
frequently mentioned by Pepys, was for some time Nell’s rival with the 
King. She was comedian* in the Duke of York’s Theatre. She had one 
daughter by Charles named Mary, who took the surname of Tudor, and 
was in 1687 manied to the son of Sir Francis Ratcliffe, who became Earl 
of Derwentwater. When the King turned her off, he settled a pension upon 
her of a thousand pounds a year. It is said that he fell i a love with her on 
hearing her sing the ballad of “ My lodging is on the coU ground. ” — Ed. 

^ That true gentleman, Evelyn, is bitter against “3^Ii*s. Nellie, as they 
called an impudent coinedia"**.” See his “ Meinou’s.” 
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Nelly, who was called the “poor man’s friend*’ was literally 
a general favourite, and not undeservedly ; for bred as she had 
been, as an orange-girl, amidst the haunts of dissipation, vice 
was more her destiny than her blame. She was really a good- 
hearted woman, and in the days of her prosperity showed her- 
self grateful to her old friends, among whom she had the 
honour of ranking Otway and Dryden. She was faithful to the 
King, never pestered him about politics, and was never the 
creaWe of Ministers. Once when Charles had ordered an ex- 
travagant service of plate, as a present to the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, from a jeweller in Cheapside, an immense crowd 
collected about the shop, cursing the Duchess, and wishing 
that the plate were melted and poured down her throat But 
they added, “What a pity it should hot be bestowed on Madam 
Ellen!” The mistaken tradition of Ellen Gwynne founding 
Chelsea Hospital probably arose from her character of benevo- 
lence, as well as from her frequently visiting Chelsea, where 
her mother lived many years, and where the old woman died, 
in consequence of falling one day into the Thames, when look- 
ing out of her window. What had made her top-heavy is not 
recorded . — Thomas Campbell 

I have seen in my time at least fifty portraits of Nell Gwynne, 
of all sizes and complexions, black, brown, and fair. It may 
be well to inform the proprietors of these soi-disanf Nell 
Gwynnes, that the real Nell Gwynne (and we know but of one) 
was a little, sprightly, fair-haired woman, with laughing blue 
eyes ; round, but beautiful face, and a turned-up nose. I have 
met but with one portrait answering this (lescrii)tion, and 
having therefore some pretensions to authenticity. It is in the 
possession of General Grosvenor, and is the original of the 
well-known print by Thane . — New Monthly Magazine^ 1826,' 

She was low in stature, and what the Ercnch call inigfionne and 
piqiiante^ well-formed, handsome, but red-haired, and rather 

^ The ** initiated’* will not require to be told the reason of my copious 
transcriptions from the early numbers of the Nm Monthly Magazine, 'Hut 
there are others who might demand a reason ; to them I reply, that ninoni^ 
the contributors to that magazine during the years in which it will be fouo<l 
quoted, were Theodore Hook, Thomas Hood, Judge Talfourd, Ilazlitt, 
Charles Lamb, Poole, the author of “Paul Pry,” O’Keefe, the “Stnf'O 
Veteran,” Leigh Hunt, Thomas Campbell, Cyrus Redding, and iniiny othors 
whose names are intimately associated with the dramatic literature of their 
time. — K d. 
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‘onpolnt; of the enjouk she was a complete mistress. Airy, 
:astic, and sprightly, she sang, danced, and was exactly made 
acting light, showy characters, filling them up, as far as they 
It, most effectually. On the front of Bagnigge Wells, one 
her country houses, where she entertained the King with 
certs, there was a bust of her, and though it was wretchedly 
cuted, it confirmed the correctness of Lely's pencil. She 
i remarkably lively eyes, but so small they were almost iiv 
'.ble when she laughed ; and a foot, the least of any womai: 
England. — The Manager's Note-Book, 

Poor Nell Gwynne, in a quarrel with one of the Marshalls, 
D reproached her with being the mistress of Lord Buck' 
rst, said she was mistress but of one man at a time, though 
i had been brought up in a bad house, “ to fill strong w’-aters 
■.he gentlemen wdiereas her rebuker, though a clergyman’s 
aghter, was the mistress of three. This celebrated actress, 

0 was as excellent in certain giddy parts of comedy as she 
3 inferior in tragedy, was small of person, but very pretty, 
h a good-humoured face, and eyes that winked when she 
ghed. She is the ancestress of the .ducal family of St. 
Dans, who are thought to have retained more of the look and 
.■nplexion of Charles II. than any other of his descendants, 
auclerc, Johnson’s friend, was like him \ and the black com- 
,xion is still in vigour. The King recommended her to his 
)ther with his last breath, begging him not to let poor Nelly 
rve. Burnet says she was first introduced to the King by Buck- 
•ham to supplant the Duchess of Cleveland ; but others tell us 
first noticed her in consequence of a hat of the circumference 
a coach-wheel, in which Dryden made her deliver a prologue, 
a set-off to an enormous hat of Pistol’s at the other house, 

1 which convulsed the spectators with laughter. If Nelly 
ained a habit of swearing, which was probably taught her 
en a child (and it is clear enough from Pepys that she did), 
: poets did not discourage her. One of her epilogues by 
yden began in the following startling manner : — 

Hold, are you mad, you d — , confounded dog ? 

I am to rise and speak the epilogue !” 

Leigh Hiint^ llie Towk^ 
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1650-1714. 

(The Musical Small-coal Man.) 

It had ahvays been a custom to entertain companies at 
private houses with minstrelsy, but music in parts being now 
brought to great perfection, concerts were set forward, to no 
great effect however, till a man of the name of Britton, a most 
singular instance of natural endowment, who attained to per- 
fection in everything he studied, and who seems to have had a 
most scientific mind, established, under very forbidding circum- 
stances, a regular concert. This Britton, a small-coal man, in 
an obscure part of the town, in a room without ornament or 
accommodation, and more like a prison than a receptacle for 
decent auditors, attracted all the fashion of the age, who 
flocked regularly every week to taste a delight of which the 
English were now so particularly fond that it was considered 
as vulgar then not to have attended Britton’s concert as it 
would be now not to have heard Banti. — C. Dihdm. 

The eccentric Thomas Britton, better known by the name of 
the “ Musical Small-coal Man,” though living in an old and 
niinous house in Aylesbury-street, Clerkenwell, attracted as 
polite an audience to his concerts as ever frequented the 
opera. The ceiling of ‘the room' in which his concert was 
held was so low that a tall man could scarcely stand erect 
in it, the staircase was outside the house, and could scarcely 
be ascended without crawling ; yet ladies of the first rank in 
the kingdom forgot the difficulty with which they ascended the 
steps in the pleasure of Britton’s concert, which was attended 
by the most distinguished professors. Of the origin of 
Britton’s concert, we have an account written by a near 
neighbour of his, the facetious Ned Ward, the author of the 
“ London Spy,” and many doggrel verses, who at that time 
kept a public-house in Clerkenwell. In one of his publications, 
entitled “ Satirical Reflections on Clubs,” he has bestowed a 
whole chapter on the Small-coal man’s club. He says, The 
club was first begun, or at least confirmed, by Sir Roger 
L’Estrange, a very musical gentleman, who had a tolerable per- 
fection on the bass viol.” Ward further says, “that the 
attachment of Sir Roger and other ingenious gentlemen, lovers 
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the muses, to Britton, arose from the profound regard he 
d ia general to all manner of literature ; that the prudence 
his deportment to his betters procured him great respect ; 
d that men of the greatest wit, as well as some of the highest 
.ality, honoured his musical society with their company.” 
itton was indeed so much distinguished that when passing 
mg the streets in his blue linen frock, and with his sack of 
*alhcoal on his back, he was frequently accosted with such 
pressions as these : “ There goes the famous small-coal man, 
10 is a lover of learning, a performer of music, and a com- 
.nion for gentlemen.” — Anecdotes. 

William Mountford.^ 

1660-1692. 

The characters supported by Mountford pertain almost 
-Ogether to an obsolete theatrical repertory. He flourished 
days when the ranting tragedies of Nat Lee, the jingling 
ays of Dryden, the ribald comedies of Mrs. Behn, Etherege, 
id others, held firm possession of the stage. In Moiintford’s 
t of characters appears Macduff^ played probably to the 
'dcheih of Betterton ; but there is no evidence of his having 
stained any other Shaksperian part. His most important 
igic characters seem to have been Alexa?ider and Castalio 
Otway’s tragedy of the “ Orphan.” Cibber highly applauds 


Mountfoi'd was murdered by Captain Hill. The actor used to play 
'exander to Mrs. Bracegirdle’s Siath'a^ which made Hill, who was Mrs. 
acegirdle’s unaccepted lover, jealous. The Captain and Lord Mohiiii 
ving failed to abduct Mrs. Bracegirdle, Hill swore he would be revenged 
Mountford. He met him in the street, and boxed the actor’s ear. 
Duntford, with an oath, demanded to know “ what that was for?” Upon 
s (according to Mountford’s dying statement), Hill drew his sword and 
1 it through the actor’s body. Hill fled ; Lord Mohun, who was con- • 
•ned, was tried for his life, but acquitted on insufficient evidence. A full 
:ount of this broil will be found in Leigh Hunt’s “Town.” 

!n the “Recordsof a Stage Veteran” is the following: — “ Itwas remembered 
old actors as a tradition current sixty years ago, that the motive for the 
irder of Mountford was not jealousy of Mrs. Bracegirdle’s attachment to 
a, but revenge for his having gained and betrayed the affections of a lady 
exceedingly high rank in this country, and that one of the children whom 
:s. Mountford brought up as her own, was in fact the fmits of the amour 
question. That child was living in 1730, yet Cibber, who speaks at 
Lgth of Mountford, does not allude to it.” — E d. 
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his in Wycherley’s “ Country Wife,” as an evidenc 

of the variety of his genius. In this part he is said to ha\ 
entirely changed himself, and at once thrown off the man ( 
sense for the brisk, vain, rude, and lively coxcomb, the tals< 
flashy pretender to wit, and the dupe of his own sufficiency 
His excellence in Sir Courtly Nice, in Crowne’s comedy of tin 
name, is reputed to have been still greater. — Dutton Cook, 
Mountford has a very warm character given of him by thos 
who knew him. His person was very fine and his voic 
melodious and winning. Steed used to compare him to Barr\ 
but considered him as a superior actor, for that he was eciuali 
excellent when as the conqueror of the world ho sued t 
Statira for pardon, and when in Mirabel he gave additionn 
brilliancy to the bon-mots of Congreve. He is said to hav 
had so much in him of the agreeable, that when he played IM rif 
Behn’s^ dissolute character of tlie Jlover, it was remarked b; 
many, and particulai*ly by Queen Mary, tluit it was dangcrou 
to see him act, he made vice so alluring. — C. Dibdin, 

Mr. William Mountford was accounted an excellent come 
dian ; and Mr. Wilks often confessed he was the glass he eve 
adjusted himself by. — Chciwood, 

Mrs. Anne Bracegirdle. 

1663-1748. 

It is a funny trait of the sword- wearers that they could exto’, 
tlie virtue which they had ineffectually attempted to destroy. 
We see this in the case of Mrs. Bracegirdle, that Diana of the 
stage, before whom Congreve and Lord Lovelace, at the head 
of a troop of bodkined fops, worshipped in vain. 'I'he n()l)lest 
of the troop, and it reckoned the Dukes of Devonshire and 
Dorset, the Earl of Halifax, and half a dozen delegates from 


^ Mrs. Belin, variously called Astrea (by Pqic), Aphnra (by l.angbain( 0 , 
and Aphra (by her friends), and who died in 1689, was the writcM* <*»(' seven- 
teen plays and several novels, on one of which Thomas Soulliernc founded 
his play (famous in its age) of “ Oroonoko.” She was a woman of genius, 
but in her morals and writings licentious beyond tlie privileges of tlcscrip- 
tion. This was the lady who in a dalication told Nell Owyunc, ;hat “su 
excellent and perfect a ci-eature as yourself dilTcrs only from the dlviiKi 
powers in this ; the offerings made to you ought to be wovthy of you, wliild 
they accept the udn alone.” — Ed. 
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many lovers as she had male ’Jpo Vrt lin hivef, h*«a 

BVcf rith, however hieji in i u»k, tiad pt *vaih'd »»o h^ t t i he h? s 
misUe^iJ#* dhose ate atapramted with the patU whuh she 

t (^tliik I*. iiv /.jt-''- |i-«3,ii'a ts«'t 

filrtkiprarr «r a 0*i.* hoa in'* a,»-, mh-.V.j 

kwvcii, hti. 


usper I, and a ime set ri,a*nwlui - le. *h 
exit but that she lelt the aud;*^ Si* < :u .Ui iii.il |0 .U 
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Mrs. Anne jRrtn'(Xin//e. 

was in the habit of saying, and with the epili>gin\ w!)irh it \v; 

her special business to recite, will not give her for an 

extraordinary measure of virtue or (lclica<‘y. Slie sooius to hav 
been a cold, vain, interested co(|iioIUn who ]>erkn'tiy luuh'rsttKj 
how much the influence of her (harms was iiuToasod by th 
fame of a severity which cost her nothing, and wlui coul 
venture to flirt with a succession ot admiivrs iti tlu‘ juM ronf 
dence that no flame which she might kindle in tlu in woult 
thaw her own ice. — A/acauAry. 

Mrs. Bracegirdle seems to have been the first a* tress win 
succeeded in establishing anything like a ivjuit.iiiMii Ibr privat. 
worth and propriety of conduct. Mrs. 1‘rjt c ‘.:tdh*‘.s i .net'r, i 
not wholly unimpeachable, presented an ;ippi»’si!H,Uinn lo \ii 
tuous living,^ worthy, all the circumstam C.S i»t lu r i.i.c bciu; 

considered, of very high praise, fibber, w*bo wimIc* in tiu 
lady’s lifetime, was her old friend and playtcllow, and, it ma} 
be supposed, was unlikely to give her nectllcss utlciu c, sa\s 
somewhat reservedly, that she was not unguarded in lu'i* priv.iu 
character. But he hastens to add that this disi reitun ennni 
buted not a little to make her the darling i»f the thc.nr*' ibr, 
although she was a sort of universal pa.s.siun, st an t* an aiidiem r 
that saw her being less than half of them her luMa s. wit limit a 
suspected favourite among them, ami altluMf-h uml.T die 
highest temptation, her conslancv in resisting thetn servr«l but 
to increase the number of her admirers . — \ J:. 

^ How an ‘‘approximation to virliiiHis i *• u..?fh.v cf 

praise is not readily .scon. Dojjrocs t*f vii'lut*;tu* in.-b iu idu.i . in '.i 
female. Either a woman is virtuous or she is juif. It ». i lnnUt il th.u Mrs, 
Bracegirdle was not virtuous. For what, then, wu * >.hr *U ‘a i wtu:<a hh;h 
praise? Yoiimay qualify your censure in prtipoi tuiu to .i . hVlurvumr 

of immorality; but you cannot surely her ha ,my .riuMnue of 

decency with which she may choose to mask her imnuu.ttuy. < *. ait.-uijM»ury 
testimony seems to point out Mrs. Bracegirdle ns uu.trr,,, .nui’l 

the conjecture, if conjecture it he, seems stieuoiiienrifby itu* h^puy 

of 200/, Bellehamber, in his edition of Cihher, eouadef, her h* h.ivr Wni 
Congreve’s mistress, and pronounces her intrigue with MximitMid mdt .tut. 
table. Macaulay, in his essays, strongly iiuliiivs to thi. opou.ai. tn 
Spence’s Anecdotes, Dr. Young is nuide to n;iv, "riatciwr* u.n vny inti* 
mate with Mrs. Bracegirdle, ami lived in tlie'-Hinm Avri, U. lo.n .t- u<»# 
near hers, until his acmiaiutance with the youmj Ihu hr ., .,t M oli i.j-u ;h. 
I/e then qtiiUcd that Imise/' And Kichohe; Uowr, m a o»pv »d u 
exhorts Lord Scarsdale to 

“ Publicly e.spouse the tlame, 

And say, confound the biwu.’^ Eu, 
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particularly great in all that authors plays that wore usunlly 
performed^viz. Wasp in the play ot - Uartholoniow hur Uw 
\accio in the “ Fox,” Morose in the ‘ bileiit U uiuau, and Aha* 
nias in the''^ Alchemist.”- Chdwooit 

Ben Johnson excelled greatly in all lus namosake s coinethcs. 
then frequently acted. He was of all <*oiiK‘ilians tlie chastest 
and closest observer of nature, Jtdinson never seemed to 
know that he was before an audience ; he drevy Ins (’haractor 
as the poet designed it. To form some ulea oi Johnson, the 
reader must call to mind the simplicity ut W csluu.— 7. 


Henry Norris.^ 

i66s-i734- 

This natural comedian was lK>rn in Salislmry C'ourt, near tlie 
spot where the theatre was afterwards erected that wrni by the 

nameofDorsetGarden Theatre 'riumgh a ihnumitive hgure, 

there were many parts that he excelle<l in— vi/., iutrmtH f Untie 
in the ‘‘Wanton Life,” &c. I remember when Mr. Norris was 
in his decline, Mr. Cibber .senior imulc some Mteraiitins in tlie 
play and performed the part himself ; Mrs. ( ddtlchl that (»f Mrs, 
Brittle, But she complained that she c<mld not lu'ribrm it 
with that spirit with him as she <lid with little Norri ., as she 
called him. When I asked her the reason, she ri-plictl, ( 'uck- 
oldom did not sit so easy on CibbeFs figure as it <lid upon that 
of Norris, who seemed formed by nature to be one.*' dbe 
mother of this little great comedian was one <»f the In .i \Vi»mcii 
that came on the stage as ail actress; for some time alii-r the 
restoration of King Charles II., ymmg. smcmili I'.u rtl mm pi-r- 
formed the women’s parts, 'rhat humorous monan Ji <t»mii!g 
before his usual time to Shakspeartfs “ Hamlet/’ ‘«cnt the 
facetious Earl of Rochester to know the reastm <»t’ their del,i) 
who brought word back that “ the tiuecn was imt <|nitc *.h:iveti.'' 
“Ods fish!” (his usual exclamation) “1 beg her majesty's 
pardon; we’ll wait till her barber has done with her,” , . . . Mr. 
Norris spoke tragedy exceedingly knowing in the dincrciil 
passions, though he never performed any part in tlu* staious 
cast; for notwithstanding his judgment, on the Lomion thcancs 


1 He was known by the nickname ot ‘‘Jubilee I lit by, " 
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Sand/ord — Avoirs— At 

Duchess of Cleveland.” In Pepys’s ‘q)uuy” the mulor will 
find frequent mention of Kart. 

Michael Mohun (or Moone, as IViiVS writes his name) 
“appears” we are told, to have c.xcellecl m the tonx'ious 
parts of tragedy. Little is known of this actor, who was, how- 
ever held in great estimation by his contemporaries, 

Sandford, according to Charles Dihthm “is sni»pose(l to 
have been the completcst and most natural pertonner of a 
villain that ever existed. One would think, had it been [los- 
sible that Shakspeare, when he made ; 7 e//// e.xeuse his 

intention of perpetrating the death of Arthur, by Ins eoiuments 
on Huberts face, by which he saw the assassin in lus imml, had 
Sandford in idea, for he was rather deformed, and had a most 
forbidding countenance. The town, therefore, though the 
private character of this actor was perfectly amiable, could ntjt 
endure him in any part in which there was the remotest simU 
litude to honour or fair dealing.” 

Nokes is described as an actor “of so plain and palpable a 
simplicity, so perfectly his own, that he was as diverting in 
his common speech as on the stage. It is^ told ol hiin that a 
nobleman hearing him relate to tlie performers behiiul tlie 
scenes a conversation that he luul been witness ot the tlay 
before, asked if he was repeating anew part. Nokes, it is 
said, was so perfectly original, that Lstcoiirt, witli all llm.e 
powers of mimickry for which he wus so famous, Ktultl nut 
catch the slightest glimpse of him.” 

John Leigh, who was bom in 1689, and died in 17.n1, is 
praised as “ having been fraught with humour of a lii\uri;iul kiml. 
He was full of variety, and perfectly just to whatever chaiaeiiT 
he represented.” Underhill, of whom 'rom Davies has 
written, “was something,” says Diluliii, “between Noki's atul 
Leigh. He was true to nature in his ac.ting both from atlveuti- 
tious endowments and good sense, lie performed thost* [nirts 
which, though they are considered secondary in pla)s, retjuin^ 
very frequently more judgment than those which arc < ailed 
principal.” 

Goodman, the comedian, who left the stage towards the tdose 
of the seventeenth century, was originally a Camln-idgc* student, 
celebrated for his extravagance in dress, and for his being’ ex - 
pelled for cutting and defacing the picture of the Duke of 
Monmouth, Chancellor of the University. He took to the 
stage, and was successM; but his salary was lu^l .sull'u iciit \o 
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the Great but when he was certain that his ‘‘ Duchess” would 
be in the box to see him. — Leigh Hu7it} 

[Among other actors of this period were Keen, Griffith, Brown, 
Cross, and Trefusis, all spoken of as respectable, and even 
eminent in their different walks.] 


Richard Estcourt 

1668-1713. 

Estcourt, the comedian — or mimic rather — ^for like most 
players who devote themselves to mimickry, which is a kind of 
caricature portrait-painting, his comedy, or general humour, 
was inferior to it. He was, however, a man of wit as well as a 
mimic; and in spite of a talent which seldom renders men 
favourites in private, was so much regarded that when the 
Beefsteak Club was set up (which a late author says must not 
be confounded with the Beefsteak Club held in Covent Garden 
Theatre and the Lyceum^), Estcourt was appointed provveditore^ 
or caterer, and presented, as a badge of distinction, with a 
small gridiron of gold, which he wore about his neck fastened 
to a gi'een ribbon. He is said at one time to have been a 
tavern-keeper, in which quality (unless it was in the other) 
Parnell speaks of him in the beginning of one of his poems : — 

Gay Bacchus liking Estcoiirt’s wine, 

A noble meal bespoke us.” 

Leigh Munf. 

Cibber says, Estcourt was so amazing and extraordinary a 
mimic, that no man nor woman, from the coquette to the privy 
councillor, ever moved or spoke before him, that he would 
not carry their voice, look, mien, and motion into another 
company. But this, however, was the boundary of his merit ; 
and though he is said to have written notes on the part of 

^ The reader mil compare Hunfs account of Goodman’s “circum- 
stances” with Dr. Doran’s. — E d, 

2 Lambert, the scene-painter, when preparing his designs for a panto- 
mime or new spectacle, would often take his chop or steak cooked on the 
German stove rather than quit his occupation for the superior accomniofla- 
tion of a neighbouring tavei-n. Certain of his visitors, men of taste, striicli 
with the novfjlty of the thing, perhaps, or tempted by the savoury dish, 
took a knife and fork with Lambert, and enjoyed the treat. Hence the 
origin of Beefsteak QXxlki.— Wine and Walnuts, 
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describing the true spirit of the humour, and the tone, 
>ok, and gesture with which it ought to be delivered ; yet 
‘hen he came on the stage there was a flatness and insipidity 
^ his acting that showed he could greatly conceive, but had 
ot the power to execute. — C. Dibdm, 

The best man that I know of for heightening the revel-gaiety 
f a company is Estcourt, whose jovial humour diffuses itself 
“om the highest person at an entertainment to the meanest 
"aiter.^ Merry tales, accompanied with apt gestures and lively 
^presentations of circumstances and persons, beguile the 
.'Jravest mind into a consent to be as humorous as himself, 
^dd to this, that when a man is in his good grace, he has a 
n.imickry that does not debase the person he represents, but 
v^hich, taking from the gravity of the character, adds to the 
i-greeableness of it. This pleasant fellow gives one some idea 
the ancient Pantomime, who - is said to have given the 
i-udience in dumb show an exact idea of any character or 
Passion, or an intelligible relation of any publick occurrence, 
vith no other expression than that of his looks and gestures. — 
Sir Richard Steele. 

Richard Estcourt, bom at Tewkesbury in 1688, and 
educated in the Latin school there, stole from home at the age 

fifteen to join a travelling company of comedians at Wor- 
cester, and, to avoid detection, made his first appearance in 
women’s clothes as Roxana^ in “Alexander the Great.” He 
was discovered, however, pursued, brought home, carried to 
London, and bound prentice to an apothecary in Hatton- 
garden. He escaped again, wandered about England, went to 
Ireland, and tliere obtained credit as an actor ; then returned 
to London, and appeared at Drury-lane, where his skill as a 
mimic enabled him to perform each part in the manner of the 
actor who had obtained chief credit by it. His power of 
mimickry made him very diverting in society ; and as he had 
natural politeness with a sprightly wit, his company was sought 
and paid for at the entertainments of the g?;eat. “ Dick Est- 
court” was a great favourite with the Duke of Marlborough, 
and when men of wit and rank joined in establishing the Beef- 
steak Club, they made Estcourt their provider e^ with a small 
gold gridiron for badge, hung round his neck by a green ribbon. 


^ He was the author of a comedy called **The Fair Example,” and an 
interlude, ‘ ‘ Prunella. ” — Ed. 
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Estcourt was a writer fur the as well .is ju m 

Henry Mo r ley. 

Mr. Estcourt was the orig'inul Sofyenn/ /\:\\\ and every 
night of performance entertained the aiulic-nee w ith a variety 
of little catches and flights of humour, tli.it I'l-.e^-d all l.iu 
his critics. He was a great favourite with the l.itv' I hike 
of Marlborough, whose fame he eeleluated in si veral tsii ef, 
the-way witty ballads. He was author i*t a et'uu'dy l alhd 
.“The Wife’s Excuse j or, Cm'kokls Make 'riinn .ehv-s,” aial 
acted at the Theatre Royal in the year i;eo ; luu, as 1 have 
been informed, with moderate .smress. .\ not her litth- [fieee 
was produced by him called rrunolla,” a l•u^lt‘'.( jin* iquai the 
Italian operas then stole into fa.shion, ti>«» uiiu li Mippitrtetl hy 
the excellent voice and judgment of Mrs. 'roU;..* t 

Gcor^xi Powt*!!. 

iGCnj - 1714 . 

He was a good actor, spoilt by intetu|H‘r.iiu e, uht* » .ime aji-n 
the stage sometimes warm with Xant/ hraiidv, ;iud « d his 
heroines so furiously that Sir John Vaithrityh s.u*i thov w.ie 
almost in danger of being contjuereii on the spnt. 1 ii , ki ,i nrw 
part of any note wa.s, in 171^^, IW/Jns in A(hlis"n‘. •*( |g. 

lived on for a fewwTetehed months, lost to tin* pul . In hut mm h 
sought by sheriffs’ offuxTs. //enry J/u//v r. 

The warm and passionate p:irls of tr.iy.r'K .lU' .dw u . thf 
most taking with the autlieiux: ; for wliiiii om .*ui w*' .m-jj -.r,* 
the players pronouncing in all the violrm t* i4 .!i t:*-:! ; i.d 
parts of the tragedy which the autlit»r writ uii’i . i. a tmijM i, 
and designed that they .should have been sm .u t, d. l h.iw’ 
seen Powell very often raise hiiusc-lf a hnid « kip hv ihi . .iMUit r. 
— Addison^ 


Mrs.^ Tofts, (I famous singm* of her day, fit.- .f i .1 - , 

Ibe family of Bishop Burnet, hi i7tio shr ijniu.-.i fh*- ? ■ . L •.! | =,.| 
recovered, and married Mr, Smiili. Ih*r nuUn. , ^ 

takmg the form ofidentifying herself with the Kuyal . 'uhMut''.l.e 

had personated. She died 1758.— Ki». 
f ‘Appended the following a[»« »1. ic not,* : * ' 1 1 -o. j m - ■ . .1 , : 1 

ot Mr Powell as sometmiefiiviisinghimsdf applaud hom ih.- iM ’{/,?. .4 

an audience, I must do him the justice to own that hr » , Ih-juU, t .. Oir i 

* . 
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Powt‘ll» ului UM . a»iilf4l tt« th,' i r.Mn‘4 afirr ils 

un r.tilv atuhiUoU {♦» Isaiotni I'ait , ; aiul 

when Kh U Ih'.l wnU hi. utul lU-ttntou h.u\' ii Ui 

his uliu U) iv.iM' hsui. with t!u' u?5Ui..t }»!,«, amp!!.. U P.nU'll 
agreed U>;u rt*|«! i»t hi . ♦ imt i? .^na- «.i whi» h h** tii^L |h4.s- 

session oh ,ind ahn»‘4 th.- \v!u4.' »•! .til'-./ (\ 

Mr, (h-oi>;o Tiuvrll. a i. pnJ.ih!*' u.fh mjtiv f\* t-l- 

lciu*i»*s, gavi* *nit th-lt hr U.ijild prii, .nn tli * p.irt ai A:* 
/;/4A// ni iho luassiir! m! ih it \rtv r-.. rll.-nt l lmls .h KoVltl ., 
Mr. licttcitou, Hr i mrainh hi! lu . m umm .tial i.m!;* nt v»n* r; 

yet to tu.ikr tho pi* luir hkr, h.r mum» L^ .l ihr ihtsnmtir-, 

ut*tlhtomp‘-t» old ,v.r, Uid tlir J!lh, !»n.; p vui ...f llu' uliu h 

tliUt gOMt UU!l vva. u . i; . d wnll, i ‘I t ./ 

/V 

Mr;. Su .itutah Miuintfuid. 


I ; 1. 


Mrs. .Mount!' ‘id daiui - 
as her ili-ioolri u j . ^ n t . 
any ligoiou. t.^nra ui np 
hmi a*. < hir d.iy. m a l a 

he pei'l>>un*'d !h,0 ora. 
Wlilht -.hr U -i. . 5 -r? f } • -A. 
applau .o , th ’ I ’ *11 ?1 

vvhl« h I * .’4 It I : !a’ . i i 
elude ihi' * .u . ? 1, ; . 

eniu e.dili^ h- I .>-1; nd Id - 


hrl Vr.U , l r» .t,u>r dr!4.Uj..'d, l-ul 

.1- ‘ II ,j, , }(,4 pl.ii ’d nndrt 
, oa! bi, .1. . .-jnri .-d {< » .lOna! jis'l 

;d li jh-5 ,d, .O ' .1 '.k- d u !m? pi, tv Ha , to 
H.= . '-Id It U-4. ! I h- " u ualrl " 

' ' ‘.h:‘ i. i-i t.'d 1 t V.'O.h V, OM?. 

i a ;'d fU !d O , .i0,;;:Ov 

• . - , d 1... ■ , a, 

-da.^ .. ..... a. ■ . 4 ,,. .p,.,.,.^ 


ilppeantn^ r lo O 1 Ju . , I. :.. OJ ? a ■ .• 

the pel'.oH .qip.afd -d I . pki.v p. . , j »■ djd,,!tTd .1 

repivM*ni,Oh>ij a tk.u .-i .i;.-,! .j 

the .uaUrni a, a;,.- .d:,,.:. ,? d p.-: p,,A„-;, J.i tp,., 

U4-» taken lio;:} and d, d ■. .■• -n .i.L ■; id-'- a/'. e/ /d/ 

*4 .k’Ao.. “ 


Mrs, *M > -■ in ? ; • ■ 1 ^ , » » • ■: d >■ ■ » . ->•• 0 , » ...f 1 

, , ■-■.1 , :.. t._ 

adit' !»i a* l . — , ■ ; ,;d . .i..;d . • . O , u- ■ -I d ' . 

I . a . n:u aa-l alia. aU a , . . ; iadd'a vd :u ,t 


* / A, fhr Kn^p-J * ' uo I 

* I'hr.^ i r , t .-ip ., 

hkdr I,., ,,, ip ,'. 


i I 
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Jl/rs. Susanmh Mountfm'd. 

diawing-room, and seems to contain the most complete system 
of female foppery that could possibly be crowded into the 
tortured form of a fine lady. Her language, dress, motion, 
manners, soul and body, are in a continual hurry to do some- 
thing more than is necessaiy or commendable. And though I 
doubt it will be a vain labour to offer you a just likeness of Mrs. 
ilountford’s action, yet the fantastic impression is still so 
strong in my memory that I cannot help saying something- 
though fantastically, about it. The first ridiculous airs that 
break from her, are upon a gallant never seen before who 
delivers her a letter from her father, recommending him to her 
good graces, as an honourable lover. Here now, one wduld 
think, she might naturally show a little of the sex’s decent 
resen-e, though never so slightly covered. No, sir, not a tittle 
of It ; modesty is the virtue of a poor-souled country gentle- 
woman; she IS too much a court lady to be under so vulgar 
a confusion; she reads the letter therefore with a careless 
dropping hp, and an erected brow, humming it liastily over as 
If she were impatient to outgo her father’s commands, by making 
a complete conquest of him at once ; and that the latter might 
not embarrass her attack, crack ! she scrambles it at once into 
her palm, and pours upon him her whole artillery of airs eyes 
and motion; dow-ngoes her dainty diving body to the CTOund 

attractions; then launches into a flood of fine language and 
compliment, still playing her chest fonvard in fift/ falls and 
nsmgs, like a swan upon yuving water; and to cZSete her 
impertinence, she is so rapidly fond of 'her oSi wk *2 slS 
will not give her lover leave to praise it • silent ^ ® 

and vain endeavours to speak L A T ^ 

sation he is admitted to: which^t kst helflr 

an affected coquette in a dra^namn personate 

?o,ltsge : to oil which she wMed th^Sfa, J”of * » » 
-.J is Paid to hay, pllyS S g/ 
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H*r ^ i;,w. 
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Robert Wilks. 


Wilks the actor was the greater ruler in matters of dress about 
this time. He was exceedingly simple in his tastes off the 
stage, but he was the best-dressed man upon it ; and what he 
adopted was universally followed. An eminent critic writing; oi 
this actor in 1729, says, ‘'Whatever he did on the stage, let it 
be ever so trifling-— whether it consisted in putting on his gloves, 
or taking out his -watch, lolling on his cane, or taking snuff — 
every movement was marked by such an ease of breeding nnd 
manner, everything told so strongly the involuntary motion of 
a gentleman, that it was impossible to consider the character he 
represented in any other light tlian that of reality ; but what 
was still more surprising, that person who could thus delight 
an audience from the gaiety and sprightliness of his manner, I 
met the next day in the street hobbling to a hackney-coach, 
seemingly so enfeebled by age and infimnities that I coiikl 
scarcely believe him to be the same^ man.*' This splendid 
dresser exercised charity in a questionably liberal manner. 
He was a father to orphans, and left his widow with scarcely 
enough to find herself in cotton gowns.— Doran, 

In " Rule a Wife,’* the old stage critics delighted in the 
Copper Captain \ it was the test for every comedian. It could 
be worked on like a picture and new readings given. Here it 
was admitted that Wilks was unrivalled. — Fitzgerald, 

Wilks has a singular talent in representing the gracCvS of 
nature : Cibber the deformity in the affectation of them. ’Were 
I a writer of plays, I should never employ either of them in 
parts which had not their bent this way. This is seen in the 
inimitable strain and run of good humour wdiich is kept up in 
the character of Wildair^ and in the nice and delicate abuse of 
understanding in that of Sir NorocUy. Cibber in another light 
hits exquisitely the flat civility of an affected gentleman usher, 

and Wilks the easy flatness of a gentleman To beseech 

gracefully, to approach respectfully, to pity, to mourn, to lovt*, 
are the places wherein Wilks may be made to shine wdth tlic 
utmost beauty. To rally pleasantly, to scorn artfully, to Hatter r, 
to ridicule, and neglect, are what Cibber would perform with 
no less excellence. — Steele, 

Wilks was an Irishman and had never dreamt of being an 
actor, but had drudged on in the Secretary of State’s office, till 


his friend’s family. Mention is made, however, of one of Farquhav’s daiig'htcni 
being alive in 1764, and having to submit to drudgery for bread. — K d. 
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Colley Cibber. 

ber when he brought me one of his Odes to have my opinior 
I could not hear such nonsense, and would not let him read ; 
to the end, so little respect had I for that gf^eat 7nan (laughing' 
—Ibid. 

Macklin says, Nature formed Colley Cibber for a coxcomb 
for though in many respects he was a sensible and observan 
man, a good performer and a most excellent comic writer, yc 
his predominant tendency was to be considered among the me: 
as a leader of fashion, among the women as a bcau-gerrqoh 
Hence he excelled in almost the whole range of light fantasti 
comic characters. His Lord FoL>J>^?igfon was considered fo 
many years as a model for dress, and that hauteur and non 
chalance which distinguished the superior coxcombs of tha 
day. The picture of him in this character, with a stiff em 
broidered suit of clothes, loaded with the ornaments of rings 
muff, clouded cane, and snuif-])ox, exhibits a good lesson t< 
a modern beau of the versatility and frivolity of fashion.— 
Percy Anecdotes. 

Colley Cibber, to the reputation of an approved and success 
ful writer, added the higher character of a distinguishe( 
dramatic writer. His merit in both capacities introduced hin 
to persons in high life, and made him free of all gay companies 
In his youth he was a man of great levity, and the con stun 
companion of our young noblemen and men of fashion in thei 
hours of dissipation ; Cibber diverted them \vith his odd sal lie 
of humour and odd vivacities. He had the good fortune, ii 
advanced life, to solace the cares of a great statesman, in hi 
relaxations from business ; Mr. Pelham loved a wit) 

Colley Cibber. But an habitual love of play, and a rivetet 
attachment to pleasure, rendered him not so agreeable t( 
persons of a grave turn of mind. — 7! Davies. 

Colley Cibber, one of the earliest of the dramatic autol >io 
graphers, is also one of the most amusing. He nourished ii 
wig and embroidery, player, poet, and manager, during tli 
Augustan age of Queen Anne, somewhat earlier and soincwha 
later. A most egregious fop according to all accounts he 
but a very pleasant one notwithstanding, as your fop of j)arts i 
apt to be. Pope gained but little in the warfare he waigcd will 
him, for this plain reason, that the great poet accuses his advei 
sary of diilness, which was not by any means one of his .sint- 
instead of selecting one of tlie numerous faults, such as pertnes^ 



prcsuinptiim, of whit h he was really .uuilty. • 

r Jt 

a)lh^v (‘ihber was extremely haugluy as a tlu*atiiral 
:inagt*i’/ mul very i*is«tleiit l»» thamatists. When he hail 
jcetetl 11 i>lay, if the autiM‘r ile^ireil him tti |unm um 
e partieiilar parts <»f it whith dt.pleaseil him» he 
piiu'h of smith ami au avetetl m ya'*u*ial terms* " Sir* tluae 
iiothinK ill it to i neti »* m> |*a . a»»ii . " Kiehliju^ imtti 
ices this iutt» *‘Ue la hi * |*lav i tauaimne, a 

.*r.st»n*il satire upou ( a»lley aiul his smii I hetiphiliis. t/Veyy 
ohmifh 

As to his |H’rson» he is sira^ht ami wellmaile ; of an eipm 
amtetuinee, even free fiMin the i itous matk*i i*f i»lil a>;e. 

ect or fiilliiw him, ami no |»ei i»»n Ui*uti| imagine he everluite 


I *rhe hi*anry t»f I liiuv t itir rh’vair, \tjfh hIu h (hr ut»nr **( (',.(!iy 
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thr Slti *a Aj’tiJ KiHi. i Mi uv-a !h.' • hy- h 1,4 

tit ill liotty t-iiu*, 

KitiS. I l.tVfit trif ‘liic-a. V* t»*> »!>. , X n<fw ItMii >* »*{<i |trvl ut 

ij .i-l S ill a>ui V < jM tir, u»i 1 . 1 th>- ui »»i u;riii* nf *.{ t a U l » n rn.uir, 

f WiUotii' < i« !if l |l a»a u*'! 

Il|*UV i .ttJi'U4i A lli'iahi ,»,?«/ J U jih/f S'H ' 1 lit 

.s i'» I eu * » i' is at 

Itiy.p iV4- tU I’ Wara 

AU‘\, lr.o*'Ui»a • •11 th.'| e? *a, ej-i*' IssiJ Ii.u*i,ir4 tr* Iaui 
StJ l*y t ti ill** . fM I itu a. . } I' s ‘i, i Jt'Av -J, «!»•* aH- i « .»,a! i 

i{* Sti’ Sl i}*iwih .t3 4 I 

lU* lit I ‘O'! i’t ir'Ua** ihi* lAtj-asy; mI 0 ; ' i ■* ■? . | ii.', J 

I UV'lf'l IM i KiJlli I •*««!, t.lU'A Jli'-. lH 5 i l I ; 

I 7 ti 7 ' trolly I -ua- u i . * I • . a ?.) .! }y"t f .ta » -I ■ ua, 

t 7 m. t't.lltn ia?.M |»!arv I au.-, 1 i:Ss. ,in l f. ..I* 5 . , . .s- ; .i .:i 

1711. NVai Alia I ji-'.'fi Sir.j.': . I -.’a iiif-s }..v:f.ay‘l lui* yi.;:!, 

ill! I'. 

171*' 1 iJ-la*'! it ui, au 1 12- »-m ?.-•.-!*■ a I'.u -.Juf* 

1714 . A III' jji.mlK- t e» ‘*;i I' . f'- r. ./i ot i;, 17*1 

t7l7‘ }*i’t im*'' .I vwOj I a , 

774 ‘ til* I, .m t v-!s- |>s j 

,:770. Shn *4 t*», 1 .»u 4I9'>, Aa 1 I' ..k 4 |•^uy h.t3v4 I aia- Is -sts i.?**: *i 

■'7^4' |*4l*'Ul |,Jl4Ja*-4 *'» iH'- 0is-'>' ; ri- >r ? j.-.i 'ar ^ ^ 

I- Srja. tpjfS 

:7S(|. ‘I4lC l>tuiy 'I *.«- ».A ai fJit- • ySsi'j-.aiy 

y«‘«l ;U the Kiii^f a 4lir4itr, 

‘rtuT* u%'\\ lirmy n»* Ma*iv'-4 

t I mV» 4 l*y lar, i la- x ..m|>Aav I'lA^n-a 4 I sti** t ^,' -am 
:Hia, t*oMy t*i»r a]*«"H«r4 viiit'** Sh*? jKt.ut.u-'-mrta Aji »Mr 



46 Colley Cibber, 

the burden of above two-thirds of his years.----- 
“ Histo}y of pic Shrge” 1749* 

Colley Cibber wore the laurel with unblushing front fo 
twenty-seven years, from 1730. His annual birthday and new 
year’s odes for all that time are treasured in the 
Magazme, They are all so bad that Jiis friends pretended li< 
had made them so on purpose. Dr. Johnson, however, asscrte( 
from his personal knowledge of the man that he took great pain 
with his lyrics, and thought them far superior to Pindar’s- Hi 
effusions are truly incomparable. Not only are they rtll Dad 
but not one of them in twenty-seven years contains a good line 
Yet he was, happily for him.self, more impenetrable to tine 
of the wits than a buffalo to tlie stings of mosquitoes. Of tlu 
numerous epigrams twanged atliim, hci’cis one from the JLorido} 
Magazi?iciox 1737 : — 

“ ON SliElNG TOIiAGGO-PIPES LIT WITH ONE OP THE L.AUREA.TE’S 01>K8* 

“ While the soft song that warbles George’s praise 
From pipe to pipe the living fame conveys ; 

Critics, who long have scorn’d, must now admire. 

For who can say his ode iiow wants its fire?” 

BlackwooiVs Magazine y i S 4 8 . 

Cibber, though he wrote a good comedy, would appear In 
some accounts of him to have been little more on the stagje tluu 
a mimic of past actors . — Leigh Hunt 

Garrick, when he made one laugh, w'as not always judicious 
though excellent. What idea did his Sir ffolui Brute give of : 
surly husband? His Bayes was no less entertaining j l>ut i 
was a Garreteer-bard. Old Cibber preserved the solemn <*<).\ 
comb ; and was the caricature of a great poet, as the part •vva: 
designed to be.— Walpole. 

His treatise on the stage is inimitable. — Ibid. 

Cibber, with a great stock of levity, vanity, and affeetalion 
had sense, and wit, and humour. — Warion, 

Cibber was perhaps upon the whole a character of as singula 
utility to the theatre as any that ever lived; for with o tit an; 
extraordinary inherent genius, by judgment, by art, "by iiige 
nuity, and by perseverance, he became eminent as an aotor, a 
an author, and as a manager ; and I think it not difficult to |>ra 
nounce that, in the last capacity, Garrick modelled his eoinluc 





Thojnas Doggett. 

plan. Conscious of the impossibility of attain- 
e author by bold and genuine traits of intiii- 

)dost)^^^s, he contented himself with keeping within the 
irit he nature, and what he lost on the side of fire and 
us means gained on the side of order and morality. 

^ g the Anathema of Collier was fulminated against 

f as ill Dryden, Congreve, and the rest, Cibber kept him- 
; ‘ ^ ^^fiensive and secure as that laurel with which he was 
^ so harmlessly adorned. — C. Dibdin, 

Thomas Doggett. 

.... — 1721. 

come to characters directly comical, it is not to be 
,agin d effect a well-regulated stage would have upon 

The craft of an usurer, the absurdity of a rich 
Awkward roughness of a fellow of half-courage, the un- 
iceiul Qf ^ fellow of half-wit, might be for ever put out 

coLint^j^g^j^^g by proper parts for Doggett . — Szr Richard Steele, 
An Excellent comic actor, who was for many years joint 
inagear with Wilks and Cibber .... and bequeathed the Coat 
d BacI^^ rowed for by Thames watermen every first 

August from London Bridge to Chelsea. — If. Morley, 
Doggett, as we are informed from good and impartial autho- 
y, was the most original and strictest observer of nature of 
the actors then living. He was ridiculous without impro- 
lety, he had a different look for every different kind of 
.rnour j and though he was an excellent mimic, he imitated 
thing hut nature. In comic songs and dances he was admi- 
jlo \ and if the description of his performance of Beu^ in 
;x)ve for Love,” be correct, that part has certainly never been 
rformecL since to any degree of perfection. He was a great 
server of nature, and particularly delighted in catching the 
inners in low life, as Congreve is said to have gone to 
Lipping to write Ben^ Gay to Newgate to furnish his Beggars’ 
jcra,’’ or as Swift used to listen for hours to the low Irish ; 
,t with all this the acting of Doggett was so chaste, and his 
inners in private life so well bred, that though he never chose 
be the actor anywhere but on the stage, yet his company was 
umly sought after by persons of rank and taste. — Dibdin. 



^8 John Rich. 

This truly great comedian was born in Castle-street, Dublii 
(a circumstance overlooked by the laureate, Cibber). ’ He lef 
his occupation as an actor several years before his death, anc 
in his will bequeathed to Waterman Hall a sum for ever, suffi 
cient to buy a coat and silver badge, to be rowed for on tin 
Thames by prentices every year that have fulfilled their in 
dentures. A humorous poet wrote the following lines on tin 
occasion on a glass window at I^mbeth, on August ist, 1736 : 

Tom Doggett, the greatest sly drolc in his parts. 

In acting was certain a master of arts. 

A monument left — no herald is fuller, 

His praise is sung yearly by many a satller. 

Ten thousand years hence, if the world lasts so lono-, 

Tom Doggett must still be the theme of their song.*^’ 

Chefwood. 

Doggett, the player, was a man of great humanity, as wil 
appear by this story : — His landlady’s maid having taken ai 
opportunity to go into his chamber one afternoon and cut he 
throat with one of his razors, of which an account being brough 
to him behind the scenes the same night, Doggett with groa 
concern and emotion cried out, “ Zounds, I hope it was no 
with my hesi razor — R, / Vemfzcr. 

John Rich. 

1681-1761. 

When Lim appeared, with matchless art and whim. 

He gave the power of speech to every limb ; 

Tho’ mask’d and mute convey’d his quick intent, 

And told in frolic gestures what he meant : 

But now the motley coat and sword of wood 
Require a tongue to make them understood . — Garrick 

In gesticulations and humour our Rich appears to have 
a complete mimic ; his genius was entirely confined to 
mime, and he had the glory of introducing harleciuin^ on tli 


^ The parti-coloured hero, with every part of his drc-ss, has been <h\x\\ 
out of the great wardrobe of antiquity ; he was a Roman Mime. 1 hul 
quin is described with his shaven head, rasis capitilms ; his sooty fac 
fuUgine faciem ohducti ; his flat, unshotl feet, planipedes ; and his patcht 
coat of many colours, Mimi centunculo^ — See “ Curiosities af LUeratitred' 


yohn Rkk 4g 

Englisl^ stage, wluch he played under du? t'eigiuHl nanu* nf la'v. 
jlcc'ould dcserihe io the aiMlienre hy his si^ivs atul gestures as 
intelligihly ;is others t'ould evpress Ity winds. “Mtere is a large 
carioaturc print td’ the ttitnnph vvhii h Ri» h liad id Gained «»vfr 
the severe tnuses <it’ tragtaiy aiut t inm-dv, whith lasted tot* 
long not to e\titt‘ jealousy and tjptur.ttoni tVinn the iw/j' 
tinvnafuiii**^ /. jy/snt fi. 

H’he name of Kit h sltould he ilear to all pautmnime goers; 
ond the rows td* little tutes that Une the tii»iu seats at (.'luist- 
inas taught \vht> their Inmeta* Uir was. t'hei e were pantonrimes, 
imlccd, hetore his clay, so early a;* the year i ;oo ; hnt it was 
Rich, htith player an«l writer, who made tliat stnt ui' piet e 
res[»cctahle. It was in 1717 that we hnd his name tint 
spumnisly assiH iateti w ith a t ailed '* I larle«|Utn K\e 

{Utctl’’‘ He was a soaitge heiiig and etnious manager, hut 
beyond tjuestion the mo a ttvattoii i anil original ot harteituins. 
, . , . Rit h Ifotn some atlei taltoit wiutld tun appear under 
his own uame» hut was always set down in the lulls as Mr. 
hun.” He was not a hitle eneniru , ami ha*! a ihaleet ot his 
own, with an othl, ldunt» Ahernethy mannei. /* 

The poor man's head, wlmh was mn natui iUy very t tear, 
had heen tlisoiilereil with supetsittion, and he lahuuteti umlef 
the tyninny ot a wile and the lettor ot hell bie at the same 
tiine,^ — AVe/Ze//. 

Mr. Rii h was mn onlr a very atllul ♦onitnei ot that kimt *»f 
stage entertsiinment I alh d pantomime, hot .ut adniiral^le a* tot 
of luirleipiin. the [uuu ip.d ai tor in it/ Noi » an we hoasi of 

*i’tilui.in, ill hi i -nt oil; i fMhii 

Mmus a iu4«lui»s’a, » -nirifn i »M attoktg the lime »»r 

Mlt'liilail. “Hr «.»■'. S .IvMS -Oi •!/’ h^~ ’'r.s tto t4slr 

skill ill the n OS -a flo***;; nia»i4|‘Sn ^40, 

jiUUtUT*, \V»«>»h*n »ns!ai ^'0 5^» I «■ I .y t •vrt l^aO’y 5»»sr»as, 4 ls«t 

IhTMI". 4>»'l hrjMiU* j !•« h< huvlx t A |.sr,. »|.j . hr 44 fMiflhri 

J*s» vvul.rrt\.*ik !; }>45trh»..,f t ISW4IO, »»‘4 *t| ^ham 

liinh ;iu»l l»ra a-j I * 4 Il>r40u il I»*rn4|«r*i»r IJw idriihra Mtl 4 

0't't;iill •»< tst 4011 t,» ijiy ih«- *»4Vram-?4 m| Utr * .Mujt. Ait l thrirhitu 

tsiutlivol to iteamt^ir hitsi':rn, ^iisih 4 htr»»*b ine» th** *'-*« . -.hiUsni^ 
l<» willir V', lltr irhri.O'jAl **1 4 |v4filtrtmtrtsr 4 » I I isrAn**. 

Aim*ng ihr aniiH I «a itso i h«4r» $( 4 ♦.a- ^-Ir^asssa 1*44 iitn^tf' 

♦lu*:r»l ; illt4 in dur ihr itimlrlJy hoa*- k Ainr k ihr 

.st.ljH*, luskilif' 4 ■; sst a v;.> -.u i -^v l ’.sliH, ■;.*« 

(m jMlina*.!**' m- *' lui-. t-, \ ^sv.ii hx4 j’.li 

iwt' \\ l.ji, M»y vl. I'f.. .iSii’-; Il«r- is < y ■ i* 

r: 
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yohn Rich. 

any one man who has, during the space of fifty years, 
approached to his excellencies in that part. His gesticulation 
was so perfectly expressive of his meaning, tliat e\'eiy motion 
of his hand or head, or any part of his body, was a kind of 
dumb eloquence that was readily understood by the audience. 
Mr. Garrick’s action was not more perfectly adapted to his 
characters than Mr. Rich’s attitudes and movements to the 
varied employment of the wooden swortl^ magician. His 
taking leave of Columbine in one or two of hi.s pantomimes 
was at once graceful and affecting. — T, Davies. 

As the late Mr. Rich, the celebrated Harlc([uin, was one even- 
ing returning home from the playhouse, in a hacknc^ -coai'h, he 
ordered the coachman to drive him to the Sun, then a famous 
tavern in Clare hlarket. Just as the <x)ac.h passed one of the 
windows of the tavern, Rich, wlio perc:eivcti it to be 0[>cn, 
dexterously threw himself out of the coach-window into the 
room. The coachman, who .saw nothing of this transaction, 
drew up, descended from his box, opened the coach door, anil 
let down the step, then taking off his hat, he waited for some 
time, expecting his fare to alight ; but at lengdh, looking into the 
coach, and seeing it empty, he bestowed a few hearty curses on 
the rascal who had bilked him, remounted his box, turned about, 
and was returning to his stand, when Rich, who had waU hed 
his opportunity, threw himself into the coai’h, lookeil <mt\ asked 
the fellow where the devil he was driving, and desired him to 
turn about. The coachman, almo.st petrified with fear, instantly 
obeyed, and once more drove up to tlie door of the tavern. 
Rich now got out, and after reproaching the tellow with 
stupidity, tendered him his money. No, (hut bless your 
honour,” said the coachman ,• “my master has ordered me to 
take no money to-night.” “Rslunvl” said Rich; “your 
master’s a fool; here’s a shilling for yourself,” “No, no,” 
said the coachman, who had by this time remounted liis ho.v, 
“that wont do. I know you too well for all your shoes ; anil 
so, Mr. Devil, for once you’re outwitted .”— ThousafiJ A'olablc 
Things. 1800. 

Nobody in Harlequins beat Rich, the manager of this 


beat you hollow. What d'ye think on’t, eh?” “Think oii't 1” said John- 
stone, m a tone of the utmost contempt; “I shimhl l)v veiys.uTyUT 
couldn t make a much better elephant than that at any tinic 
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Harlequin comes their chief!— Soc fnmi .i,Or 
The hero seated in fantastic <\'ir! 

Wedded to novelty, his only arms 

Are wooden swords, wands, talismans, and < Itajms. 

On one side Folly sits, by souu* falUsl l'‘uin 
And on the other his arch-patmn I.cn. 

Behind, for liberty athirst in vaii^, 

Sense, Ixelpless captive ! drains the t^allinc t hain. 

i 

The education of Rich, manajjcr of l.iiuuln's lim 
and Covent Garden Theatres, luul liccii jintsslv ncjilci d.n' 
sequently, though he had a gcxwl iinilriM.indiu;;. his laniaia -J 
was vulgar and ungrammatical. He li.id i Kiitrai t.-d a sir.nVr 
and rude habit of calling everylmdy Mister, wlin li c.avc ri-'c t'l 
an unmannerly km-mot liy I'odtc.’ Ricli havnu; ailed hj,,. 
Mister several times, Foote grew ttaiiu, ami 
re^on of his not calling him by liis mime. " 1 i.ni't l,,. an-.n ’ 
said Rich; “ for I sometimes fiirgei mvowu naui,-” •* ri’,ii\ 
extraordinary,” reiilietl Fo((te, ‘Mor tiiuiigli I km-u >..ii 
not write it, I did not .sui>[io.se ymi ennld loi-;* > n," 

Covent Garden Theatre eontiniied till i ;•(..» im be itni,|(,.r 
ruptedly managed by Rich, who. it mm.i be . ...ole , ,-,1 ui-oi 
his father’s plan, though he was m.i the ..uiie miauotd,|,| 
racter, continued to keep liimself it|i .i . .i tMiomlable m 
the managers of Drury Line. His o«n |.e.t..„„amV 
Harieqpi, and the advantage Im took ot i, 
tor foreign gew-gaws, nowand then opemnd m b. . nd.„u\vti' 
decided supenonty. In the time of Heetnood h, . i. e,i,,n.in..' 
were a great injury to his opponents, amt tl.,m,di 1 do not t 
he was ever .splendidly olf— indeed, he i-. .I.-',, nl..s| t,.), ,' 
been at one time .so neees.sitat.-d as to )i.,vr lak. n ■< ! 

situated m three different etmmies to have avoi.l.-,! ihr i,,,,.,. 
toityof he sheritts’ olikers-ye, h. ,.,.4 ..atejl 

the letter his performens, and all tho.,. „,th «i„.m I„. ,1 
engagements.— yj/M//. " 




like a leaf, 

look up till 

had, he said, “ A halile’s Motlniij 
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Mrs PnrtcT. 

.... 

Mrs. Wntvv ww . r ill, rui. \v< H .h.qn J. iinl r.i.v .uitl •h',;in!tr»! 

in h uul .Miu*-, .m*l lin Vi»u r luiil .i 

small nt MnlciHrl, liiui.Uiil. nt, Mtiu’t, 

iauitily fV'ivtlfii. Ml, llutv lu tiu' h.tlui i»t ,in»l 

toning Hi’f 1***’**“’** *-^**”‘*‘ -a 

a chant ; I'Ut ^Uoih* t \t wa . fka ihr |»uMh lui \\a> .u ih.a 

pcriotl aci ,1 *h nil ♦ Icttir, *»i ilcit .hr iht«*vv 

(letlrt in tlu* loMt of |i.i >,uoi. if r, iritaiu fh.tf h* i K^ nnai [tuly^ 
ment ami griuii^ iu tin- htvju .t l.ut .t » o| ffaHs ilv, iM *|niril 
enthusiasm in .Ul aruunit hri, .uul th a shr u.i, fhoMKla to hr 
alike of t!i«- t» lul.ir m*i thr triuirr / 

i remvmhi-r Ml • f, in uIimim ti timr h.ul hnit 

in voice aiol tor. .m yu'.ii m oi.oiv put., a. IjJv 
z/Z/V/k in .nIimo /’ // m iIm- ' |»i j|. .,r»l \|Mfhrf/' 

anti many paii, oi ili - knia, ih a hri i-tr.tt i* fii.o. i huiurm r 
of look ami cr aosr. .». a »!n .hoo m , 40 *l \i t I hivr 

heanl hel ih'i l.iiK- .h*- h f* tU>' .u^um l>* i!i • of lU ■ 

seniifnenl'* in ihr | .uf Ji> i- it nr.-*! i \.i. 

She e\telii**i y.o itlv tu tl; • IrtnUir .uid ffir Irfolrr Ihr 
great at tt*r .pr iiifi * m i.ifaui. i oi hn AV: .not 

Dr. jt»lmM»n > 4 >iO : Ih a oi , ,.f U iyn o tilu' hr 

hatt nevrr .rrli h» i ‘ I . .J , '.h‘‘ at Si il, 

though ah,*i|utrU A ftrpo]'-. h.i.wn/ li.vl ]. j hit. )oiui »1,-. 
lotafetl hy A fail fO'Oi ii t *h.r...‘ :n m rn. ririfH t utUi 
a higlfivaymau, ohotu -.hr in? . lUou hy 

the sight *>l a hl.or ol prJ.4, I hr t,rrH 

driven to *ir .pn.ifiMn hv ^v,iuS. V.it. r hitii Irii \nun*'A-., 

ailtl allrrw, tol l 1.0 i ll »i ifv . !•?, . ih .. n).S}..j» Im» |. hr! of 

his tlifiiily. In .m us».r m jh ' " Ui^ u '* Jir 

iUul t<l snpl** »| f h’’i .rll «»iii .1 ii iul« ;jv i * .io.' .0*1 .itfrf Oj/OHj,* 

Mary's ilr.irli tt..in.to!, -ih^' hv* .ooeutoj* hy 'duhar fhn- 

Slage with iiri ♦ .UO* r* i. 5 ->.h'n»U A\htAi.u^ h^u ,? i of .vo^h.^r. , 
At last shr hrr'.rll .uom ar»l »,t% *h.o:U , f f O h.h;r.i.u, 

Mio jcml hri 4 ■- ■;-.or-' hrl-.O' lor 

;tt*ath, saiil she v,a. Ihnj -.,i viiiolh'4 lU.a .t pu rio- ..i ./U! .i/r 

***Mt.. fs-o.-i th^ i . . .M y >■■; , ^$.; » i, . -.i :<.,'hU 

:UCO of tlUHl i U.i;.., ,, .,i i " •, •, ^ 
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ill the abstract might have been taken iVom hov (-(vantonanro.-^ 

Mrs. Porter surpassed Garrick in passionate tragedy.-^ 
Walpole. 

Barton Booth. 

1681-X733. 

Booth enters : hark ! the universal iH‘al 1 

“ But has he spoken ?” Not :i syllable. 

“ What shook the stage and made the i»ei>[»Ie stare?'* 

Cato’s long wig, flower’d gown, and laei|uer’tl eliair. 

Booth had great advantages from birth and eihu ation ; he 
was a relation of the Earl of Warrington, and not far remote 
from the title, tie was a scholar, and a man of ptK*tieal faiuy, 
as his compositions in verso, which ari‘ far from mean, will 
testify. His professional merit recommended him to Lord 
Bolingbroke, who was so pleasetl widi his conipany and mn. 
versation that he sent his chariot to the diM»r »»t' the tiu-atro 
every night to convey Booth, after tin* j^lay was fmi.dusi, to his 
country seat. There was in his look an aj»pari*nt .ivKuhu'ssof 
mind, which struck everybody tliat saw him, 1 have heard Mr, 
Delane, the actor, say, that when he eiiierv d the Brdford cofthe 
house, at a time when it was frequented hy men ot' tasliitm, he 
attracted the eyes of everybody hy the bencv<«l(’m e of his 
aspect, the grandeur of his step, and the die.iiity ot his whole 
demeanour. To sum u[» his chara<'ter, lu! \va . an adin' of 
genius, and an amiable man. - T, Ihivh's', 

Barton Booth was an actor of great talent. After Ih’ttertoif.s 
death he w'as kept back hy Wilks in favour of in . Iiit nd Mills, 
who was a very inferior actor to Bootli. Wie n Aildisoifs 
‘'Cato” was produced, the hero was olieied to (‘ibber, who 
refused it. It was then given to Mills, wlio de. lim d aciinj.; it 
on the ground of its being too old for him. It wa , then given 
to Booth, who was so eminenlly successful in the represimlation 
of the character, as to he universally alhiwed to be at tlu* head 
of his profession. His popularity was perhaps in sonu' measure 
assisted by the party feeling which the prodtuuhm of the i»lay 
had created.^ — 2'he M'afu\^ePs Ao/e AWA 

JelniMui, “was at ih.if tiiui- nu tin* witli 
faction. The Whigs applaiulal every Hue (in the [.Le.) m whidt hltoiy 
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Having |umr»I auluic lu-iu-.ilh tlu* sustiptunu j -a! »*! 

Garrit’k to iHnuUi »»o lu* r.^aisa. .ual iui rnu!n| h.. U t a* 
wander on to tin* iuioil’k-r intsna*u.il *>! eh * .»4a .'lv l 

celebrated Miuijlr II - ti U4 4 wia*, uIj u lu' ^4* 

still a thought tH»V at VVr .Ouai a t '*f!a»»4 fiA-ai.: h? * hr j. ! 

turned by the sen ^ 4 tu Hi w !»u h ia* *!Mt d nh u .a ou/ *»n - 

of lVrent't‘*3i J‘laV '* ♦lUlth’dl thr 0!f5>j -.iiit’ ♦*! vil^an h.r 

wuH the laviionte I’ut-tL 4?i>l wiih jj,, ..tdv.ui 

tagcH but melody ol iMa-*, and hsMuu .lad n» ;• |*ri 4«»a, 
became by indn^Ov aud an^u Ga- ^tr.ts 

.‘Xtiukiie dehtuatnui * *>t iujju ui . dt. vv it ‘U In a 

;ho ap|)laU^e of iMnh!**n-> u\ hr* hir tnur, and iM-'i h; , 

icath* l^riH'Utvd hnu eha* hi-aniui »..t a i.-ifu.d |•1,!.» r ua r»*rf. j 

Jorner. ■■■- • ; A » ■*'^* ^ ' / e n'.. ne " 

U is rcflUlkahh' tlf.a uhn, :CJ lUr vnv Vs'-U Wdk'i 

eft Dublin lor Ihnu j-.ovr, I..-u n. ,d .. » f.fr I n-n -..hi’a inn I’n-ld-i, 

ind vvlu* had m h-^-luid l-ran a tr -r th-' 

UIS» some tn»|s' afCn hi-, atiir^ai j\i i.*nvd.'J!i, . •/:■ ^. ', ;■• | .&*, f’l- 
!(mleini»t atul dr.tsevi lii. a i?a.! -d 5n*- 

lu! vice ol haoi iiuukju,.;;, \Ux^ li^' nj.'.tadv sn.ad^- a r ■ v 
»hkh he never *>1 uU--Uv a‘-.J.nd. .n-nr di.i,! <•, .!,!> I 

0 this eilemi»*4a:n r don - . an hr n • duu’-lt 5 .Hj 4 W:.>d| 

nndebted for so adinn.u-:’- .:.n. I 

in connevnuj h.-lv.-r. a/-. , .-v. liar .Ji. .n:d 

"b 4 s of whl'di 1 ;.- a,:, ^i:- .-.'•■I,: 5 ^1 tU ■■ r r n 

inry told, tin* .-f ■. .; n ' ' 

n a level >vidi sh. • r'i!’ .r }i : . . 

own to t Hl-ld ^ ‘ : ’i.r \dd: . nt' i i - .' 

lost learned 4 odi ■ :n d • v. •:; ! If ■ r, . . i ■ , ^, 

[‘irlormanee wa-) »'.iMlad<-d, io ' in-;., a % 

Jdressed 4 b*!?^-j O# ha?*: ni vv;;:.S d- - .• ....!: it ! ”| 

i'nrtilywish all dt-s. »h,. r.-;.Jr.,- .-.. : • tur,-,. ^ 

h! edi^atUf, .Oi |.adr'»*>. arid a?n- ‘:^^i . j.-i d:,;'; y..^;. ■’ 

ulienee were then nfirafann-d %:^.h e. y;i d. -y! ‘ " /’d f 

iiiti Ath\d.>yi.^ 

is mcnlt*>ur*h 4 • 4 ,(.:yr ..- ..ii * 

’lltlHV th.ls!! stir -;.l.:i; ■ 

iiwn, Ur I ei-i ): ...r, * . 

sfjr II !,.t ,v 4 \ ' , ■ 

fUiiiihm, 

^ Tliw h 4 "A * 6 y sii.iiS 
!{M|:»»irt 4 | siir 1 .; . : 

i:r he h;? I . 5.- o,,. ,.j ,.,. .^, , 




r6 Mrs. Elisabeth Barry. 

He had a vast fund of understanding as well as good-nature, 
and a persuasive elocution even in (toinmon disi'ourso, that 
would compel you to believe him against your judgment of 
things. Notwithstanding his exul)cran<‘e of fanc-y, he was 
untainted in his morals. In his younger years ho admired 
none of the heathen deities so much as Jolly Hac<*hus ; to him 
he was very devout j yet if he drank ever so <leep, it never 
marred his study or his stomach. But immediately after his 
marriage with Miss Santlow, who.se wise <‘onduct» l^eaut}', and 
winning behaviour so wrought upon him that home and her 
company were his chief happines.s, he entirely cimdemned the 
folly of drinking out of reason, and from one t‘\treme fell I 
think into the other too suddenly ; for his appetite tor food 
had no abatement. I have often known Mrs. IhuUh, out of ex- 
treme tenderness to him, order the table to be reuutvetU for fear 
of overcharging his stomach. His [)rofound learning was extra- 
ordinary. — ChetwcotVs '‘^General Ilhiory of i he S/tr^e.'' 

He had a talent of discovering the passions where they lay 
hid in some celebrated parts by the injudicious practice (if 
other actors; when he had discovered, he sotm givw able 
to express them ; and his secret for attaining this great lesson 
of the theatre was an adaptation of his looks to his voice, by 
which artful imitation of nature, the variation in the sounds of 
his words gave propriety to every change in his countenance.— 
Aarm Hill, 

Mrs, Elizabeth Barry. 

1682-1733. 

Mrs. Barry is said to have been a very elenaiit dresser ; but, 
like most of hercontemporarie.s, she was not a leiyVorreet <iue. 
Thus in the “ Unhappy Favourite ” she played KU'ktbdh. 
and in the scene of the crowning, she wore the i oroiialiuu 
robM of James II.’s Queen ; and Kwell says sin- g.ive the 
audience a strong idea of the first-na!iu;<l (Jiieen. .Xime of 
Modena, with tlie exception of some small det;iils, was ditrssed 
as little like Elizabeth as Queen Victoria was dressed like 
Anne.— i?r. Dorm. 

deeply with it himself, tmd spoke it as feeUnffly as he w.c. al.l,., yet lie 
could never move people in the church nwr so much its il..; miI,, . .'l.,! 
the stage. Hut, answered Bcttcrtyii, "i, tsidly t,„. tt 

«s because you are only telHng them a story aud I am stiowiog il.cm (.wts." 
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The fume to whu U Mt >• lUtt\ atnw 4 i* 4 
^ cliftiitilty thciv with lijlainH, Iimiu u hi 

ials whcthW yout»K '^**V t.a 

theatre. I'liere w.i**, u snut*. “* bulr h*i|'»’ m| h, i .u lu i fu .*. 

uinj;{ tHit, lti*it '*11^’ " i* tii?* t*a»l »*f th.* i^.u »lj,ih »s. ,! 
-‘Com|Hiny. I »t !*•» yiMiU'd iUai lU.' »>l ^ u> \u , 

irrymuNl haVi* Ihvu .1 iUUiU\^^ >.u,i«i .-iur unAtlhil iU. 

nance in her tn.uuut *<1 |»iMJu»itiit mj, t .V t 1 i /v« * 

She was the iLnHihier t*t iUti%. i larn.Ui, «U»>» 

e title of coltMU'l, lut h.^vui^ 4 u'v.iui i.i in iW .4 

larles 1 . Hi^ oipinoi * lu .h. u » . 

*ut*atetl by tin* thoiiv *»i I nU P4%ru»,ut, 4 trl.inr.n » 1 >.u 
x"t of that iiaiio’. onl bv bt* htMitylu lU^' 

}anls in 1700. liei lir a 4 i.aliijr l%w* 4isi*f 

.rtls she reappe-Ui il ui iiiw n' » ' \\> Hurn hrt tuonf, 

jtainetl the tluuk^ «** the I* jtmI nunii .-U 

1707 the jut't «'f in lit.- tir.^. n.*]4H .'.'.ut-ahni mI ti'; * 

Orphan'* iltew i»»uh In i Im .uH i j-U >15^, j... • , m; ! 

years afiet'v.uit » in I m * ii ..;r, a 

inettfor her the peun-unna ‘--I Ui:- 4 

tlfty* Her f.uiu* w.r. m*? ?!r.unir.;j^ 4 \<\ !> •? .n -i m .s , I’s - 
'iginal AaAVni 01 " .15.1 I :.'i ■ 

ijoyat jierlup'* 4 Uv^^lwi » h i>-% KUau 4II> .».• ^.r 
rs. SiihltMt**. />'n " i I*’-/ ' 

Mrs Harry, *' u lu bu-- ^ 

;rselh an»l ^ameil 4 ^ -,.01! .u-. v.. ! !; ;.■.. . 

er seen on a the.ito' /'*./.*.• / « • - , 

With all hei eie. h.mtnn-isi ihi; hit - ♦ - .e ;: :■ : :,,i,-^ ! 


' Shi* -n t»»iai3';j i>il fl ■■- ■: ■!, I ».•’ -4 I' ^ ;■ r r,; ? ;-.; 

.lililU il ll-n VU.?, >-^4-4 t',y 7‘..- • 0 .;..,. • ..>; i , , 

** Mi'i •. V> : » ; r - ..:; .T ^ • i . : i 

>H|rHi*r uf rtrv .J.lli-'i ’>; ■ r;,.\ ^ ^ I ! , 

ijeitu’ ; hrr JuH, tu. i ?; > ^ ..? 

ja ItC t«H* h ?i’- i , ml. .i ^ L :/!'/• ;s J,.-,.;.; , ; ; ' 

i suhatlnl MlfM Ifjr »tt o!; i.iij v.f;:..:: r. ,i; 


ating |<»ly "ihe 4 f'-.t- > •* t .rli ^ f 'r,.- ^., . 

!at ymir tnueouii -» » ui , .n . b . ' 

* “(‘IpumrMr't," 4 *5sv:*’0. i.i I >., ! ^1.:; 

}imhtm iSu- zi-ty j i: ;. 

'hi «»ul »»f ihr |*l;iyii>.«;|>-, A > - *’<•■■ =!•" 

;tait t liirrtt IrO a ^ >,vi.w. i ^ h.-; 

;W hkc! )f**Wf r.*-*"* '■ *’' ihl.K, c--.-, ij ;,> ti. .•,.;.J itM. ■ J.;,; 

ytiiat } ** hm unis IIH y-isi 4^*: u.t .; .■ | .J... 
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Mrs. OldJichL 

some ; her mouth opening most on the right side, wliich slie 
strove to draw the other way j and at times c.'omposing ht,!- 
as if to have her picture drawn. She was iniiklle sized, had 
darkish hair, light eyes, and was indifferent plump. Slio had a 
manner of drawing out her words, which suitetl her, Imt not 
Mrs. Bradshaw and Mrs. Porter, her siua'cssors. In tragedy 
she was solemn and august \ in comedy alert, easy, and genteel; 
pleasant in her fiicc and manner, and tilling tin* stage with a 
variety of action. Yet she could not sing, nur daiu’e ; no, not 
even in a country dance . — Anthony piston. 

Mrs. Barry was a line tragedian, both of the heroic* and lender 
cast. . Dryden pronounced her the best ac tress lu* hatl seen. 
It is said she was a mistress of Lord Rochester’s when ycning ; 
that it was to her his lovc-lettcr.s were addressed, and that she 
owed her celebrity to his instruc'tions. Siie was not handsome, 
and her mouth was a iittle awry, but her countt iiaiica* was very 
expressive. This is the actre.ss wlio, in the deliriiun c»f her last 
moments, is said to have alUuied in an extemport.* blank verse to 
a manoeuvre played by Queen Anne’s Ministry some time before; 

“Ha, lia! and so they make us . l»y 

/Innt 

Mrs. Barry in characters of greatue is is Nai<l tt> have; been 
graceful, noble, and dignified ; that no viohaic f c»f passion was 
beyond the reach of her feelings, and that in the- iiitist melting 
distress and tenderness she was ex«[uisitely altis ting, 'riuis she 
was equally admirable in Cassamint, ChoyntiKt, Mo- 

niniia^ or Belvidera, She was the first ac ties*, who ua . indulged 
with a benefit-play, a favour for some time alter gi\en only us 
a distinction of merit. — 6’. Dilhiin. 

Mrs. 

1683-1730. 

Each look, cadi attitude*, nc‘W guvice di;;. la vs, 

Your voice and motion life ami mu m mi .**. 

The ravishing perfections of this ladv aiv sc» much the ad- 
miration of every eye and every ear, tbai'ilu-y wdl iviuaiu fixed 

^Savage had reason to speak well of .Mrs. \U .dluvvid 

him an annuity during her lift; of 50/. Kirtiartl our <.) tl»* mint 

curious characters in English liUTury histtuy, wa . tlu' .mj» ta thn < nunu-is 



» I / / . f \ ' s '; V 4 /. ^ 

ithouuiiuuy ‘»f lu.uiy uh* ii .i- .* * a?-.* .u I hK;**?! 

Mrs. ()UlJii l»l ii 1*1 l*i*» 5i 4 iu llu ihiiMh*- k»*i,,d 

!IC |(^lVC *tny t» sU'i .i» ‘1*‘ *•! ia.;r a.- ui,- .t.u vi lailjk*' 

:)ail iiuuuH*r tv w i.lu i .i* i;.inv; i ' . ^ . 

She Wil'i iU .tih'?:.*, l>4 aui!!Ml ili n..u AtXri I * .}J,,| 

■\e ulwiiys liiukril Ilk*- «ai^- ».i tla*v‘ . m iU,- 

nest '* ''-t d.-h . !it Ui.’ .*j 

1C tb'l .• u I*.. i;4 • h- ;, 

d it anihl in»l?^.tvav > • v- 4. ■:i, u. .-a. ,- 

la th ■ |oi i . hi., i.,,. i- 

imiui^uiultly huU- hi. hr.i. I awA ^.lUi.h. 1*V X J^:.U.in/ Alid 

cr uttcrafu. V i>i Uu' -.v.-al . ** ^ i ■..'••u:.* ' " //..i ’ 


‘ M^cirlr 'hrl l kv 
I'si* Ihr 

iipin 14. *i * iwi 
nuiri**!, utt'f ■' 
nidi 4t.’ w 
f A commit* e I ti 
iMlIirr, uiiCil, I ^ '• 
uiaU'suity t‘-‘ 

aL r ; l*i;? ? ^ ■ 
1‘mtitr?’, -iSf'-s l- '■■ 
li? ,1i‘»jM.!iit»t*>»" • ! 

iuhu;il J 

;>»Mr S.iv4,;<', 

mu.U ? 

.lltt*i‘Vrn ihr r 
lU Iti’UlU’li Ih.' *: I.'- 
-S-»;. I..;--, i 
:«t1i!; 4 |ta'SUJ ■;»■■•;. ’ 
s fni'ii l \» t), j ; 
irft’l i a-i hr ii .1. , .1: 

j J 

l4u'«( a I {.»!. 4-, ^ 
Ultl, ttskitj: iUM -.4 1.' 
iul, whri!.* hr a - • ! 

* Ihril.t;. r l-, " f , . 

A'VMS.ha,; Jv, \ 
ilMH' j‘5iJt5 t'* ll Ai% 

4. r ... ■. 
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Mrs. Oldfield. 

I imagine Anne Oldfield, though the d<.\soripti()n of lior gives 
us no idea of such majesty as Mrs. Siildous, to have been 
otherwise the most beautiful woman that ever trod the British 
stage. Even indifferent prints of her gi'v u.s a c\mee[>ti(jn of 
those large, speaking eyes, which she^ half shut with so much 
archness in comedy, and of the graceful features aud spirited 
mien that could put life in Iragetly, even into 'I'hoinsoii’s 
“ Sophonisba.” — T. Campbell. 

She was the daughter of Captain OldfieUL aiul went to live 
With her aunt, who kept the Mitre davorn in St. JainesV Market. 
Here we are told, Captain Far<[uhar, overhearing Miss Nancy 
read a play behind the bar, was so .striu'k ‘‘with the proper 
emphasis and agreeable turn she gave to each character, that he 
swore the girl was cut out for the stage. As she had always 
expressed an inclination for that way of life, and a desire of 
trying her fortune in it, her mother, on this encouragement, the 
next time she saw Captain Vanbrugh (afterwards Sir John), who 
had a great respect for the family, aci[uainted him with Captain 
Farquhar's opinion, on which he desire<l to know whether her 
heart was most tragedy or comedy. Miss, being calletl in, 
informed him that her principal iiudination was to tlu‘ latter, 
having at that time gone through all Heauuumt ami Idetcher’s 
comedies; and the play .she was reading when C’at»lain hanpihar 
dined there having been ‘The Scornful Lady.' (‘at»tain Van- 
brugh shortly after recommended her to Mr. ( ’hristopher Rich, 
who took her into the house at the allowance t>f tifteen shilling.s 
per week. However, her agreeable figure and sweetness of 
voice soon gave her the preference, in the opinitm of the whole 
town, to all the young actresses of that time ; aud the Duke of 
Bedford in particular, being plea.sc<l to speak td Mr. Rich in 
her favour, he instantly raised her to twenty shillings per week. 
After which her fame and salary gradually iiu reasiul till at 
length they both obtained that heigdit which her merit entitled 
her to.” The new actre.s.s had a silver voice, a beautiful lace 
and person, great good nature, sprightliness, aud grat e, ami 
became the fine lady of the stage in the most agreeable sense 
of the word. She also acted heroines of tin. sentimental order, 
and had an original part in every play of Steele.— Ac/e// llunL 
“ The TowiiP 

She always went to the house (/>,, the theatre) in the same 
dress she had worn at dinner, in her visits to the lutiiscs of great 
people; for she was much caressed on account uf her geiiciai 
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Mrs. OUfu hL 6t 

merit, anti her roimr\i*»n wuii Mi. ( hut* hilh tlir Mukr of 
Marlborougli'^ l»rt»thcr ; ^ht* ii .nl to in tiir |44\hotr»o m 

chair, attcntliti hV t"‘»* . .Itr .i ltf.iin ^pnkr ?»• aiu 

of'tht* actors, aiul was ,ill**wnl .i sum »‘t in**tirv to Imy i»wri 
clothes.— /.V, * . 

Hatl her birth platnl boi ui a hujirt tattk **? lin* *i(u* had 

cerUainly appt'arnl iu imlav whar m tU\. \A.i\ i f.tJv /A?/? 

j^fi)f/isA in the 'M nu^».t!!d"> .hr i.ulv r\»rlltatlv 

acterl—an a^rccabU* ft*ty WMiiiaii miahu, a htilr a . 

:>f her natural alirariiMn * U »>iiirn »»! eIj* in a i.uik ht4;ht havr 
l>orrowe<t SOUK* |»art ot hn f*rlia^iriiif uah»»ut thr Ira a ilunjuu 
>ion of their sen^e ot .h.^nny 

I rentember, in brr lull r^Mn m ♦ ‘»nu »tv, .lir v,-.rd h% 

•.light trajjedy. Shr would nifru vav, "I ha«r t>* have a 
Iragging my irain aboni U In d?» ihrv itot :,n\r 1‘orirr ihr u* 
)arts? J'hc tan I'Ui »•:} a brtirr ft.iierdv l.u r than ! » an * 

Yhen *' Mnluuiatr /' wa. ir^urd, ItH .t iVudi iuu» h dlfh. tllu 
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62 Thomas Ely big ton. 

« None led through youlh ii gayer life than he, 

Cheerful in converse, smart in rei>iirtee ; 

Sweet was his night and joyful was his day, 

He dined with Walpole and with ( diUieUl lay.” 

Sir C. IlANuntv' VVri.i.T.uis. 

By General Churchill she had^ also one son, who married 
Lady Mary Walpole, a natural chihl oi'Sir Robert, tor wlunn he 
obtained the rank of an earl’s daughter. Mrs. ( )ldtield <lied on 
the 23rd of October, 1730, at the age ot forty seven. Her con- 
temporaries considered her dc.serving of Inirial in Westmin.stLt 
Abbey, and accordingly thither her body was lutriie through the 
very street in which she had formerly li\‘ed a Innnl)Ie senip.stre.s.s. 
Her pall was not only supported by persons of distim tion, but her 
remains w’ere suffered to lie in state in tin* Jeriisaleiu C’ham])cr, 
Her grave is towards the west end of the south aisle i if the .Abbey, 
betw^een the monuments of Craggs and C’ongreve, near the 
Consistory Court — yme's Lothioti'' 

This actress seems to have possessetl some piirtion of every 
requisite that characterized the merit of the nld seluml. Her 
performance embraced every description of traiu‘dy aiul eometly, 
— C. Dibdin, 


Thomas Elrinoton. 

1 688 1732. 

This excellent actor was born in Juiu* 1688, in benulnn. 
His father having a numerous i.ssue, put his sem appreutiee to 
an upholder in Covent Garden, when^ I was tust a< (juainted 
with him. He was early addicted to the drama. I rt-meinl>er, 
when he was an apprentice, we played in .sexual private' plays 
together: when we were prejiaring to ad Sopheuiisba ; dr, 
Hannibal’s Overthiw,” after I had written out mv part of 
Massiva^ I carried him the book of tlu* play to siiidv the part of 
KingMasinissa; Ifound him finishing a vx'lvet e ushintu .md guve 
him the book. But alas ! liefore he could seerele it, hi . mast<*r, 
a hot voluble Frenchman, came in upon us, and tin* book was 
thrust under the velvet of the ciisiuon. His uuvAv\\ as l!^alal, 
rated him for not working, with a “ iMorNat ! udiv a in// Ji 
mrk, Tom r and stood over him so hmg, that I ?..aw witii .suinc 
mortification the book irrecoverably .‘^til(*hi'{ I up in the <‘ti:diion, 
never to be retrieved till the cushion is wutii piei e.s, 1‘oor j 
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Charles Macklin. 


64 

humour upon the stage. I have seen him perform Don Chokrk 
in the “ Fop's Fortune” with infinite pleasure ; he entered into f 
the true humour of the character, e(iual to the original, Mr. I 
William Penkethman. Plis voice was manly, strong, and 
sweetly full-toned ; his figure tall, and well-proixwlioned. His 
eldest son, Mr. Joseph Klrington, is most like him in person 
and countenance. This excellent player .siu'ceedcd his fiuher. 
in-law, Joseph Ashbury, Esep, in the place of steward of the 
King’s Inns ; and the more to establish him in the kingdom, a 
post was given him of fifty pounds a year in the Quit-rent 
Office ; also gunner to the train of artillery, a gift of the Lord 
Mountjoy, father to the present Karl of Hlcssinglon. which at 
the death of that noble lord, he got permission to disi>ose of. 
He was a gentleman of honour, humanity, atid extensive good- 
nature, of a facetious, well-mannered <x)nversation, a little too 
desirable for his health, from company of the best condition. 
He was taken ill the very day he was c'onsulting a plan fora 
new theatre, after the form of that in Drury Laiu', London, 
with an eminent builder of this <'ity. He went home, where 
his malady increased to a violent pleuriti<' whl(‘h never 
left him (notwithstanding all the physudan’s art) till he expired, 
July 22nd, 1732. — Chetwoois “//zV/c/t oJ (ho 

Charles Macklin. 

1690-1797. 

Macklin, who largely deals in half form’d stmuds, 

Who wantonly transgrc.sses nature’s bound.s, 

Whose acting’s hard, afiected, aiul constrain’d, 

Whose feature.s, as each other they dis<laincd, 

At variance set, inflcxiijle and <-oarse, 

Ne’er knew the workings of united force, 

Ne’er kindly soften to each other’s aid, 

Nor show the mingled powers of light and sluule ; 

No longer for a thankle.ss stage conceni*<l, 

To worthier thoughts his mighty genius turn’d, 
Harangued, gave lectures, made each simple tdf 
Almost as good a speaker as himself. —C7////v///7/. 


jHe not only “harangued, gave lectures, l>ut st.irtftl u tavern nnd f 
/>m;e-liouse m the Piazza, Covent Garden. He math- a i-i. nini.; ^ 
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55 Charles RFacklut. 

with ‘‘ lines/' but what a brother lU'ttw with rmle wit had eallod 
‘^cordage.” He ^vas struggling hard to got live of a very 
pronounced brogue, and having come to the stage with what 
was to English ears an uncouth name, and tt» iMighsh mouths an 
almost unpronounceable one, had ehangc'd it from Md.aughliu 

to Mechlin, and later Macklin lie wasa most slrikingaiul 

remarkable character, and one that stands out xeiy di.iiiietly 
during the whole course ot his long: career, which stivh-hed 
over nearly ninety years. He was «juarrels('iue, overhearing, 
even savage; always, either in revolt c»r eoulliet, full t.f gcniius 
and a spirit that carried him through a hundred mi-lcu iunes. -- 
F. Fitzgeralii. 

His mind w^as as rough and durahle as his luuly. His 
aspect and address confounded his iiiferiois, and his delight in 
making others fear and admire him ga\e him an avcusioti for 
the society of those who were his superiors. /‘/v Kuts //Mirofi} 

Macklin was celebrated in .S//r/ee/\ and^ iu some 
sarcastic parts, particularly that of Sh' Jnh' iu his t tnuecly 
“ Love ^ la Mode.” We take him l<» have been ono <if {hose 
actors whose performances are coufun’d to tlio ivtli-eiitai 
of their own personal pec'uliarities, ‘I’iie mtaiis c i Shnler, 
Edwin, Quick, and othens, who .smeeeiled <»ne aunilier as 
buffoons, were perhaps a good deal of tlii* snri ; hut pleasant 
humours are rare and ac‘<'e|>tahU‘. Ma« I.liti wa i a elever 
satirist in his writings, and embroiled him..i*h, not .su < levtaiy, 
with a variety of his acquaintanees. lie hMili.hlv .itu-iupinl 
to run dowm Garrick; and onee, in a sudden ou.ui. i, pt»Ke<l 
out a man’s eye with his stiek, and killed hi a?. Pu' v.hiih 
he narrowly escaped hanging. Ihjwever, he wa; Mury fer 
it; and he is spoken of liy the .sta-'c* lii.ttniaie. as Idiul 
in his private relations, and liberal cjf hi:. [<m.,e. iv\Jt 
Hunt. 

The great excellence of the veteran Macklin drew cinisidcT- 
able audiences whenever he appt/ared at tke,,-!:! (ianieii 
Theatre, and he had been announced to peMmui hi. oien 


^ “Holcroft lijid been a riding-hoy, a slwirui-il.f i, .s;.i . u .i. r.t t-H- lt« 
became a politician and an author. He w.i . ntlrrl .i j, .a . hr. ui .»• \u* 
was not a noisy one; but I believe i»ltl Ihini, h 'd ji-.f i , mh . m.-if.di N 
understand him. Had he had sufficient pr.u tirr, lii . ^ 

&c., would have been admirable; he ;v.r-/ ibn.u ?■ . i:. ii:i: d.Iy.’*— 
Records of a I '‘dcnin. 
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C/iurU'S Alack/ in. 


I did not meet with this great original till he was in the 
winter of his lile ; but 1 have heard suine et)ntoin{u»rarii*s assert 
that to the manner he conjoined a consiileraMe |»ortii>u of the 
matter of Dr. Johnsond On the trnili or ialsoluuHl of this 
declaration, I cannot pronounce ; but of his as i have 

seen it various times, 1 can venture boldly U» assort that for 
identity of character from the first .scene to the last, |»n>bahiy us 
a performance it w’as never surpa.ssed.- /v tuynidde. 

Macklin was tenacious, and very properly Si», (if the per- 
formers throwing in words ot their own, Lee I .ewes one morn- 
ing at Covent Garden, at the rehearsal ot “ l.ove a la Mode,” in 
which he played tdqidrc Croom^ said something which ht; 
thought very smart. “Moyl Ikjv!” said Mat klin, "wliut’s 
that?” “Oh,” replied I,ee Lewes, ‘lis (Uilv a little of my 
nonsense.” “Ay,” replied Maekliu, ** but I think weiunisensc 
is rather better than ivv/r.v*, .so keep to tliat it von ph ase, sir,” — 
7. aKctfe:^ 

Macklin, whose writing was as har>ii an«l as hard as his 
conduct was rude and iloginath', who, though he did nut 
produce many piecc.s, contrived to make (»ne answer the 
purpose of many, whose strange peeuliarities m.ule him a 
torment to himself and to everylmdy else, w as, )m i\ve\ ci , a u seful, 
and sometimes a great actor, and sery tar In *111 an inferuir 
author. — C. DllnUn. 


MUide he was, but gciicnilly witty with if. ( »t!.v .«t a jMify, 

being rather the worse (or better) for wim*. h»* mu!* truly tuMir.l ,iu.l \i**lrm'lv 
clapped an Irish clergyman on the buck. ‘*.\*.\\, mi," h** *tira, “whut 
is your opinion of Terence’s jdays?” 'I'hr clng.) lu.tii, b.ilt i**ul..uu.lol l.y 
the blow, and the vehemence with wliirh tiu* .ju. .h.Mi h.**! l’*ru put, 
answered, in a rich brogue, “What! dt* v.ti ui.-.oi hr, l .ifiu rditi**n?” 
“Do you think,” replied Abu-klin, giving iuui .tUMtli. i hr.,if, *Mo 

you think I meant his Jris// oWium ^ ami !«• *1 t.. \..n * ' 1 m., 

- Macklin was particularly proud nf this pl.tv. ( >inr a . .anitiv manager 
produced it at his theatre, up* m which, savs (VKrrlr, Ma» IJm wioh- him 
word that if he did not withdraw it, “he\\*.uhl M>nd him d*. *u . *.t paid,, 
inent that would reach from (’Iianrcry-lauf t*» tin* n* \f -n.* , ♦.v bu b tiuf 

neaiest verge of \orkshire, t*) [ohii 0'(li*»a{ < Ihiii.r, 11*** nuniai'eA 
aiisswer to Macklin ran thus: “Vc//;* ‘ho*' ;* l.i M*.!.',' mi' I’nrmit 
going to play jw//- ‘Love a la M*Klf.* Pll pi ^ i.u . ■»: • \ mm- a ! i M.**]**.’ 
X have twenty ‘Love h la Modes.’ 1 i,.nM u ufr a ‘h-sraht M.hL’ 
evety day m the weely I could write three hund..;d and .i\?> -mk ‘ lane 4 
la .Modes’ in a year 1”— Ed. 
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of Alexander the Great,” tliejKirt (»l to ]»t' played by 

the delinquent. He canie i») ask parilmi the* curtain. 

When he addressed the aiidieiuv, tuie Smart from tiu* piu cried 
out, ‘HCneel, you rascal i” Kvans then (‘ollcclrd in himself, 
replied in the same tone ot voitv, ** No, you rascal. I’ll kneel 
to none hut God and niy Queen !” a daiu^crous paroxysm at 
such a crisis. However, as there \vt‘iy many worthy i»vntlemen 
of the army who knew the whole allair, the new raisctl idainoiir 
ceased, and the play wont through witluuit any molestation, 
and by degrees things reUirneil to their [U'opcr <'hanncl. p,y 
this we may see it i.s some danger lor an at tiU’ to Ik* in the 
right. Three years after this affair, Mr. I‘‘.vans went to the 
theatre in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and in his joiinu‘y liat'k to 
Ireland was taken ill of a fever at the itnvn of \VIutchurch 
in Shropsliire, from whence lie was removi'd tor better advice 
to Chester, where he ended his jjr<jgrcss (»f life, in the tbrty- 
hrst year of his age, and was privately bnrie<l in the 
cathedral, without monument, stone, or ins( ripti<m. 67 /c/- 
7 uooifs History of the Sta^rJ' 

James Quin. 

1693-1766, 

In fiincied scenes, as in life’s real pi in. 

He could not for a moment sink tlu* man. 

In whate’or cast his character was laid, 

Self still, like oil, upon the surfaci* plus. d. 

Nature, in spite of all his skill, ere{ii in : 

Horatio, Dorax, Kalstaff still ’twas (Juin.* 

( 'hiif vhiii. 

Quin killed Bowen in 1717. The f.nner had dc I.uvd that 
Ben Jonson acted yacomo, in ‘‘'The I .ibcrtitit',” bcticr than 
Bowen. The latter punsued Quin to a tavern, shut the do(»r (jf 

^ The style of aclin^r in Ouin’s Uay m.iv W U (,miu n nni.ms 

notice of Garrick’s actin';, quotol l»y in hi. *’ l.iir 1,1 thinuK.” 

uaincks voice, it says, “was itt’itiu't' whiiiiirK iM'iiMwine, uta* 
pimblmg, hut perfectly ca.sy in its tran-.iti.ai lonu.tl jh it. i .i.h nd'. aid 
^aytilul in Us elocution //,> ur.vr 

finished a speech^ by either eontein fin. 'U\iv en ns: • ■ < * j i u v' ;■ 

n7inecessary spitlinif, or siiferbr^ hh tyes to i 
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y2 James Quin. 

Duin found himself deserted. Again, Macklin's success had 
brought a fresh abandonment Yet there was a bluff honesty 
about Quin— even to dignity— in the way in which he set him- 
self to do battle for his throne ; when he found himself fairly 
beaten, he gave up the struggle, and, for a time at least, retired. 
He had no animosity to his conqueror, and could later become 
.lis warm friend. — I^lfsgeraM. 

Mark one who tragical struts up and^ down. 

And rolls the words as Sisyphus his stone. 

His labouring arms, unequal to the weight, 

Heave like a porter’s w’hen at Billingsgate. 

A Clear Stage and No Favour} 

That tongue which set the table in a roar. 

And charm’d the public ear, is heard no more : 

Clos’d are those eyes, the harbinger of wit. 

Which spake before the tongue what Shakspeare writ. 
Cold is that hand which, li^’ing, was stretch’d forth 
At Friendship’s call to succour modest worth. 

FI ere lies James Quin. — Garrick. 

Quin presented himself, upon the rising of the curtain, in a 
green velvet coat embroidered down the seams, an enormous 
full-bottom periwig, rolled stockings, and high-heeled, square- 
toed shoes. IVith very little variation of cadence, and in a 
deep, full tone, accompanied by a sawing kind of action, 
which had more of the senate than of the stage in it, he rollecl 
out his heroics with an air of digirified indiffereirce that seemed 
to disdain the plaudits that were bestowed upon him. — R. 
Cumherkmd. 

To Mr. Quin’s various excellencies in acting I have en- 
deavoured to do equal justice ; and in general we have authority 
to say, that to his various parts in comedy may be added no 
mean list of dignified characters in tragedy, where sentiment 
and gravity of action, and not passion, predominated. lie 
had so happy an ear for music, and was so famous for singing 
with ease^ a common ballad or catch, tliat Gay was persuadeil 
to offer him the part of Macheath, in the “ Beggars’ Opera but 

after a short trial of his abilities, Quin gave it up Mr. Booth 

gave ample testimony to his elocution \ for having seen him act 
the part of the JDuke, in “ Measure for Measure,” he declined 


^ A satire on the contest between Qnin and Garrick. 
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yamcs Quin. 

With double force tli’ enlivened scene he \vnkc‘s, 

Yet quits not nature’s bounds, lie knows to keep 
Each due decorum. Now the heart he shakes, 

And now with well-urged sense th’ enlighten’d judgment takes. 

Thomsons “ Castle of I ndoleneeP 

Quin has hardly had justice rendereil his good works. 
We are apt to think of this great iilaver, who livt‘d a good deal 
according to the jolly fashion of his rather t»»o jolly days, ns a 
mere imbiber of claret, and the most uiieluoiis of Talsfo/'/}, 
But in offices of charity, rendereil with exquisite delicacy, (Ruin’s 
active life wears a very different aspect. I low reiined was the 
manner in which he forced upon j)enniless 'rhomson a hundred 
pounds! It was a debt, he said, which he owtal the [)oet for 
the pleasure he had experienced in reading his j>oems ! Whnt 
generous humour in his rej)ly to half starved Winston (for 
whom he had procured an engagement, and an outfit, to enahle 
him to enter on it with decency), wiio timidly asked, under the 
impulse of hunger, what he should do tor a litde ready money 
for the next few days. ‘‘Nay,” exclaimecl (di’-in, “ if you’re in 
want of money, you must put your hand in your own pocket !” 
And when Winston did so, after (,}uin had left, he tbund a lo/. 
note, which Quin had placed there! C\>/'nhl// 

“ The Saints of the Sta}>'(f 1867 . 

Quin, though he must have been nnaetorofgri'atcr umlerslnnd- 
ing and more mind than Ma<*klin, was still in stills, and proved 
that though acting com|)rehends the whole of oratory, oratory 
by no means comprehends the whole of acting’. (Jreatness 
and dignity Quin is universally allowed lo have possessed ; for 
a correct and commanding understanding, and a thorough aiul 
discriminating pov/cT of expressing the sense of .an author, I 
have always understood he never had a superior. W'e are (oM, 
and I do not dispute the truth of the asserlion, that his maimer 
of utterance was so just, and had such a display of ilial feeling 
which the sentiment he pronounced lamveyed tt> his iniiul, that 
he transferred an equal sensation of jileasure and c<in\ ie(i<»ii to 
his auditors. — C. JJibtiin. 

It will perhaps be scarcely credited, yet it is iiuid soleiunly 


sneered at Garrick, at Fichlhig, at (loMNiuiih ; In* ' | - l.i* t 
of Di-yden, of Waller, and of Milion. Gray lu- aduiiu d f luv liis 
literature than his poetry; hut he tlu<uglit .Mw*.i.n a \ii'v lin*' p'^ct, uiul 
Hannah More superior to Goldsmith as a prose- writer. 1 m'). 
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on bewildered. Here was a man slain, and all for the mis. 
pronunciation of a vowel! 'riio tra-fdy ]»rnu-hi to the 

bar of the Old Hailey .; but the catastrDplu' was laid rather to 
the fashion of wearing swords than to the draw ine, them withevil 
purpose; and Quin was freed frmn censure, but unt from sad 
memories . — Dnxniiifit - / fuwfott's* 

Lacy Ryan. 

I hot 1770, 

The first part he was taken notiee ot in was that nf Maraisxw 
“ Cato,” which was finst acted ill 171.*. In the run of that 
celebrated tragedy he was aeciilentally l iuu-ht into a fray with 
some of our Tritons on the d'hames ; and in the s< utile a blow 
on the nose w’as given him by oiu- of tin- .r watrr bullies, who 
neither regard men nor manners. I leiiu-mber the same 
night, as he was brought on tlu‘ bii‘r .ihi'r liis MipiM t ,ed death in 
the fourth act of “Cato," the lihnid from tie* le.il wonntl in the 
face gushed out with violence ; that hml hail no titluT effort 
than just turning Iii.s nose a little, iiion;;h ni»t in delbrmity, 
some people imagined it gave a \erv sm.dl ahmatiim in the tune 
of his voice, though nothing disa;‘iei-.ible. He aiipiittcd 
himself in many capital parts, i>oih in tia.n ilv ami < <»metly, to 
the .satisfaction of his au(litt»rs, and h.i^ iwer lu'en estiTiiieil in 
the first rank of actors. ‘//cAvee./'V r . 7 .S'/j-r*.” 

From him .succ-ceding Ru hanhd Uml tli*- « lu*, 

And hence his style, if not tlu- Cidiiin , tliru. 

He had, w'ith .some slight e\tmvag.in« t', fv* < llmt judgment, 

sense, and feeling In scenes wlinv < iina dv in-m lieil upon 

the domain of the .sister muse, by tlu* i \hii‘iiiiUi of j»rofouiid 
emotion, Ryan was very great ; ami piobabU im aitiU’ lias .so 
nearly re.sembled him iu this iv>pe< t as Mr. lb ib -iui, whose 
origin is as modestly respectable as Kv.m*'. wa s. They who 
can recollect Klliston, as he [>Ia\ed, in hi . l.iitfi d iv the geUKil 
may have .some idea of what Kyan wa . whm he grew 
old, in Captain /y/////c -namely, tlrfiam ♦♦t ai.*s and (nil of the 
natural assumption of a spirit that M-mu d b i»Li d by the 

^Garrick k said tn h;m* ...ur .a ih>' i ; . i;- |,y 

Ryan’s /tic/iant Ilf,, and to have ciil.uar I uu u ! p. " 
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oi imitation, but that he ivninined a wry cUservinnr fjtage 
favourite to the last. It is univea^allv at’kmm that he 

iv\as a very sensible man and a most respectable member of 
society, and upon this aceoimt he was prebaidy entaniragcti ; 
oreatly beyond his profl^ssional nK‘rit. Ntduulv seems to have ; 
known this better than Quin, who, in !l?v- im>>t tVieiitlly manner, 
after he had retired from the stai;e, pertbrmed /•h’.V/.yyhvi^iihirly 
for his benefit once a year, till lie himsi-lf tnidv a hint from 
nature and found that his deeeiUum wtuihl mu tb>. In short, 
in spite of whatever maybe said by tlmse who. inmi llu‘ hcsi 
intentions in the world, wish well tti the reput. itiuu o[‘ Ryan, 
he never could have ranketl on the sla^e as an aelor uf first- 
rate abilities. — C, Dilhihi, 

Thonuis W^ilkci* 


1698 ly.pb 

In the early part of his life, wiien he fust appeared at Drtiry- 
lane, he was taken notiec cU’ by bunth, whu tluni^ht him 
worthy of his countenum'.e and instruction. IK* had from 
nature great advantages of person a nd v< uce. I I is < i mntenance 
was manly and ex[)ressive, whu-h may be sci’ii in a nje/^/oiinto 
of him in the part of wiiich is very like him. 'fhe 

humour, ease, and gaiety be nssitnual in this character 
established his own repulalion, and w.ts om* ejeat support 
of the “ Beggars’ Opera.” Me knew no more of music, tluin 
barely singing in tune ; and iiuU'cd, his sinv.in;* w.e; supiiurted 
by his inimitable action, by his sj>eakin;.‘ to the eye, not 
charming the ear. In several parts tU’ tr.»p.edy \Valker’.s 
look, deportment, and action gave it disiin;aii bed glare to 
tyrannic rage and uncommoti furee to the \eliemeuce of 
anger. — T. Davies. 

Quin himself had .so bad an <»pinit)n nf the beggars’ 
Opera” that he refusc<I the part of Ca/'tdifi and 

gave it to Walker, who acapiired great t elebiity by his grave 
yet animated performance of 

Tom Walker, the original MiU'ht\Uh^ was tin* famous 
Massmeilo, the fisherman of Naples, in 'rom D’hi fey’s farce, 
performed at the theatre, I/mc(difs-inn fiebls. bt.*ur W alker 


^ He was the original Mac/uath in *' *l Ik- p. u ' l .u 
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cf plavs iinHur the Lord ChamluTliin, his (Ipu-e iho Duke of : 
Ch-afton. Mr. Odell, from not umUTslaiulm- llu* luanai^cment 
o' i companv (IIS, indeed, hew sluudd a.iu oiu*, that is iU)t, in 
some sort, biWi^ht up to that kncnvled:^*/) snoii U‘ft it t.; Mr. 
(Hitlird that did ; who, in the year < aiiM-il te ho hmltan 
entire new, beautiful, cunvenieiit tluMtii*, hy tiu* saiiu-'aivhiiect 
with that of Covont (iarden; where .iramalK' piei'es were 
performed with the utmost elei;,inei' an*l pri.iu'iety. Some 
Wirs after he was obliged to quit that theatre (I may say 
by oppression), and oeeiipied the \at aui theatre iu Liueolifs. 
inn-fields. But his success did lun airoM-r Ins merit. From 
thence he transplanted himself iiUt* tlm riiealrc Royal in 
Drury-lanc . — ChdKwJ s “ 

John ThurnunuL 

1 700 I 7 JO. 

He was an actor of repute in this kin-.ih au .dn»nt thirty years 
past, and stood in many capital joris, hem;.*, tla u a sh.irei* in 
old Smock Alley 'Fhealre with Mr, d'liMm.i . Idiinyioii, kv.. ; 
To let you .see how formerly e\eii tra-a-d.v hei<K-s were 
now and then put to their Nitifts, I'll nil \<ni ;i .sliort 

story that befel Mr. d'hurmoiul. It ^\a•. a «ii-,inm, at tluu 

time, for 7 )crsons of the tlr .t r.ntk .Oi»l di tiueiien to 
give their birth-day suits to tl;«’ m« a ta\um»Ml aei( 0 ’s, 1 
think Mr. Thurmond was honnitri'tl hv tirma.il liigt»KUl)y 
with his. But his finances bein;; at tlu- la t ti‘h' el ebli, 

ihe rich suit w’as put in /v/ivM* (a < ant wmhI t^r loriy in 

the hundred interest). One ni-bt, imtii e was that the 

general would be present with tlie l iMvmnmrjtt at tin- ]tlay,i\iul 
all the performers on the stage were pii*|sirmv. ti» die%s out in , 
the suits presented. 'The .spouse <»t Julums la ; he was c'om* : 
monly called) tried all her arts loper .uatle Mr. 1 Inldlast, the 
pawnbroker (as it fell out, his real name) to let yn the elotlms 
for that evening, to he returned wln*n tlu' play ua*; (»ver. But 
all arguments were fruitless ; nothine, but the tv idv, or a pledge 
of full equal value. Such people Wiiuld havt- (lesjusetl a 
Demo.sthenes, or a Cicero, with all their rheiMt ii al ilMitrishes, if 
their oratorian gowns had been in pledge. W ell ! what aumt 
be done? The whole family in ctmtusioii, ami all at their 
wit’s end; disgrace, with her glaring eyv., and e.stemled mouth, 
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generally acted ; Alexander the Great was his nn^st admired * 
and followed part, ami his success in that char.iricT hnuinlu hin^ 
from Goodamn’s-fiekls to the more critiral aiulu'n<‘c of (Awent. 
garden. He had natural rctiuisites which, with jiul:^mont and 

assiduity, would have rciulcrci I him a fa\t)iiritc iu U>v; hut his 

attachment to the bottle prcventcil^ him from rising to any 
degree of excellence. 1 think his chief merit was not generally 
understood. His addre.ss and manner were easy and polite; 
and he excelled more in the welllweil man, in a /Avvyiuthe 
“Conscious Lovers’* and a .l/iM*/i*in the " Proyokeil Ilushaml," 
than in those parts which iiiished him into notice. — 7 ! Davks. 


Charles lluhd. 

1701- 

He was born in the year 1701, and waa by his father put 
prentice to a bookseller, by reading id plavs in his master’s 
shop, he used to reijoat speeches in tlu- Liu hen in the evening, 
to the destruction of many a chair, whii li he .•.ni* .litnied in the 
room of real persons in his drama. < Uie niy.ht, a:; he was 
repeating the part of jl/exander witii his woodt n ie[»teseniativL‘ 
of Clytiis (an old elhow-chair), ami eomin;; to the ■•{•*%•( h whore 
the old general is to he killed, this ucmL Atexand(r 

snatched a poker insleatl of a j.ivelin, and ihivw it with sudi 
strength against poor Cfxtm that the cl'.air was killeil upon the 
spot, and lay mangled on the tloor. 'The (hath of Ciyim 
made a monstrous noise, which ilistiuhttl the master in the 
parlour, who called out to know the tea .on ; .iiid wa . answered 
by the cook below', “Nothintu .sir, hut that J.v\«/;;,4r has 
killed Clytusr His master, Mr. lulmiind (‘mil, fmding his 
inclination so strong for the stage, apu-i-d to h i him try his 
fortune there. He had a most e.\tr.ua«linat v mrii.dioiis voice, 
strong and clear; and in the part of in tlir ’* iU‘gg;ir.s' 

Opera” he was allow'od to exeel the iui, inal. I hm he was an 
excellent mimic, if ext'ellency may lu' joinrd to minm kry, He 
took a little too mudi pride in the tinmti /. hi ; r far lie 
had an odd custom of .stealiim. uiifa rc^ iwd a isou and 
with a hem I in his ear, th aton Itim hu -ni • urns' with the 
strength and loudness (»f his voii »«, \si thi . » n .u-m.nv fnlly 
(for folly it maybe ju aly c.dlc.h \a . \ r ■ ■ c \\w last 

Jicm ! he gave broke a Idcjod I, wint h th** « .ci • nf his 
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sl<ill with Ill’s coiistiuuiini. IK- was Jnirii'iI.Jn a very "onlccl 
manner, in the round diurdiyard. cVh'/.wi'./V '• t<//k 

Stage.” 

Lavinia Fenton (Duclies?; of 15olton). 

170 S - I 7<io. 

The person who arted /V.:V (in tlu‘ Ih-p.ars’ < )[idr:i”‘), liH 
then obscure, botM me all at ('ii. .* tin* tasni'rii'' t>i ih.* imvn; 
her pictures were cni;Tave(l aiul sold in i;o-ai ninnl -.rrs; her life 
written, books of letters and versos tn her pnblir.lied, aiid 
pamphlets made even ot her sayiiu;s aiul ie its.-- -Tree ///^ 
“ DnneiaiU^ 

She was a very accom[»lislu‘d iiml most a;.;reeable conF 
panion; had much wit, stron^u;' i;'ood sense, and a jnsL taste in 
polite literature. Her i)erson was ;e;reeaMi‘ ami well nuulo, 

^ She was the orij^nnal in tlu* ir.’ t (J.iy, the 

author of the piece, had carrie! his pl.iy tu Mr. < il er ;;( Ihiiry-huu!, 
who rejected it ; he then tovik it to Mr. Itieti, at lla* ll ‘ativ in l.iaeolu’s- 
inn-fiekls, who had the wisdom t<} aeeept ll. Il^ lU’) . .. \va ; not anlici* 
pated. It was produced at the suialle.t oi t h»r uiddh it eniild he put 
on the .stage, and the part of /tvVV was a.-hpn- 1 t.* Mi i loaKtui, a 
young woman of haiidsoiue person, but of no n’pnf.tfiMii, wh*t had iiulivi’i 
acted, not without sucoe.ss, the eharader <*f fVV;/i« jjt iht* “ beaux' 
Stratagem,” but wlio was willing to eoim* to i:i» !i f.r a > il.uy of tilirru 
shillings a week. The Newgale pasttual, as .Suilt had railed it, was tin; 
greatest .success the stage had ever seen. It m.idi- tli*' I'fitnne ».f many am- 
nected with it ; it put a large .sum into tin* pnel.i-t ».(’ (i.o,, and h-ft Kidi, 
whom it had found poor, opulent. 'I’he Muer . uf ihf Opiaa” 

so elated Gay that he wrote a seeoiul part, \\hi« li he e.ilh-d '* I'nlly Init 
the Chamberlain refiiseil to license it. 'riu* trnih u.i t!t»' immoial tciukis 
cics of the “ beggars’ Opera” ha»l l»eeu v<Ty ■.••liMU .[y etMinm-nti'd upuii. 
Swift, indeed, and others hail ounmended it as a pn l«»rman»'i* that placni 
all kinds of vice in the .strongest and luo .t odintts lipju ; imt a numenms 
party, led by Dr. Herring, Arehliisliop of t'.mirtbmy, priimumceil it in 
the highc.stplegrce injurious to public moral.. It imp.nied, thry said, to 
vice a sentimental colouring which would ini-u-i..- n. a.ttiai li-nr., and 
perplex or confound the speculaliuus of sui h of (he ml a. niiyjit Inn 
disposed to virtue. They also ileelared that ll tsue dnViiv tin- ch’aV.icii-r 
of the great social pest of the day, the hip.l.\v.i\inan, .ind ih 0 it wa , l alni- 
lated to increase the number of robbers ‘by ivpn- enim;; ili.' lino with a 
conscience, and by dismissing him williour puiii .inm iit.'* In mo .t a;;is llu: 
.same causes produce the same e»mseipieui fs. tn i.ur nwn d.iy iln- r.Mik 
ot the introduction of Shc/t/'ani on the ‘taj;e a. .i Into must 

illustrate and coiilirm the objeetiuiia of the oppoicMiU of l!;e ** 
Opera.”— Ed. 
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CharIotU‘ Charkt^/ 

1710 17^0. 

Her maiden name was Cibber, Siu* was |»iit selinol at 
eight years old, and had an ediu'alitm more suiial»le H) a buy 
than a girl As she grew up, she aeeordingly deli-IUed in 
masculine amusements- shooting, hunting, riding, Her 

actions were not only inisehievous, l»ut iVeipiently attended 
with danger. This wildness, however, was < lu*eki'd in a 
measure by her marriage, when very vtmng, with Mr. Rit'hanl 
Charke, an eminent ])erformer on the vitdin : but a disagree, 
ment between the parties afterwards (ucasitunal a separation. 
Hereupon she applied herselt to the stage, but as luiieh from 
inclination as necessity. Her first <-luiraeter was 
in the “Provoked Wife;” and troin this she rose to .///<•/<?, in 
“Jane Shore,” and in the '* Uisire'.;ed Wife;” in 

all -which she met with a favonrabU* reception. She was then 
engaged on a good salary at the Hay market ; ami after that at 
Drury-lane. She now' enjoye<l a <*o}nfort:d»le situation, and 
was like to have made no inglorious tbuire in theatii<* life had 
not her bad temper induced her to quarnd with b*let‘tw‘0(Hl, the 
then manager, whom she not only left <tn a. sudden wdthoul any 
previous notice, but even vented her spleen m'ainst him in 
public by a little dramatic farce, ealle<l '‘'The Art t)f .Manage* 
ment.” She then commenced strollitig a<'tress, ami returned to 
London in 1755, when she ]mldislied a Narrative of her 
Life,” in wdiich she says, that when she had thniwn herself out 
of employment, she set uj) as a grocer and oilwoman in Long, 
acre, but was robbed and cheated i»y,. sharpers. She then 
opened a puppet-show^, which failed. Siion afuT the <leath of 
Mr. Charke, she was arrested ft>r a small sum, ami procured 
her discharge by a subscription among the “ ladies” w ho kept 
coffee-houses in and about Covent garden. Uisguising her 
sex, she then became a performer among the hiWi*st of actors, 
and afterwards engaged with a mihle gentleman as ra/titlt'- 
chainhre. She also made and sold sausages for the support of 
herself and cl^ild ; and this failing, he<-am(' a, waittn- at the 


^ She wus a younger <laugliUT of < U I.er. 
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Thomas Davies. 


alarmed his best antagonists. From his beginning e 
ragement he was solicited to add a jDromising nieinb 
the company of Bath, where there is a regular th 
and an audience as difficult to be pleased as tlu 
London, being generally persons of the highest rank 
frequent those diversions in the capital. He had the 
fortune to give satisfaction there, insomuch that several 
sons of distinction and taste promised to recommend hi 
one of the established theatres in I^ondon. But a con: 
that season setting out for Ireland, he was resolved to ac 
pany them, and cultivate his genius in this kingdom, 
knowledge in music is some addition to his merit, and i 
walk of acting he may keep pace with the best on both 
the water. I never saw Mrs. Mynitt perform any part \ b 
she has an amiable person and excellent voice, I have tak 
upon trust that she is an agreeable actress both in tragedv 
comedy. But the bulk of the letters in the bills are the d 
guished characteristics of merit. It puts me in memory 
Mandarin I saw at Canton in China, who was lifted • 
throne of state to public view, while a dozen of his slaves 
bore him in triumph through the streets were covered w 
curtain, and no more of their persons seen but the rci 
steps of their itt\..^CheHvood: s History of the Sta^c:^ 


Thomas Davies. 


1710-1785. 


With him came mighty Davies ; (on my life 
That Davies has a very pretty wife !^) ^ 

^atesmau all over, in plots famous grown, 

He mouths a sentence as curs mouth a bone. 

Chi/rc/iil 


^ _ He played Fainall in “ 
'I'aylor and many friends 


The Way of tlie World,” when 
were present. He seemed “an 


» w«-W.ouse. 

justly blamed his folly in -il-mian stajjc. Johnson 

uiie'earnedfivehundralpo'uLs aZf '-'‘T’' 'f 

driven from ths stage by a liL -"T.' “ ' 

liave driven him from his^shop !» Medio-r^ line 

1 leuio-ie as a wntcr, tcntli-rate n 
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Davies, who was a l)dlc‘ri*nssij> lhao n itii*, lh(niL;h ho affected 
literature, was an actor hiinsolf of the luoiithin;;- onlor, if wo are 
to believe Churchill, and his criticisms show him cuou-h inclined 
to lean favourably to tliat side. — ///cv/, 

Willuun llavanl. 

1710 i7;S. 

Havard undertook the trai;cily i‘f Ch.nh's I. ’* ;a ti.o <losire 
or the manager of the <-omi*anv nf i inc. lu’ ; imi fidds, (0 
which he then belonged, in 17.^7. ’l‘hc m.m.i ■i-r li.nl prohaldy 
read of the salutary effeds jjn'tliiccd i*ii die nius nf lMiri[>idos 
by seclusion in his <'ave, ninl he was <!ott‘niniu*»l to m'\i* Ilavard 
the same advantage in a ganvt tfuin -. tlu* ♦ om:., » {»f ins 
task. He invited him to Ins luae.r, i. mL hii's -p t,, (if its 
airiest apartments, and there Inched itim up a* m;my hours 
every day, well knowing his dcsuliorv holut . ; umv lelra t-d him, 
after he had once turned the oi/.w nil t!ie umortiinnle 

bard had repeated through the Lev !»*>!♦• a mimherof 

new speeches in the progressist* tr.i a dv. /-;. •*./» i ‘o'vA'V/y, 

Here Havard. all sri’eti*-, iu lie- amr >n on 
f.oves, hates, and r.igc;, nimoph. ah*! < . ^.upl.iia ; ; 

His easy, vacant fici* jmu laimM a {;■ nl 

AVhicli could inU led emttnoui imr impaJt. i n iv, 7, 

Not unacco\ni)lishM in tlu* st ian* ait, 

He grac’d the stage, aiul ofu n u-.o hM ilo- Iirait ; 

From his own scenes he taught «h lu , . t.i ih.u, 

And manly virtue wept lor u\il w.k*. 

Malevolence and envv In* ne’er Kinw, 

He never felt tlu?ir darts and iiesn {iovw ; 

With his best care he form’d into hi . pi -o 
The moral duties of the stu ial man. 1 1 
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Mrs. Cibln^r.^ 

1710-1766. 

Formed for the tragic st'onc to grat*c the 
With rival excellcm'c and ragv. 

Mistress of each soft art, with mat<'hle.ss skill 
To turn and wind the luissious as she will ; 

To melt the heart with syinpathelie w<k', 

Awake the sigh, and teacii the tear to Ihiw ; 

To put on phrenzy's wiki distracted glare, 

And freeze the soul with horrt)r and despair; 

With just desert enrolled in deathless fanu*, 

Conscious of worth superior, ( ‘ii>her <'ame . — Chttrchili 

Mrs. Cibber, I think, got more re[iutatioii than siie deserved, 
as she had a great sameness ; though her e.v{ires;*ion was un- 
doubtedly very fine.— yohnson, 

Cibber, with faseinaling art, 

Could wake the [Uilses of (he Iieart. 

J)r, .SV-v/</.\V Tours^ 

When Mr. Whitehead’s comedy of the “ScIkm.! for Lovers’ 
was read before the performers at (kirricks house, it was siig- 
gested that the age of Celia (the t’harai ter intended fin* Mrs. 
Cibber), which was sixteen, would he better altered tt>i\vo(>r 
three and twenty. Mrs. Cibber, who was ilu-n reading her part 
with spectacles, said she liked the character lu-tter ;e; it was, and 
desired it might remain as it stood. She was then more than 
filty years old; but the unconunon .ssmmetry anti exact [jiu- 
portion in her form, with her .singular vivacilv, cnal.k-d her to 
represent the character with all the juvenile aitpcaram e marked 
by the author.— A/r;/ Anecdotes, 

Mrs. Cibber had very pathetic powers; her features, ilu nigh 
not beautiful, were delicate, and very expres.sive ; but she 
uniformly pitched her silver voice, .s<^ .sweetly plaintive, in loo 
high a key to produce that endless variety of int<»nation with 
which Mrs. Siddons declaims,— /J/A.v Sc:aa)\L 


1 Mrs Cibber was sister to ibe celcImUid Dr. Am.'. Aou- v..i , Umi m 
1710. He ^v^as allulslciau,*^ays {.dab Hunt. 1 l.r i.ntaT. will, 

and practised m the garret on a iiuililcd .spiuct when ih.- l.iu^iiy Ij.td gune lu 
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Mrs. Cidber. 


that, under Garrick’s leaching and companionship, slae sli 
have retained it Her tenderness was natural, for it 
that in pathetic parts she wept genuine tears, and tlin,t 
agitation turned her face pale even through the roui^e. 
was not what is called a “fine \voman,” but she had tlicit J 

of interest and sympathy which is a superior charm. - 

geraldj “ Life of Garrick'^ 

Mrs. Susannah Maria Cibber was daughter to Mr. 

* upholsterer, who lived in King-street, Covent-gardeia, 
was born much about the time the Indian Kings, mentionet 
the Spectator, ^ were lodged in her father’s house. Wlaem ^ 
young her voice was so melodious that her friends en.tertai 
great hopes of her becoming a very excellent singer ; 
believe she acted, when she was about fourteen years of * 
the part of Tom Thumb in the opera of that name, wdaich 
set to music by her brother, the celebrated Dr. Arne, a.ircl i 
formed at the little theatre in the Haymarket. She certai 
made some considerable progress in music, and was occasioii^ 
employed to sing at concerts. When she w^as married 
Theophilus Cibber, his father, Colley Cibber, observed to 
son, that though his wife’s voice %vas very pleasing, and. slic 1 
a good taste in music, yet as she could never arrive a.t in 
than the rank of a second-rate singer, her income ■vvoi.iltl 
extremely limited. The old man added, that he had o\ 
heard her repeat a speech from a tragedy, and he judged 
her manner that her ear was good. Upon this she became 
pupil to her father-in-law j and he publicly declared that 
took infinite pleasure in the instruction of so promising 
genius. To what I have already said of Mrs. Cibber’s inir 
table power of acting, I have little more to add. tier £;rt 
excellence consisted in that simplicity which needed no on 
ment; m that sensibility which despised all art There was 
tier pereon little or no elegance ; in her countenance a. .sin: 
share of beauty ; but nature had given her such symmetry 
onn and fine expression of feature, that she preservecl all t] 
appearance of youth long after she had reached to micldlle lil 

“Jom'l.S’’ 'imDlwLr Swift in 1 

foiir kiw appropnating all his “ under-hints. 'I'J 

They had been to 

in France aSdcmciSed in Ewtod ZEB ’ ' ' 
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majesty, more fire, Imt J believe that all the tra:.?.ie < ha.meteis, 
truly feiiiiniue, ^Tcatly eonecawal, aiul hi;,‘Jil\ written, h;ul a 
superior representative in Mrs. (’i!*ber than in any other 
actress. She was certainly not so happy in e<unetly ; hut it 
w'ould be no bad compliment to the present day if tliere were 
any actress who could perform it half so well.-— C*. /A’A////, 

Mrs. Clivo. 

Miss Rastor (Mrs. Clive) had a faei'tiniis turn of Inimourand 
infinite spirits, with a voice and manner ii\ sini^ine; son;.,s ul 
pleasantry peculiar to hensedf. 'rh<»se talents Mr. 'llu-o. 
Cibber and 1 (we all at that time livinp, tot'.l'tluT in one house) 
thought a suflicient passport to the theatre. We recommended 
her to the laureate (Chdley Cibber), whtise infaliibh* jiuh^ 
ment soon found out her i‘xcHdleneie ;, and the moment he 
heard her sing, put her down in the li-.t of performers at 
twenty shillings a week. Hut never any per -on of lu-r ago 

flew to perfection with siu'h rapidity I ler tir-.t appearance 

was in the play of “ Mithriilaus, King l‘miius,”in Jsmem^ 
the page to Zipharcs^ in hoy’s clothes, w here a song, pro^.t-r to 
the circumstances of the scene, was intnuhu ed, which she 
performed with extraordinary applause. ChetWhufs History 
of the StageP 

Mrs. Clive was the best player T <wer saw. ■ Pr, J Hinson. 

What Clive did best she <li(l better than ( irri< k, luit tanild 
not do half so many things well. She was a letUn* romjt than 
any I ever saw in nature. — Ibhi. 

It is your misfortune to bring the greatest ,\eihus for neling 
on the stage at a time when the fat limis and fli\isions anumg 
the players have con.spired with the jolly, injustice, and 
barbarity of the towm to finish th min (»f lln* stage, and 
sacrifice our own native entertainments to a waimrn atl'f< led 
fondness for foreign music ; and when our iiobilitv seem eagerly 
to rival each other in distinguishin;*, theiiisidvfs in taviiiir of 
Italian theatres and in neglect of tniV t»\vn. I baviWiT, the hsv 
who have yet so much English taste and gf«od nature left as 
soinetimes to visit that stage wlure you t'xert your great 
abjlities, never fail to receive y<ni witli tin* apprtdiali<'n 
you deserve; nay, you extort, by the Umx ai }om' merit, the 
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Mys. C/ire. 

Clive, like SlKikspeurc's toad, and venomous,*’ Imi 

with a jewel of liveliness and spirit in her head, a bustle and 
animation, the established titular-ehainbenuaid aiul hoyden, 
which in our time might have privileged her to lose all 
self-restraint and self-respect, anti alUnv her to play any 
trick or buffoonery. Hut with her it was all nature, ami 
the stage to her was a room at her t»\vn l<‘tlgings..-*..7v/-. 
f^era/d. 

Mrs. Clive when very ytmng luul :i strung propensity to 
acting. Her finst theatrieal engagi-ment to Hooib, Wilks, and 
Cibber, in 1727, was principally tming tt» the gutulne.ss of her 
voice, and to some protkiency which she had made in singing; 
nor till her merit as an actress sluAvetl itself in i\V//, the 
cobbler’s wife, ^ was she considcretl in :inv other light than as 
one qualified to entertain the audience* with a song between 
the acts of a play, or to act .some innocent country girl, .such as 
Phillidavsx “Damon and I’hiilida.” An enjp’avtng of her in 
that character is still to be seen in tht* priitl shops. 'I'lu* comic 
abilities of this actress have not been evtelled, mu* indeed 
scarcely equalled, by any [terfonner, male or h*maU‘, these fifty 
years; she w\as so formed by natun* to re[u*t*settt .*i variety of 
lively, laughing, droll, humonnis, affected, anti :ihsurd cha- 
racters, that what Colley Cibber said of Nokes may with etpial 
truth be applied to her ; for Clive had stich a situ k of comic 
force about her, that she, like Nokes, hatl litlU* m(»re to do 
than to perfect herself in the words of a part and to leave 
the rest to nature; and if he, by the men* powi*r of his 
action, kept alive several conretlies, whit h atier his death 
became obsolete, it may be justly saitl of her, that she created 
several parts in plays of which the pt»et scan t? furnished 
an outline, and that many dramatit* pieces art* m>w lost to 
the stage for want of her animating spirit to preserve them. '- 
T. Davies. 

Clive, though she tried composititug luul never masleretl tire 
elements of language, and she spelt most andu<;iuusly,>~ 
Boaden^ 

1 In <<The Devil tu 

® In a letter to the elder Colman she wi iiv . : “'I'lu’H’ i . notliing h) he 
said on these Melancolly occasions Tf> a prrMJU tif tnuU’t .tainling tuuh 
Can vioifcel people of sense vimt^vA nuU aiul whrn thry h tve Sank tlu*ir 
spirits till they are ill will find that muhing Iml imu i .m give any 

Consolation to Ineveitablc missfortuncs.”- ho. 
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Jl/rs. pjrrJt/iard. 


was somothinGf of the devil It) pay in all her sta;.:e lite, siuj 
might have been ^^aekli^^s sister u*r hiiiniutr, jediViKmi, and a 
sturdiness of purpose ainouating tti vu*lenfi‘. not iinniiNt*d with 
generosity, d'he latter part ot lu‘r lile sin* spent in iviireiuoiu 
at Strawberry Hill, where she was a neie.hboar an.! trieiid to 
Horace Walpole, whose etleininaev ^Iie lu-lped to beep oti the 
alert. It always seems to us ;is it . Iw had been the man of 
the two and he the woman, /.^v , 

She was the most drainalie, the \ei:e a ' 1 11. dia tuV the stage I 
ever knew — only among frieiuls, I .s!i»udd tell yon, for in 
company she was the eomph‘i<‘ piaulewoui.m, and dosi-rvedly 
admitted on easy terms to the soriotv of some of the fust 
ladies in the land, d'here was aimther, lu'r liien.l Mistress 
Hannah Pritehard- .she too was on the .same iootiiie, with 
women of rank. Sir, llie retiring <‘f two .mu !i arti i in the 
same year or thereabouts was a. satl lilow upon (‘larti) h, and a 
great los.s to the lovers of the geimiiu* iliama at llu- same lime ; 
for certainly, as regartls .some tif their lea»lin;‘ t lianu tens, ihev 
left a void ^Yhich none eould till. — // ;.vn / / i/zW/zA; 

Rlns. Pritcharvl. 

171 1 1 708 . 

Oft have I, Pritehard, seen thy wondrtttr; .••kill, 
("onfess’d thee guvat, but thougjit thee g.ie.iirr still 
That worth, which shone in .s< att<’r’d ia\.s lu-loie. 
Collected now, breaks forth with th.ublo ptnver. 

The “Jealous Wife r’‘ on tluil tliy trophie.s raise, 
Inferior only to the author’.s [iraise. ( Viv/; e/kv/. 

Something of her Ilarlholomew I'aiH tu igjii may be Iraii il in 


« rri r ^ Wdllcn hy tlic c-M.-r fnluun. !■ o, 

“ riie following jicooiinl of l!aiiliu|Miut-*v i, ,tl>!!d' ''d Ih-ni tlio 
clcscrmtionbyMnrk Loim.n : - a* nM^UuUmu ^v I'.hv u, • j.-ms-l r*. P.iv.sv, 
Ihe Kings Jester, by Ilci.ry I. It wns lln- i.umi|.,.l .1,.,!, |.i, i„ 
at the, tune of lilizabetli. Wlieii the t'ity nl.l.iiiinl .1 bii.- nl tin- lull-, 

the to was proclaimtxl l,y the May..,- at tin- . - t.. t h.ih Fair. 

Hts lorfship then calleil up.m the Uv|..-i- .,f N. w-.ii.-. .ui-l h.i.l a ch,! 

tanhari of wine, nutmeg ami sutpir, .an.l the . iiM.im .-i.lv o-., ...1 the 

second mayoralty of Sir Matthew Wcnsl. 1 1,;„„ ,!i;„ 

rv- ^'"1 ,? 'n-‘if.iii:i, .m.l .,11 il„- i, i; ■,! tie 

fail and the market which li-.i-i [leitalne-I ahiniiine t-. ti.- Id l'i..,'iy. "Iha 
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Jrs. I'lotr .•.i.*JMi! < Is ^.r. fffisl;. .. >-';*' iSi-\rt tosi^ to 

ho t ’oSJ "I ‘ ’nu‘-}*. hsif v\.l. !iji' .{ I 'flUM! . l!i SMihi*; 

liul dsoH ;h h?!! ,1 l.lf ;i' ini[U*Nin-' 

»gui0, sllO VV.llltvil .’.J.S‘ r Hi ! tiiJflfH'f, ,>»!«! \\.I > tnn }»*;h 1 aitil 

a’ofuso in lu-r : . lu-i. t i sm* L loj, [ ^Vtlkin 

lutsluMvaJ ai»t l-n!-!. i h.-i -iioiv., /! ( 

Her (il.iyitn; 'vh * ^iniir in •> !; hm, Ie i\Mn,!rttnl hnu- 
iltle tititt'l -‘in’ h »'i. 'H. H * n iH Ui ir.u! tin- iMp,^r»{v ♦ ( 

• Maciiclli’’ tiiloi’njs. h.4 him; ' ih--!) la Ml llsr j.l iv iJtjl Ml 

vhit'h luT |».Hi ua-4 i ;!►*» ?«. •U.in » .h * ■iiijLn ilnntv. ti| ih** *,Ki{) 

nitofwhhii llu* !* ais. ! mI whuh is,' i-, lu.tkiui; a |Mir 

it’sluio'i i‘4 » III. / ‘ * 

Is it pMN -li*h‘, tls**:,lsf I, 5? Xh .. rrjSflsnH, lltr i-l 

ill the /Wi' J/H;.' : ' H n v i hi.%.- m-mI dtr |«Ijv ? An«l 

. in* si' ‘H.* Sana, h ivr i*r*'lt lui.in 


»■•';. * . I; > 

iiiluiis .r.M'Ui!-: H 

^■ !. ; : ■ 

ijinu'*!. At 1' 11 ■! !i- ? . : • i 

ii'M, Unuy I : ; 111 . , 

la'ilfM, tu-Ji{ .(.!;! !.» ■' ■ -i . • : ■ 

a".t'rfi'! tii«' !•';« • ■ • . ’ ■ 

(hiVi' l l^uS ' >•• ; i 

ill! ( lly - a : s ; 

-iniMtiiT. .t! ! • . ,f 

utiu' t'li'i : ’' As 4 j 1 : . . ' ■ 

lili:lli!ls-|-{, lisi! :r r ) T : ; ; ! . 

IjlfJ.S, * ll!»''l ' 1 ii-- S ’ ' S : .1- • J 

lie j'l'hff 'M *.t ‘‘i • I'l i ■ , ■’ . . . 
he time nf !» • j f - v 1 i ' • . 

MMlilHJ Mill ft £!;■> .1 ; V : ■ • ■’ r- ; 

lie ,si» ■ es'U lii . 1 : j 

lie liiiu ; :;ii, m l 

lilt lie Ml, ai .4 ' ■ > i •! ’ , ' ' 

lie .till, ti e fti ! I'l ’ ; • . • % 

.iheUI'.e In M h ;ij- . » ! .• . j; i S; • 

imij; fill ft I;- !',.;•!! M. :; 

S'JIlte-v (lae iH,* ■ , ■ » 1 ■ ’ ■• :i ' 

j'n‘l,il*it a >nth ' m i . 

Iptt'hlll.' '* i in , 1 . j. n 2 ;n> i j:i 

^ lit .t iMiaei Mteni f-in;. .n h v! 

It miimiMlt ii! U 1 , ^ r; J !j •? 

iIhu -Af .1' ; • : ■ ■ . . 

,tnki -t.iu Itiie '■ In. 


. f . ?..? w v^J -t ,.} K*.u, 

• <' - ! J . It'I! IM I' > IUhIi 4 
•!••■■ . li.U'e taVi '.fate live 

;■: . - 5 :•• 1 'h if I if |.ii» 

1 ' i • 1 .; Iu5« S ail, .Stisilh" 

' ? I ?! •• J.'ieif Ijij/IiJl 

y I -nf -tint ihif Mtflri’ 
. ■■ ■• i ft tnn-a ,f -U t> .1 * 

. i‘ •• ..;i; I ;.;ivuifj 

* a ' i . ■ ?; 1 1 .?,■ r ' j > 't I ^e ]'•»•!' < 

.i! .* si • f laie' ” m ' : j;!**’*' 

; .i.-_ ,? ' C 'i .eat I .n.ejit Ml 

..■ } hf | -M’ '.euSe. | 4 

\ ii 'V. liji t a »i. *•' {, uit!i 

•1 I iha UitH-t autintj 

. £ . ; if. N ftii .ai l hi . I.miify 

? ■- - v ftt Ui { .ni ihr ff ivl'* Ilf 

. , I.; f ^ rv the >ak .1 l it 

. . y.-. . 5 J, JnttitlSmle »‘t ,tlt;|eli 

. I si;.!* I'lf .JiM'l, MIf I*'!' 

. tt .M nJ f I i nttaini; nt I'elK, 
-M • n!i*! luMe, tvifii Iti\e. 
\1.» » 1»> . . ‘Ui, I I .1 le - .f irt.ll 

, f i tin- .i-iimi-ifiott at .ill 
« -Iin • l iue ii' 411 I * Sit Jalllt 
i,aj ft i/iiM it Alin*'. ' 

It a ! bat ., lie ai«l, ** hlldtUtd 
1 i jU; ff ift »' Imt 

l i . !.»• f , |*!ii ! i y iiSiit'.) .tinl 
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J/- U /v .r : -y. 

formed; but I was aficrwauls d b\ a v.v iitK inun, a triend - 

of Mrs. rritchard's, tlt.U lu- h:ui u:ib li. r <.tjr ni;ju ^ 

she had acted J/u-.vv.-.;, .iu< i hci: ai»- th/a .^iieli.nl i 

iievcr penisetl the uludc tnc.-.e^iv ; I « I'vla v,.' u. j'///, 

S/Wi/o/is. 

I'lie fainniis ;;ht'sl scene uji ;i {I’iumj'ji 

for jNFrs. Pritchaid. ller b\i*j‘l.iv, u, ; *:!*• ;. o. *li .u.ici 'i!,!' 
altenlioa of the <'i»inp.iti\ iii mi h* r Ic.; ! c .ir.u.i-.itui.:^ 

her assumed |j;'aielv aiul ci»;ii ! - .;. . v .. mv !■. i m. ic “ pnim-;;’ 
worked out l)y an iiu^eiin ms and t!. \c} lan :i ;;;■ tlaslus 

of genius, an«l inUaided by tlic j-m i. t io-.-* h isr . , . fiavc>iiuv 
won apiilause by a, heighn inn., .\‘ul i •, . ;:i < a th . • •• [ I'inb,’’ 

but it was Prilcliard uho lt d ibe wj',. ,v • , 

vShe excelled in the (^ascv-* .v. h ; • l li.-fc,!.* /.d;,' in tlu* 

“Mourning ilride,’’ J/rV./w ( *’ *. . n i nc le e^pedallv 

in QihWi the wifi* ci ibaov \ ill. :d:.- - ave lo all 

these iKirts importance ii\ lua’ .it li'-n, . udl . - ; i ; lu-i- 

few defects in tragedy prois i-di »( to Cii a o n [•:;,! ..od piuliisi* 
expression of grief aiul want tu ' - ci 1 ;,; 1.5,01:!. ? ; lur 
natural ease of deporlmeiii a.ijd* ■ .od* to «>i ; i n-i ; riii'ially 
hid the defect of lliis last reipii ao- loati da » i .n.js’.n:} .jus taler. 
Her great fon.'e in c<imedy lav in a muld;^' [ aiii, 1 . t^sern pans 
of a superior life and tluuse <•; h'l.Mmta m j -. ..uu- < la*,s, 
Cibber’s .ycrcAvV, /tuiv /’..Vv M-j-.), in tlu- 

“Nonjuror,” she coiuciscd a» t ut.it. K .»»id .;*! li j.K-a .antly, 
and with applause, but neither ! iVS* pis .m!i hnl iii.iO’ii'I \\a'i Slll- 
Ikientlveh'gaiU and grat eful fur the ic:’h bo d uiau 01 m 1 la.diinii, 
— T. Davies, 

Ivlrs. rrilehard was l^elure iny liuM-. SIm* v\as, it st rin't, (iiic 
of those prodigies whom the stage in psn- - with i le snu c, lasti*, 
and correctness, whii:h she ne\er Ijad, nr ait • O’d im d* .pi.si*, in 
private lite — a dangerous tib k. it il be m* , m a. inii.a uluiis 
change W’ithout an a<lef[nale < an .e, r.i.'do. [ o licn. i.ittMU has 
adhered in my own lime to many p. lin-,.;. . . i.j l .ai. . -xes au«l 
of gicat excellence iiiid the kimuled e h,! , e* « e. ded the pra<‘* 
tice. but vulgarity iu uUer.itue i:. it ir[\ ,, .jrl-.i aug ihm-s ami 
is but indilteivntly p;dliate<l In iMiher the inih i lU iliv* t!. tin tug 
master.— 

We should eiilerlain a very liigli npiuinn nt Mr. I'fitiiiard, 
even had she left us nothing bul’llie iai e m bei n, ,{i{.e! .. .slw 
seems to have been a reallv i.av.it •. eniM-. « ;i' ,!’■ < . p d 't * nf ilii: 
highest a;.(l lowest j.arpi 'ih, ..e.a / d o,a . 
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io6 y ohii Beard* 

short, every species of strong nature received from her ‘ 
■and a perfection than which nothing could be more 
vating. Cibber’s judicious remark, that the life of becn-^^^ 
short to form a complete actress, proved so true in rel‘ 
Mrs. Pritchard that she was seen to fresh admiration 
advanced age she retired with a fortune, to the great sat*' 
of her numerous admirers . — IbiiL 


John Beard. 


1716-1791. 

A man universally beloved for his many amiable qual 
T, Davies, 

Mr. Beard, celebrated for his vocal talents, being on«^ 
most popular singers that had appeared on the Britisl’^ 
He was son-in-law of Mr. Rich, manager of Covent ^ 
Theatre, and for some years joint proprietor and 
manager with that gentleman. — Wine and Walnuts, 


Where tyrants rule, and slaves with joy obey, 

Let slavish minstrels pour th! enervate lay : 

To Britons far more noble pleasures spring 
In native notes, while Beard and Vincent^ sing. — 

I consider Beard, taken altogether, as the best 1 
singer. He was one of those you might fairly try by Shaks 
speech to the actors. He did not mouth it, but his 
came trippingly from his tongue 3 he did not out- 
Herod, but he begot a temperance that gave his ex 
smoothness \ he never outstepped the modesty of natu 
made the judicious grieve; in short, he never did mor 
was set down for him ; he never set on a quantity of barrtr' 
tutors to applaud while some necessary question of th< 
stood still : he let his own discretion be his tutor, and ht 

mirror up to nature He was very valuable as an 

In the “Jovial Crew,’^ “Love in a Village,” “ Comas 


“ Mrs. Vincent, like Lowe, depended almost upon her voice, vrl i 
very charming. In short, it was that tme English voice which 
evenness, a fulness, a solidity, that one might analyze so as to six 
nothing Italian can have. She was deservedly a great favourite, a; 
songs of ease ainl sweeiiicss with great delicacy .” — Charles Dibdin^ 
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loS Ihrit/ (jarr/i‘ :\ 

way to all his natunil volatility ami with n\y father was 
perfectly at case; someliincs siitiiu; a table, :uul then if he 
saw my brother at a clistamv <‘n the lawn, .sluuuini; off like an 
arrow out of a bow in a spirited ehast* of them round the 
garden. I remcinber, when iny lather having me in his hand, 
met him on the common riding his pretty pony. Ids moving my 
compassion by lamenting tlie misery of being snmmoncd to 
town in hot weather (I think Angu-.t) to pi ly belbre the Kinjr 
of Denmark. 1 thonglit him sim ere, ami his ease* pitiable, til | 
my fiUher assuretl me that he was in reality very well [ilcased, ! 
and that what he groaned at as labour was an h<»mmr paid to his ' 
talents, 'rhe natural expression <d' his < tnintenam e was far 
from placidity. 1 ('onfess I was afr.dti td’ him ; more so than I 
was of Johnson, whom I knew m»t to be, m»r eouUl su|)posehe 
ever would be thought to be, an extiaonlinarv man. Garrick 
had a frown, and spoke impetmuisjy, JAw.v //tncl^his} 

Johnson: ‘‘Sir, it is womlerful inov litth' Uurriek assumes 
No, sir, Garrick Jortunam /vr-ViV/.V/- Gousider, sir, 

celebrated men siu'h as ytm have mentiinied have had their 
applause at a distance ; but Garrick lunl it da dusl in his lace, 
sounded in his ears, and went home e\eiv niejit with the 
plaudits of a thousand in his rraniutn. 'riien. sir, Garrick did 
not jind^ but made his way to the t.iblcs, the levivs, and almost 
the bedchambers of the great, 'rhea, sir, ti.irrick had under 

It is ridily carved, and w<mM, if put up tu .tu* Iimu, U tt h an oiumunis 
price; as svould, doui»tk*ss usiuy uih^'i .tiii'lr, i»t . .-'.Vi, .i, having imw 
belonged to the M>est living o»muu*ut.it. a' ».u fli»* w^d. . of thr Itaril ol 
Avon. Among these must n« it ho Ihr-Mitrii Imut uii;.Mual i Ijv IIn|;anh, ul 
the Election. Mrs. (larrick was iutonc-d iu Wr .tmm tt r Ahluy, dostdiy 
the remains of her luishuinl, «»n tho 2-;th «»l i n fMhi f.’' 

^ Garrick’s first iippeanuu't* \v.i» ;tl ( htitdiu.m' . h »rM .'I'lir.itro, in October, 
1741. This the.ativ, acondiug to Mr. ” w.i . fiuudra in liyoiie 

Thomas Odell, in spite of tlcclauuuiuu’. ti»»m ilj»* pulpit .m-l tlu- nppusilimi 
of many grave and respeetahle t ili/fio, win* .{U M-Ird ih.U llu-tr diuightcrs 
and servants miglil he eoutniuinato I l.vii. » Im.i* \v» imiy, N»'it her would 
they seem to have been very wnuig iu tln ir appii‘hi‘it imu in.i .much as .Sir 
John Hawkins informs us that dut mw tluMlic u.o sunn .ut rounded by a 
*halo of brothels,’ The clantour ot tin* citio jii Imc ,i tiim* dosed the 
theatre in Goodman’s Eid<ls, hut <m the «’ntli o| t >1 17 it was re- 

opened by one Henry ( littard, an actor.” t i.u 1 0 I. ‘ . to .t appiMi.mce was as 
Richai’d III. “Such was Ids succev., and with .iit h i.ipidity did hiii 
fame spread, that notwithslaiwUug the dGt.uu cot t ioodtitau s Melds from 
part of Loudon, the h<ng .p.oi !«i*i uor.o “ Toni pie I hu* aid 
Goodman’s hields is said to have been ni'dalv hloi l.t: I up by the c.um^ci 
of the ‘nul/ilily and geuliy.’ ^ •• / 
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lirn a numerous body of people; who, from fears of his power, 
or hopes of his favour, or admiration of his talents, were con- 
stantly submissive to him. And here is a man who has advanced 
the dignity of his profession. Garrick has made a player a 
higher character.”^ Scott : And he is a very sprightly writer 
too.” Johnson : Yes, sir ; and all this supported by great wealth 
of his own acquisition. If all this had happened to me, I should 
have had a couple of fellows with long poles walking before me, 
to knock down everybody that stood in the way. Consider, if 
all this had happened to Cibber or to Quin, they^d have jumped 
over the moon. Yet Gairick speaks to us'' (smiling). Bos- 
well : “ And Garrick is a very good man, a charitable man.” 
Johnson: “Sir, a liberal man. He has given away more 
money than any man in England. There may be a little vanity 
mixed ; but he has shown that money is not his first object.” 
Boswell : “ Yet Foote used to say of him, that he walked out 
with the intention to do a generous action, but turning the 
corner of a street, he met the ghost of a halfpenny, which 
frightened him,”® Johnson : “Why, sir, that is very true, too ; 
for I never knew a man of whom it could be said with less 
certainty to-day what he will do to-morrow, than Ganick ; it 
depends so much on his humour at the time.^^ Scott : “I am 
glad to hear of his liberality. He has been represented as 
very saving.” Johnson: “With his domestic saving we have 

^ Johnson’s assumed or veritable contempt for the dramatic i^rofession 
was continually bursting out. When mention was made of Garrick becoming 
a member of the Literary Club, “If Garrick does apply,” said Johnson, 
'* I’ll blackball him. Surely one ought to sit in a society like ours, 

* Unelbow’d by a gamester, I3imp, or player.’ ” 

“Sir,” he once said when Garrick begged him to respect his feelings, 
“ Punch has no feelings.” — E d. 

2 tt xiiere is a story of poor dear Ganick — whose attention to his money 
stuff never forsook him — relating that when his last day was drawing to an 
end, he begged a gentleman present to pay his club-forfeits; ‘And don’t 
let them cheat you,’ he said, ‘for there cannot be above nine, and they will 
make out ten. ’ ” — Piozzi. 

There was no end to Foote’s jokes about Garrick’s parsimony. “Gar 
rick,” said Foote, “ lately invited Hurd to dine with him in the Adel phi, 
and after dinner, the evening being very warm, they walked up and dowr 
in front of the house. As they passed and repassed the dining-room win* 
Aows, Ganrick was in a perfect agony, for he saw that there was a thief in 
one of the candles which was burning on one of the tables ; and yet Hurd 
was a person of such consequence that he could not run awny from liim lo 
prevent the waste of his tallow.” — S. 
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noih’niiij to do. T iviiuudHT ilviukiiui; tvM with htin 
when Peg Woliington made it, ami lie -niuihled at her foj 
making it too strong. He hatl then lu-gun to feel money in his 
purse, and did not know when he slumld have enough of it”-.. 
fj/e of Jolifuum. 

Jack Bannister told mo that one night lu* was behind the 
scenes of the theatre whentiarrii k was [d.iying /<»//',* and that 
the tone in which (larriek utteroil the words, “ ( ) hud, I skill 
go mad!’* absolutely tlnilled him. /wgv/’.vV “ ‘/.VAv y.VA” , 

If manly sense, if nalun' link’d with ait ; 

If thorough knowledge of the hum in heart ; 

If powers of acting vast and nm oimm’d ; 

If fewest faults with greatcNt lu-aultr. join'd ; 

If strong expression, ami gnat powei'. whi« h lie 
Within tile magic circle <if tlu* e\e ; 

If feelings whi<di few hearts like his ran km»w% 

And wdiich no fare st) widl as lii . i an .show ; 

Deserve the preference : tianit k, tak * die rlisir, 

Nor quit it, till thou pl;n'e an eqiiel ilirtss i e/.ecA'//, 

That young man never had his equal as an actor, and he will 
never have a rival— •///rvv<//a/cc 

To the most eloi[uent expves. tim of the evig tt> the hiiml- 
WTiting of the ])a.ssions on hi^ features, it» a se nsibility whirh 
tears to pieces the hearts of his amliiias, to power , su impunil- 

^ This was X‘opc’.s verdict on v’cluji <kuik!.. Wi n C.mitk fdt tin 
seemg Pope lie has himself toll u> : ••'Whni i f-M tlot Pupc was in 
the house, I iuslaiitly Tclt a palpilath.n .it my h* . til, a tsumlntmis »'»ta 
disagreeable emotion in my miiitk I wa . thrh in rh-- pnuii* .1 vimili, ami 
in the zenith of my theatrical amliiiioii. li I' tvr mr .i {..utii niar pleasure 
that Richard was my charactrr when I'Mp.- \v.«" . h» ..-c .mtl lu-.tr me. .As I 
opened my part, I saw our little poctie,. I bt-e. di,- . .rd in ld.uk, MMlnlina 
side box near the stage, and \ icwiiig inr wuli a .m. u . and r.iiiu' it iitU'ii* 
tion. Ills look shot and tlirillcti hio* !i;diiuin;' tliiMir»h my ti.imc, niul I 
had sonic hesitation in proceeding iiotn .oeorfy -oid ti*nu |.»v. As iyuhani 
gradually blazed forth the hoiec \\,t. in .1 o>.n ui ,}| j lin c, aiul tlieotii* 
spiring hand of I’ope shadow ctl uie with Uuu ! . ' mi inia Ib vnolils 
when a youth once saw I*ope at an am Ut-n o.Mm. Ilr u .i In- t. Id Maluiie, 
“About four feet six indies higli, very ImmpbeJrd ,o>d drlmnud : lie 
wore a black coat, and, according ii» ilu- ki .he.n ,A fl.it tim.', h.i.l cii a little 
swoid. He liad a large and very Un»' e;.e, aiul ,i btnd '.uu* 
mouth had lho.se peculiar marks whh b ;n,- .tin 4\ tiamd m ib«* niHutlis tii 

ciooked persons, aii<l ilie muscles wlii* h I’lm .i- 1*» . tb*- i !;*-< L wcie so dmiigly 
marked that tli(;y seemed Ukesinnll cuol " p.ii, 
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David Garrick. 

Vv'henever Mr. Garrick chose to throw off dignity and 
and was not surrounded by business to perplex him, he 
in his power to render himself a most pleasing, improvin 
delightful companion . — Tate Wilkinsoiu 

Mr. Murphy, sir, you knew Mr. Garrick ? ” Yes, sir, 
and no man better,” “ Well, sir, what did yon think 
acting?” After a pause: ‘\Well, sir, off the stage he 
mean sneaking little fellow. But on the stage ’’ — throw 
his hands and eyes — “oh, my great God 1 ” — Rogers's ‘ 
Talk:' 

It is not for the qualities of his heart that this little^ p; 
is invited to the tables of dukes and lords, who liire 
ordinary cooks for his entertainment \ his avarice they .sc 
his ingratitude they feel not, his hypocrisy accommodates 
to their humours, and is of consequence pleasing ; Init 
chiefly courted for his buffooneiy, and will be admitted in 
choicest parties for his talent of mimicking Punch and hi 
Joan. — Smollett} 

Nobody but you and Pope ever knew how to prescr' 
dignity of your respective employments. — JVaronn 
Garrick, 

Here lies David Garrick : describe me who can 
An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man. 

As an actor, confess’d without rival to shine ; 

As a wit, if not first, in the very first line. 

Yet with talents like these and an excellent heart, 
This man had his failings — a dupe to his art 3 
Like an ill-judging beauty his colours he sjorea d, 
And bespattered with rouge his own natura 1 red. 
On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting, 
’Twas only that when he was off he was acting. 

CrotJsm 


of Whitfield : “His popularity, sir, is chiefly owing to the peculin 
his manner. He would be followed by crowds were he to vi'ciir a. iri 
in the pulpit, or were he to preach from a tree. Ed. 

Long afterwards Smolletf wrote, in his continuation of 
History “ fhe exhibitions of the stage were improved to the most 
site entertainment by the talents and management of Garrick, who 1 
surpass^ all his predecessors of this, and perhaps every other nation, 
genius for acting, in the sweetness and variety of his tones, iTic irroj 
magic ot his eye, the fire and vivacity of his action, the elegance of at 
aiid the whole pathos of expression.”— Ed. 
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and ^ ^ I bp. 

<l(>j;si uK‘nlvt*\N ^■‘‘‘‘ I ‘ ‘ ■''• i.ulKs.‘», 

Macldin. . . . 1 

bcwuu‘uh;ulsiu hn.ttu!ai .i.u - ■' . ■ - = >au i.aiiosta-c. 

The popular notum lhal lu' u i . “ ;:'^r u . . *«i tlu* vulgar 

topics of ' ' ■ ',' *' V » yp^^yuvi-jibni 

foatiuvs.'^ lit' was luuUy » .r. .inu*. tij. >**.»' ; ii.oulajuu;, with 
11 French i;racc, y« t < 44 ... ..i \- ia.i!4ii{ii‘'s^, ||{^ 

li-nmc hail a suiTn -if! ; ih \;! - *1 ■; • ' ■ -iiv ct, whirhpi-i 

all his liiuhs luulcr tlu* m • a • rt • ' y u !• * . tisar was an 
elegant fivalom in i irtv tn. 5 - - F’. tc»- tutvst j,ro. 

priety llcwa..i ;-ra:.:: : -'h tmii-t- Hi, 

lealurcs were wtmtlrtfuHv tu. *' I . ' ■• « ^ ’ •’• - urlLiriluM 
asoeiulini;’ aiul dcMa n'lic, , u c ; : ■ ; s’ ; - ni* ■■!?;! tAprvssht* 
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hre. — Nfz^t'hdJ. 
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superiority and brills. m» V »-t : '. ' ■ • >1 a ns'n in 

the use of thi'Sc tah'nis »>j v^ - i »■ ^ ; t • ■ tr w.u 

not satisfied without Mu-il't:*.’ . , M: i ^ m * k *'*iilmf.'»l 
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No rcmni-kwns ovon.s-'iv inu- to -n !r..r. ( ..i-., both 

on aiul oil the stage." I le nv-h a ■ Jr.-o .a a. i-i-.a-e ; .aal alter 
u-oreing upon the applause .>1 tauaib i ta ■. .aa auu i . .at. jialu urns 
critksrius uusathite,! |..nuvlln',; apa-a, • ieai;.,.av.l or the 
admiration of a shoe-bla. i, or .ai im.iat . ie noubl Ui .il a Mtle- 
longlookata duke's t able. , a -a, oueiiar aeb.ul ma.le 

a hit upon the butler and the leet.o. a . -n. a v i , the liltleuess 
of the great Kosemsl .... 1 h.-.ve a,eaf...a. d the ua. ommou 
briirumcy ofhis eye, but he had tlu-ati ei . eua.eielv .luenelttng 
its fire ; as in his a.-ling .Vv . ^ a dtaui.itte per- 

sonage, who talks passuntateh «nn i.e- :,ie.ite .i siul 

whose langua.ge, opposed tolua inota r.it ae . u atl-.e . t ame like 
Hecla, in Iceland. In this pait, I i- oe : .-en i. .!d. he ina.le 
the twin stars, which t.atnie h.d at le, oea.i. look as 

dull as two oixltilrd I 't 

which 1 onco witiu,’ssi'(l a kTom !i li- 

ininutcuoss of ohsorvniiiUi and ;oU «‘i »■ «' ' 
expression in the eye of tlea p- i • • i J -- 

not lost all ])errept ion of sound, » u! '* o, .I;?:*' 
exhibit in mivniekry, it is sdll iomiv i 

it consists of a mixture ofdulue s ami \ik.M 
vision, indicatine^ an auxiely to Ihmv .ol, v. a 
hear more than is nt‘tually .i!:d 

having lost much; an embairas .t-tl !: •!. 1 
and something npproaehiu;,; to a* m v 
admirably j and if 1 could <*oiui*y it ni v. •>:* 

I should have made mysclt uioo.* na -i 
\ ^'‘Ra7idom Records!^ 

! In Lear Garriek’s vt‘rysli«k a»J- d. it 
’ scene with Cordelia axul tlu- pin it - 

was the most pathetic he ever’^aw f«n ib ^ 

^ structed Barry in Rofnea; and atir:'A. »<! v\h* n iVniy played 
it in rivalry with him, he was uMi; • il t** ;d?« ; in » < '.ui utatmer, 
i notwithstanding which, he lieat i’..o:v. .\ <1 t< «iv.et her 

name), who had performed jidiet u:ib tie m muh, r.aid slu; 
thought she must have jmupeil out .a tij. b.ibiun !•» Harry; 
and that she thought (Imiak \v«ii:!d Imvt juu-pt d into the 
balcony to herd — Ledids “ xltMay* •; 
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^ Walpole is seldom mure cyuiral tk-.o v. 1. - I. r !''>* n uurdf 
Garrick. “I think the ul (I.uikI, 

writes; “it is Cijiifunitdiii;' the iimu-M - •• • ■ ‘ ■ rd* UU 
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David Garnck. 
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When he followed the Gliosim ''Hamlet/' he did m>t drop the 
sword as most actors do behind the scenes, but k(‘pt the point 
faised the whole way round, so fully was lu^ i)ossesse<l with the 
idea, or so anxious not to lose sight of his luirt for a moment. 

Once at a splendid dinner party at Lord 's, they suddenly 

missed Garrick, and could not imagine what was become of 
him, till they were drawivto the window bv the ('onvulsive 
screams and peals of laughter of a young negro boy, who was 
rolling on the ground in an ecstasy of tlelight to see Garri('k 
mimicking a turkey-cock in the couilyanl, with his coat-tail 
stuck out behind, and in a seeming ilutter ot‘ feathered rage and 
pride.^ Of our party only two persi>ns juvseut had seen the 
British Roscius; and they seemed as willing as tlu‘ iwst to re- 
new their acquaintance with their old ia\auu ile.- — Xcik* A/onf/i/y 
Magasuii\ 1S26. 

During my two years' residence in 1 .ondon I ( »rt<‘n ‘i iw C larriik. 
The delight his acting gave me was one (»f the silken cords that 
drew me to the theatre. 1 liked him best in /.cj/'. 1 1 is saying 

in the bitterness of his acting, I will do such things — what 
they are I know not/' and his sudden recollection of his own 
want of power, were so pitiable as to touch (he lu^art of every 
spectator. Thesimplicity of his .saying, ‘‘ He tlu'se tears wet? — 
yes, fliith !” putting liis finger ti) the check of i and then 

looking at his finger, was extjuisile. Indeed, he did not get his 
fame for nothing. I saw him do JhX the r.aiue night ; 

and his appalled look of terror where he drops the glass drew 
as much applause from the audience as his /,t\u‘ bad done, — 
aiCcefe, 

I saw Garrick act fP/Z/cZ/rKliat sanu* night, in wbieli I think 
he was very unmeaningly dressed, anti siu t red.-d in no degree 
of comparison with Quin, excejit in the .scene wln-nr hty^o gives 

^ Garrick,” says Charles Dilulin, “wtmM iu'!ul;w v.iui- C v. lii-, !i b . 
but it was very rare — with whal lie used in call hi /’/.'.v.v,.'.. 'Ihi . he did 
by standing behind a chair, aiul conveying into hi , I’.!, re r\i i y Lind ol jsa,- 
sion, blending one into the other, and as* it weiv sli.nL .v, mg ilu-iu with a 
prodigious luimher of gradations. At one nioim-ut you Liisdu d, at aiattlier 
you cried; now he terrified y<m, and pre-eutly >‘tu iMUTiMd v«mr.ei(' 
something horrible, he seemed so tcrrifiol at you. .Min wards he drew 
his features into the appearance of such <l4;nilie.I ui.iuiu that Minerva 
might have been proud of the portrait; and then .Usp.i.Img, vet admi- 
rable transition— he became a driveller. In slnwt, hi;. 'lace w'.i;' what Ir. 
obliged you to fancy it— age, youth, plenty, poveit), cwivthing U 
tssuined.” 
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Henry Woodward. 

Plays to the eye with a mere monkey’s ;ut. 

And leaves to sense the eoiitiuesl t>t* the luMrt 
We laugh indeed, but on reilcetion’s birth, 

Wc wonder at ourselves and eurse uur mirth, ChunhUi} 

Since his time the \)art ot lias never been justly 

represented ; it may be said to have (lied witli him. .\t a i)eriod 
when correct costume was not caret 1 for, he was ever careful 
regarding the proprieties of dress and, intn*e tortunate than 
Ryan, he sustained the assaults of 'Time uithont letting tiui con- 
sequent ravages be seen, ('harics Mathmvs is in many respects 
exactly what Woodward is .said to have been ; I'ltt \Vood\vard 
could play a flu* wider range of characters. 1 1 is x'amps wore 
perfect for their cool imimdence ; his modern fops for their 
brazen impertinence; his fops of earlier days for their elegant 
rascality; his everyday simjdetoits for their vulgar stolidity ; his 
mock-brave heroes for their stupendous but over suspet'tod 
courage; and his Shakspearian light characters for their truly 
Shakspearian .spirit. He was gracefully shaped, and bore a 
serious dignity of countenance, Imt he was no sooner before the 
footlights than a ripiile of funny emolitui seemed to roll over 

^ The ‘‘ Rosciad,” the m<Kt tiviuh.uU 
as *‘Maclkcknoe,” mt»re galling tliau tin* “ I >mi» ij.l," I uiilinul iu 

author’s name in 1761. In a few d.iy-. it a* liii v* >1 .1 th.ii may Ite 

paralleled by the “ I’ieUwieU r.ipei ..*' n.id u; rM-ivluxly 

quoted it. When the name nfilu* .iiitliMr 1 .. . tiuf l.ut.wu, t!:i- ,u tm . whuiu 
he had attacked nssmned llM*irin «)4 ti.»;;i».il rt.u!. .tod h.Mj -.-iv t.dted uf 
vengeance. lUit Chureliill, a big, stmdy hi lnu tn, I.:ir‘>l:r.| .itili. ii tlueais. 
He walked about CoveiU (lardfu with ttud^i l.i. aim, and upalivd 

10 the coffee-houses freqnentml by ilm ai t.a . a . d r a i |..i ,i , utile. Yates, 
in the poet’s presence, did indeed Miati li a - an in-; l.inte aud th.midi it in 
the air, but laid it down again on m«*etiu;‘ ( hm« lull' . i nun lupiiuai . ga/e. 
Foote wrote a Iam[U)on against the ‘M'huu v ( 'lu.it.'," l.ut uiipie..ed u. 
Arthur Murphy, inore valiant, publi .hed an ’M» le tn ilu- Naiad . i.f hleel 
Ditch,” of which the .suh? eoii'seuueiii'e u,i. in j i<nr lutu rlt e\eu a 
greater blockhead than ClmivhiU 1 .id lepje .nit«'d Imn. The "Ui .riad” 
was too indiscriininating in its abuse t(» eltet t t i. tm ut ifi..n ; but it .t. liieved 
for the author a reputation surpas.dng th.u •.) ia.. ,t rmat^itt i.i hi. eon- 
temporaries. Apologists for Churelnll have m.r i.r.-n v. .mho ; ; but little 
can be adduced in his fiivour. lie was rulti.udy a . .1 ma;i; he ua /a doml.aid, 
a spendthrift, and a sensualist of a vulgar t\j)«-. As a rleigvm.»n in. vieis 
only stand out in sharper relief. tVrlain pa . -age . m bi » p»M*ni . have been 
quoted as illustrating a sound and hone .i natme ; but they Mil umie prove 
ki3 possession of a single virtue than the piou , ,!*» lamaiiMjf. .,{ liraley or a 
rleefc parson proved him to have Ihvii in .[ iiel I v .u dc; euiinu'iit of 
Clu-istianity. llo dial, 17O4, agal tluity-ll».-..r >,mi . - Ki,'. 
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Houy ]l\\hhi\tnL 

that expression of nu'/ul dhma\\ whlfh i‘,avc so pecniliar a zest 
Marplot. In the latter chaiMrier 1 have always under- 
stood that he win’c “this rue fur a^ tlifuaviiee” hrtweeii himself 
and Cxarrick, who, it has luvii sai»K t*n hh’h <Tili(ml authority, 
was not quite at home in Marplot, t Ireat ettorts were ukuIc in 
the circle of his huuible tVieiuls t<^ ttu'ee this jnaabrinauce to a 
rivalry with AVootl ward, hut the “sou t*f whim” remained im- 
shaken. llis imai>i)ea sable euruisity, bis slow ta an prehension, 
and annihilation under the sense t»f his dileiimtas, were so 
diverting, that even the great master sunn diupped the contest, 
and left him the deculed J/.//*//e/ td the stage. In tlie year 
1728, when the “ lleggars’ Opera” was a<'ted by l.illiputfiins, 
Marry Woodward performed the Mrs. X’ineent, then 

Miss Binks, being on that (ua aNi.m ; so early did the 

humour api)ear for indeeiatt trave:;ty in this pii*ce, brought out 
only the year before at hineohrs Iim I’ields. It was soon after 
his study of these beggarly elements <»f his proibssitm that he 
became in due form Riidi’s appreutiee. \\lu> tatiidu lum all that 
he knew of pantomime, and \\ tiodwanl bad cultivated the arts 
of writing, and was rather fond of ctmiojversy. I believe him 
to have been commonly /vj*/// tlunioji thi* press is a public 
medium of display which I should ;d\\.i\:; c\1imM tin* actor most 
strenuously to avoid, Woodwanl bad lM•rn « ao hd beyond the 
measure of the eometliaiuand d.icd in irmail.ably good ciieiim- 
stances. — Boadai^ Lifo oj S ': ddor\P 
Woodward, besides being so tim- a enmi'dian, was excellent 
m Harlequin. In one of the pantominu’ ; In- had a scene in 
which he acted as if eating difU-reut hinds nf tiaii. Soft nuisu: 
was played: he came <»n, sat at a tablo (mi wbii h there was 
placed nothing, and made pnariic*’ of tahiie* up tlie stalk of a 
bunch of currants. 'Then, holding bidi hi; liaiol, with the 
points of finger ami limmb (auuja'e . a o. la* ‘u ruud tn i.liakelhc 
stalk, and to strip <»ll' the cnrranla with hi. nmiith. In like 
manner he would appear U) hohl up a < lu ii \ by the stalk, and 
after eating it, to .s|)mt the stone fiuiu be. bps. baling a goose- 
berry, paring an aiqilc, sucking an nr.mgi* <u- peat h all were | 
simulated in the same marvellous tadiitui. In short, the 
audience perfectly knew wluil fruit lie sot-nit’d to lie eating hy I 
the highly ingenious deception of his a<'tin;‘. Woodward’s ' 
chief excellence lay in his altitmU ;, whu h he adapted to the i 
music, according to the vicissitudes demomted bv the various 
passions represented. Ib-ma: h<- w.i. t.-!: d the “altitude 
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Thy woiv c‘V(.T npi ‘11 io distress, 

Thv ready hand was f\er stivtehM to bless. 

Mrs. WottinL!;lon, thtuu'h plea nhu^ to the eye, used to [rj^A 
out the ‘‘hair iVniteiit*' wiili iUi»st dissonant notes.— j; 
Ctrwplh'lPs “ J.ijt' oj ’ 

From her portraits we ean see tliai this nr^torious kuly was 
not a bold, rosy-eheeked ho\den, a.-, we mi:.;ht e\[>eel, hut luul 
an almost demure, pku'ul, and pensive east lin e. She wore, 
her hair witluuit powder, atul turned bark beliind the car, 
nearly always with a. cap earelevdy thrown Ijaek, (u- a little 
Hat garden hat set negli;.aaitl\ on, »/ /b Ni‘llv t >‘brien. Cer- 
tainly, a deeply interesliu;.; taee, but w ith a little him of foolish. 

ness ami air of lightness inall its ealuj, [»ale plaei.liiy. J\ 

^erdhi's “ Lijc oj iuu ru'k, ’ 

Forgive her one feunde error, and it n»i; ,ht fait ly he said of 
her, “that she was adorned with e\erv virnu* ; htmour, truth, 
benevolence, and charity were Iwr di:>ttne.uishing (|ualities;’ 
Her conversation was in a style alway*; pleasiit;;,, and often 
instructive, Sh(‘ aluuinded in wit. ,/. 

She aitpcared for the first time in !.«»ndMn at tin* theatre in 
Covent Carden in Ib r oladee < hatai ter e\eiteilthc 

euriosity of the piilili<\ S/r Hdn v a« letl by a woman j 

w’as a novelty. 'This gay, di ••‘Opati'd, ia’od IminofirtMl rake, she 
represented with so iimeh ra:u\ idivam v, and propriety of | 
deportment, that ikj male a< tt»r has mih *• i-.piallnl her ii/that i 
part. She aci[ailled herself :o nuii h to thf ;,M iu-ral satisfne- | 
lion that it became tashii>nable Ui Mi .. W t)inngttm per- ^ 
senate S/r JAiny U'Mi/n ’I’lu* man i)*ta ; ‘.«»on ftuuid it to 
their intere.st to announre her freipit udy for that favourite 

character ; itprove<la constant < hat in to till tlmir bouses 

I-Ier chief merit in acting, I think, cttn .i a.-jl m the represeiila- 
lion of females in high rank and <*f «le’iiiiiril eh -'a nee, whose 
graces in deporlment, as well as fnibh- ., slir nminsiood ami 

displayed in a very lively and ph-a .in;; nutim-r IkiL this 

actress did not confiiuj lierM-lf to p,ii t. *■{ .Miperior elegance ; 
she loved to wanton with hpouaiuf wia-n unnldneil with 
absurdity, and to play with peitdam a* .ind loj|y,wilhpeevisli- 

^ John rioole is chk'lly Known ;c. fijr tr.iiol.iOu ..i r,( “ frriKikm 

Delivered.” lie vv:is l)orn in 17-7. -wid w.i . t-a ImOv t;oi \r.u., a deikiii 
the India House. He died liioj. -Kn. 
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She possessed captivating- charms as a jovial, witty bottle 

companion, luit tow rcmaininpf as a mere tVmalc. /'.vAv. 

Mrs. Woffington had held as her own for ten years, 

when, on the 3ril of May, tlj'oss thr the last 

time. She was then at C'uveiit (hirdeii. Sonic ]u*ophetic 
feeling of ill came oyer her as she struggled against a fainting 
fit, while assuming the bridal dress in the last act. She had 
never disaiipointed an aiulience in her life ; her indomitable 
courage carried her on to the stage, and the audience might 
have taken her to be as radiant in health and sjarit as she 
looked. wShe began the pretty s.iucy j.n»higue with her old 
saucy prettines.s t)f manner ; but when slie had said, “If I 
were among you I would kiss as inany of yem as had beards 
that pleasetl me,'’ she paused, tiietl to articulate, but was 
unable — had consc'iou.sness enough ti> know she was stricken, 
and to manifest her terror at the catastri>phe by a wild shriek, 
as she tottered towards tlie stage dour. ( >n her way she fell, 
paralyzed, into the arms of sympathi/ing < oiurades, who bore 
her from the stage, to which .slic never returned. — Cornhill 
Ma^azinc^^ 1867 . 

There is much in vogue a Mrs. Wotfington, a bad actress; 
but she has life. — II 1 7-M • 

Mrs. AVoffinglon was an a<*iress of a mora t-xlraonlinary kind, j 
and in .some parts must have been unrivallcil. She had abaci 
voice, but this seems to have l»een the only inipetliiuent to her 
becoming sui)c:rUuively excellent ; f<»r though it is universally 
allowed to have prevented her from interesting the passions in 
so eminent a degree a.s either .Mrs. I’riit liard or Mns. Cibber, 
yet her superior beauty and grace, the industry with which she 
cultivated her profession by obser\ing the instru<-tiuns of Cibber, 
getting introduced to Mademoiselle I )umerinil, the attention she 
paid to Garrick, and every other eligible opportunity to 
improve, which she seized with .stdicitude and avidity, esta- 
blished for her a solid and firm reputation. She is said in 
Cleopatra^ Jane Short\ and and all tilluT parts which 

require a form of commanding ami majestic' beauty, to have 
interested her auditors to a degivi* of astc»ni‘,liinent. She also 
greatly excelled in comic cluinu'ters, but I <'aimot think it an 
addition to her fame, or to female tlelic.-icy, that the most 
prominent of those characters was Sir Jhtt ry lVih{ah\--C, 
JDiMin, 

This agreeable actress, in the part of AW* Harry, ( oininginto 
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Sprangcr Barry. 


as he conned his part.” The ladies were his warm pations, 
whom “ he channed by the soft melody of his love-complaints 
and the noble ardour of his courtship.” Lord Chesterfield also 
admired his figure, but forecasted his sudden withdrawal from 
the stage, 'Carried off by some smitten rich widow. ^ — P. Fitz- 
gerald, “ Life of GarrickL 

Of all the tragic actors who have trod the English stage for 
these last fifty years, Mr. Barry was unquestionably the most 
pleasing. Since Booth and Wilks, no actor had shown the 
public a just idea of the hero or the lover ; Barry gave dignity 
to the one and passion to the other. In his person he was tall 
without awkw'ardness ; in his countenance he w^as handsome 
without effeminacy; in his uttering of passion, the language of 
nature alone w'as communicated to the feelings of an audience. 
If any player deserved the character of an unique, he certainly 
had a just claim to it. Many of the principal characters in our 
best plays must now be either suffered to lie dormant until 
another genius like him shall rouse them into life and spirit, or 
the public must be content to see them imperfectly represented 
— T. Davies, Life of GarrickF 

On his last appearance, in 1776, he was so infirm that before 
the curtain rose it was thought he could not support himself 
through the play ; but in spite of decay he played jfaffier with 
such a glow of love and tenderness, and such a heroic passion 
as thrilled the theatre, and spread even to the actors on the 
stage with him, though he was almost insensible when, after the 
fall of the curtain, he was led back to the green-room. There 
was, we are told, in Barry’s whole person such a noble air of 
comrnand, such elegance in his action, such regularity and ex- 
pressiveness in his features, in his voice such resources of 
melody, strength, and tenderness, that the greatest Parliamen- 
tary orators used to study his acting for the charm of its stately 
grace and the secret of its pathos ."— Life of Peymldsd 


^ Sour old Cibber, who praised nobody, praised Barry It is said 

Meine cSterl'n ^^nes remembered 

seeing Cibber in the boxes on the first night of Barry's Othello “loiicllv 

if Me f ? old man, even when he was very well pleased with an actor » 
Reynolds tells us he remembers seeing Barry act 
scarlet, a small cocked-ha^^ knee breeds, 
and silk stockings, conspicuously displaying a pair of gouty legs.” 

In 1747, wf: find Gilly Williams writing to George Selw^ : “ I ccr? 
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West Digges.* 

1720-'! 786. 

He had studied the sanlutiuited style of ; and Davies, 
in his ''Dramatic Miscellanies,” states him to have been 
the nearest resemblance of n Wst v he had ever seen 

represented, if ho had not sometimes been extravaLrant in 
gesture and quaint in elocution. In short, he was a fine bit of 
old stage buckram ; and was therefore seleiied for his first 


French officer, who was pvisunerof war in Irflaiul in 1751), offors an illus- 
tration of the Irish stage of that peritwl 

“ I have been vid my friend, Mr. M»‘;Ulie, wri nftm at ile t’lmu'die, 
vhcrc is dam high price ; two livres ami ni«‘iv h»r <!t* g.illi*ric! ; vein half 
carry yon to do opera at do Uarterre ; hut, I am intorin, il.it ile ehef come- 
dians trait dcinselve like de men ot ijualito, aiul iU‘ act l ives have larj^^c 

sallairie, vich make do graiul price. I ley be juste a*’. vi»l u ., t.vime giuul, 

some baad. Do principals are Me. srs. Uarrie, V«MKl\ar, Me .npf, Spaarke. 
Barrie be de fine person, tall and veil made, uiul thi \<*ri wll in «le tragedie, 
when he no take too much pain how he valk, Maand, i>r ti>rn ahimi ; dut 
often spail all. Voodvar, wnenhcilo i j ilc inimitable { lait ho ehiise 
to please de canaile too often, vieli brine, tie m«* -t m"uii\ Mii,tip<,* py 
excellent for do tragoilie, vieh agree veil vid in. )du .tiUMinm, piaMin and 

vaicc. ’Tis pity, vat I am toM, <lat he va . lae.ht by am‘d»'r at de liisl, 

vich keep down his own genie. Spaaihe be ile e.imiv .il d** au make laaf 
all do varkl vid his grimace. Hey eniihl m* ilo vidoitl lam. I U-re he lultir 
comediens, who have deir merite. hen* is vnn IdtMte *. but I nt» like him, 
for mimique de Frenchman. Iit-n* is an«*di-i', I Hms-t la. name, wlio 
mimique nothing but one kettloh urn, lumbh*, imable, naable, ti»uji»iirs, 

“Devomcn arc all, viduut eserptiims, dam ‘*p.ly, vid di il eye tor vaiit cif 
red on dc chccck, no brilliamy, no life 'i.dl, oi cmh, api ..nu e v.iiever ; Imt 
in deir vay of playing (which he much vm .e ilan d«' i-'n-neh vay) vun, lue, 
or tree, he very good act rices, Vuii m.idum I’i/naie, nnabhu! fiiglilmc 
in von tragcdic. ’Tis de Franeh Iraiteilir juit in l uy.li , »le .\ndioinaclu‘, 
vich do Yonderfiilly point de poweml hne in vuman'. lie.at, in :i)l tie varieie 
of strange pashons dat come, vi»n nl'ier I’utlrr, <*i all tMyr.li-r, vhra shi* re- 
solves on von man, and no Oder tor .*.} Mine, MMiidii a! v.m lime adiuv, 
von time hate de poor man ; vill have him kill, insane he h*ve: «len kill 
de man dat kill dim, bcc.ausc she hate I veii hue all ! but heven p.aide me 
from de like love. In oder parts, nnniam Fir* laie do veil, hut is heste in 
von furie. Madame D’Ancere vkl a leetle umie red, wsadd in* veii h»vely; 
and is justly de Belle Angloise, Imt no de h’lam he In- .mte ; mid vet dc most 
gaillarde among dem. .She ple;e;e imn i| all de miha . .da avs, de meiiy 
3)arts vernoiigh, an may iiavc vat sall.uie she pl. a e ; d.a ‘i ., fami de 
maistre of de coinedie as act rice.” 

1 “ Dlgges’s real name was West. Ib*w.:. fnait in and wassiiji. 

posed to be the natural son id a nobleman. Ile v\.» . m lie- .omv, N\l)ii'ii lie 
quitted lor the stage, and made hi:; tiiai appt,.ii.mte . .m aeloi at huldiii, 
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Thomas Sheridan.^ 
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.... In return I will toll you of Sheridan, who at this instant 
is playing Cato, and has already played A'Ic/itmf iwuw He had 
more company the second than the first night, ami will make, 
I believe, a good figure on the whole, though his faults seem to 
be very many; some of natural defieience, ami some of laborious 
affectation. He has, I think, no power of assuming cither 
that dignity or elegance which some men, who have little of 
either in common life, can exhibit on the stage. His voice 
when strained is unpleasing, ami when low is not always heard. 
He seems to think too nuieh on the audieiu'c, and turns his 
face too often to the galleries.- /)r, 

His actionVs always strong, but sometimes such 
That candour must <lcdaiv he arts too much. 

Why must impatience fall three paces back? 

Why paces three return to the attack ? 

Why is the right leg too, forbid to stir, 

Unlc.ss in motion .senncin ular? 

Why must the hero with the Nailor lie, 

And hurl the clo.se <'lench’<l fist at m»sc t»r eye? 

In Royal John, with Philip angry grown, 

I thought he would have kn<u*kM poor D.ivies down. 
Inhuman tyrant 1 was it not a shame 
To fright a king so harmless and so tame ? 


* Father of Richard Brinsley. Ilis wife w.o a pcijail.ir nnlhnii' 
woman amiable and accomplishctl, of whom Dr. I'air \vn»u* : “She was 
quite celestial i — ^both her virtues ami Iu*r genius were highly esteemed.”— 
Kd. 

Johnson always professed great amteinpt for Slun itian. He liiuglR'd 
heartily,” says Boswell, ** when I menti<mo<l him a *>aying of liis con- 
cerning Mr. Thomas Shcrid.an, which Route t«if»k a wicked pleasure to cir- 
culate. * Why, sir, Sheny is dull, naturally <lull ; but it must have taken 
him a g^eat deal of pains to become what w*; imw see him. .Such an excess 
of stupidity is not in nature.’--* So,' said hc% * I allowetl him all his own 
merit. He now added, * Sheridan cannut bear me. I britig his dechuna- 
tion to a point. I ask him a plain <|utMiou, “What <lo y<mme.into 
teach? Besides, sir, what influence can Mr, .Sheridan h.ave u|Hm the 
language of this great countiy by his luarniw exet tion?» ? Sir, it in burulni; 
a farthing candle at Dover to show light at’Calaii..* ” 
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Samuel Foote. 

172X-1777. 

Boswell: “Foote has a groat doal of luiinoiir.” Joimson: 
“ YeSj sir.” Boswell: Ho has a singular taloiit t(»r oxhibiting 
character.” Johnson: *^Sir, it is mu a taiont, it is a vice; it 
is what others abstain from. It is lU't oomotly, whloh oxhibiis 
the character of a species, as that of a misor gathorotl from 
many misers ; it is farce, which oxhihits imlivivluals.” Boswell : 
“Did not he think of exhibiting you, sir.>” Johnson; “Sir, 
fear restrained him; he know I would liavo lu'okon his hones. 
I would have saved him the trouble of cutting otf a leg ; I 
would not have left him a log to cut off.”^ Boswell : “Pray, 
sir, is not Foote an infulol ?” Johnstm: “ I do iu)t know, 
sir, that the fellow is an infulol : but if lu* bo .ati infulel, he is 
an infidel as a dog is an infidel ; that is to .say, ho has never 
thought upon the subject.” Boswell : I suppose, sir, he 
has thought superficially, and seized tin* fust luuions that 
occurred to his mind.” Johnson: '' W'hy tluat, sir, still he is 
like a dog that snatches the piece next him. Did you ever 
observe that dogs have not the powor of comparing? A ilog 
will take a small bit of moat as roailily as a hugts when l)oth 
are before him.” — Life of yohnson. 

We have had fepicnt oceasitms for ol» aTving how the pass- 
ing events of the day were earrie<l on the sta;u‘ in eouK-clies 


ring. He had not a .spark of Jiihustiirs •;.n*.u i(y. Itr-.uli-i, lu* was a 
better-tempered man. His MuiufaUsl amhity In Kngiish 

literature 1 know nothing mure luolislt ill. Ill hi , tuiu ri *atitm \vhi« li many 
years ago was publishdl in llu* hysinne little 

hoswell under the title of Sy.lm-y Siiiitli h.is ivlrbrated his 

liteiary honesty ; this seems the only ft-aiuri! uf hi,, eh.naolcr ihal desorves 
pmi.se,— -Ei). 

^ “While upon a parly of iih-a.inv ahnig with tlu* luil.e of York and 
some other noblemen, Foote met wUh an ai^ ident lt*.th a-Un and fortu* 
nat'e. He was thrown from his horse and hi . !«•;; hrnhi'U, .*» th.il an amjm- 
tation became necessaiy, which he eiuluivd vvithbnie.ainnim luitiuule. lu 
consequence of this accident, the Duke obtained for him tin* p-iU-nl of the 
Haymarket Theatre during life. Str.inp,.! as it m.iy apptMr, with the aul 
of a cork leg he performed his former eh;u.i«‘tc*r . w dh im h-. , apjlity and 
spirit than he had done before, and eoutimu*d eshihiting in’, very laugh- 
able pieces, with his more laughable performuiu e., to the inoi.t ciowded 
Iiou.'ics. — /Vn7 Aiuwiotcs. 
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^^Utomimes, as objects of satire. This species of farce was 
Sit to perfection by Foote, whose great talent was that of 
and who delighted his audience by the exact manner 
^^ich he imitated the peculiarities and weaknesses of 
^^ual contemporaries. He was in all respects the great 
;^cal caricaturist of the age. The personality of the satire 
grand characteristic of Foote’s performances, and one 
^ rendered them dangerous to society, and certainly not 
^ approved. An affiront to the actor was at any time 
gh. to cause the offender to be dragged before the world ; 
.^latter in itself of the most libellous description was 
without danger, under the fictitious name of a 
^^ter, the resemblance of which to the original was 
-i^ntly evident to the town. From such tribunals, neither 
^tion in society nor respectability of character is a pro- 
onj — Thomas Wright 

told me that Lord William Bentinck once invited Foote 
•^et him and some others at dinner in St. James’s Street ; 
that they were rather angry at Lord William for having done 
expecting that Foote -would prove only a bore, and a check 
heir conversation. “But,” said Fox, “we soon found that 
Were mistaken ; whatever we talked about — ^\Vhether fox- 
the turf, or any other subject — Foote instantly took 
ead, and delighted us all.” — Jiogers's “ Table Talkl'^ 

By turns transform’d into all kinds of shapes, 

Constant to none, Foote laughs, cries, struts, and scrapes ; 


‘ I found fault,” says Boswell, “with Foote for indulging his talent of 
lie at the expense of his visitors, which I colloquially termed, making 
of the company.” Johnson ; “Why, sir, when you go to see Foote, 
:Io not go to see a saint ; you go to see a man who whl be entertained 
iir house, and then bring you on a public stage ; who will entertain 
it his house for the very purpose of bringing you on a public stage. 
:ie does not make fools of his company ; they whom he exposes are 
already ; he only brings them into action.” 

Rogers tells another story of Foote. “ One day Foote was taken into 
;e’s by a friend who wanted to write a note. Foote, standing in a 
. among strangers, appeared to feel not quite at ease. Lord Carinar- 
vvishing to relieve his embarrassment, came up to speak to him ; but 
elf feeling rather shy, he merely said, ‘Mr. Foote, your handkerchief 
inging out of your pocket upon which Foote, looking suspiciously 
i, and hurriedly thrusting the handkerchief back into his pocket, 
ed, ‘ Thank you, my lord ; you know the company better than 
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Now in the contiv, now in van or iwjr, 

The Proteus shifts, hawil, {•.iimmj, ;iiu tioiwrr. 
liis strokes of huinmir ainl hi-, hnist'. of '.j t.ji 
Are all eontainVl in this t»ne wonl, ili.tint. 

Doth a man stutter, look as.jnint, or halt ? 

Mimics draw hunumr out of nature’s fault 3 
Wth personal defects their mirth a<loni, 

And haiii*' misfortunes out to puhlie sc iun. C/na\'hill 

Everything we hear <^f h'oote is in kei‘pin‘t. liehind him, on 
the Irish stage, he had left re<*olleeiii»ns ot his harsh voice, his 
wink, and the smile that fitte<l “ (uu* <a>rner of his mouth/’ 
The Irish players noted the llieatrieal Sflfe.hnoss with which he 
would never “give or take," never (uieo tltinking of his fellows 
when ill presence of the audieiuv, InU trying tt) engross all 
the applause and alteiUutn. l*!ven in acting this s[>irit made 
him always turn his full face to the am lienee, and never 
address his brethren, 'rhere was siunething gratuitous even in 
the manner of his buffoonery, as tliough he wuuld have liked 
to knmv that it went home and annoyed the tiltjeti <»f it. One 
instance, not hitherto kmnvn, is very tharacterisiie, lie was 
very pressing with the ai'tor, Slnahlan, to conn* to his theatre 
and see a new piece, phuvd him in a t oie.pi< nous box, and in 
the front row. Me also got Sherldarrs family tt» attend. The 
actor’s anmement ami anger may be i tinceived when he found 
that he had been brought to see a pictun* uf him‘.clf, and that 
all the audience recognised him and hi*, known pi’cnliaritics iii 
Peter Primmer . — 

Foote was by lar a I)etler M-holar than (knri< k ; ami to this 
superiority he added alsoagoml taste, a warm imagination, a 
strong turn for mimicry, ami a <'onst:iut fm-.h supply (»f extensive 
occasional reading, fnan the l»csl authors of alf des<Tiptions. 
He could likewise .siqiply all these adv,intae,c*s with great 
readiness ; so that either with his pen, t»r in (amversalion, he 
was never at a loss.^ — Qwke. 

Mr. Foote, after he had sm’c’essivcly presented his whimsical 
exhibitions, under the title of *• ( living 'rea,” at tin* unusual lime 
of twelve o’clock at noon, in the little the.jtrv in tlut Ilay- 
market,^ began to apply himself to the wriiiny, of farces, or 

^TheliUlethcalrc! inthtr IIaym.iiii-f l.v Mr. I’oltcr. 

Occupied for .some lime iluriu^ the .uuum i lui.uih- h) \iitiu; of Uccucei 
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tion, though he entertained you. He was generally civil to 
your face and seldom put you out of humour with yourself* 
but you paid for his civility the moincnt you turned your back| 
and were sure of being made ridituikms. He was not so 
malignant as some I have known, l>ut his ext'cssive vanity led 
him into satire and ridicule. He was vain of his classical 
knowledge (which was but superficial) and of iiis family, and 
used to boast of his numerous relalums in the west of England/ I 
He was most extravagant and liaiibling, bnt not generous. He 
delighted in buying rings, snuffdioxes, and toys, which were a 
great expense to him ; and ho lost money at play, and was a 
dupe with all his parts. He loved wine and good living, and 
was a mighty pretender to skill in cookery, though he did not 
understand a table so well as he lluiught ; lie atfecteil to like 
dishes and ragouts^ and could not bear to eat plain beef or 
mutton, which .showed he had a ilcpravctl^ ajiiictitc : he 
spared no expense in his dinners, and his wine was good. 
He was very disgusting in his manner of eating, and not clean 
in his person, but he was so pleasant and had sueh a How of 

spirits, that his fiuilts and foibles were overlooked He 

had aflat vulgar face, without expre.ssion ; imt where a part was 
strongly ridiculous he sueccede<l, for he always ran into farce; 
so that I have often been surfeittnl witli him on the stage, and 
never wished to see him twice in the same eharacler. — 

Life of SiddoJis'^ 

Foote’s earliest notices of me were far from tlattering ; but 
though they had none of ('loldsmitlfs tenderness, they hatl none 
of Johnson’s ferocity; and when he at-i-osti-il uu! with his usual 
salutation of “ Blow your nose, child, ” there was a whimsical 


^ Foote’s uncle, Captain (lotidoiv, was hanj'ol for tin* imiriliT of hit 
brother, Sir J. Dinely (lotnlm*, Hart. (’nuKf, tho ti'an’.latitt' nl' lli'shul, 
in introducing Foote into a dub, said, *‘’l'lii . is tin* luphow of the ijeiv 
tleman who wa.s lately hung in chains for iminiiTiinj hi . luothn’." Kl>. 

^ Gahaganwas the original in hoolv', ( 'o.sau'i'..” llishahi 

of rambling in convcrs:ilion Is thus bmlc‘.«pird by I'’i>oir ; '* .//Vv/w/A* 

Did I not tell you what I’arson i’rimdK» said s' f itMiifiubrr Mrs. Light 
foot was by — she had been brought to bf»l liiat day w.i » a nuuilli »)f a ver 
fine boy — a bad birth ; for Ur. Seclon, who M'lird hi , tiimt with Lulii 
Lancet, of Guise’s — there was alst* a talk ahout him and Nancy, tin 
daughter— she afterwards married Will Whitlow, .m»*ilu*r aiuu'culice, whi 
had great expectations from an oltl unde in tlje (lo jiades ; but lie left a) 
to a distant relation, Kit Cable, a muEhipman abo.nd the ‘Joriuty she \va 
lost coming home in the channd— tin? eapuin w.u t.dvcu ui» lyacmste 
from Rye, loaded with cheese,” &c. — El). 
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own seeming security, after a inoinent’s meditation he utter 
“ Poor AVeston ! — it will be soon ‘ J\)or Foote ! ' or the in 
ligence of my spirits deceives me.” It did not deceive him, 
Blackwood's i84r. 

Foote’s talents are generally adniitteil, though we think i 
fully appreciated, for we l)elieve him to be, alter Molifere (a 
not longo intemillo), the greatest master of ('omic humour tl 
ever lived ; and he acted incoini)arahly what he wrote inimitab 
— Quarterly Banew. ^ 

Foote, as all of the old school know full well, could transfoi 
himself into almost every remarkable character, from the coi 


^ Foote’s wit is well illustrated by (he n>lIowiug aueeilotes : — One night, 
his friend Delaval’s, oj\e of the party \vt»uUl siuUlenly have hxed a quan 
upon him for his indulgence of i)crsonal satire. “Why, what would y 
have?” exclaimed Foote, good -humnuivdly putting it asidv. “Of coursel tal 
all my friends ofT, but I use them no worse than myself. I take myself 0 ^ 

“ Gadso !” cried the gentleman, “(hat I shoulil like to see.” Upon thi 
l^ote took his hat and left the room.- -'rhe Duke of (‘umberland came 01 
night into the green-room. “ Well, IuH>te,”Naid he, 1 JUn, reiuly, i 

usual, to swallow all your good things.”^ “ Really,” {fpied Foote, “ yoi 
royal highness must have an exeellent digesiii n, tbryi»u lU'ver bring up an 
again.” — **Why are you forever humming that air?” he asketl a mai 
“because it haunts me?” “ No wonder,” saul F<»t>te ; “you are for evt 
murdering it.” — Much bored by a pomp«>us ph)sieian at Rath, who con 
fided to him as a great secret that he had a mind to publish his own poc*ms 
but had so many irons in the lire he really tlid not kimw well what to do 
“ Take my advice, doctor,” saul Ftujte, “and pul ytuir juiems where you 
irons are.” — “There is a witty, satirical sttny of h'oote,” says Dr. Johnson 
“ He had a small bust of (Jarrick plaeetl upon his bureau, ‘ You may bi 
surprisal,’ said he, Dhat I allow him to be so ne.ir my gohl ; hut you wil 
observe he has no hands.’ ’’—(larriek aiul Foote, le.i\ing a hotel, the latlot 
dropped a guinea. Impatient at iu»t immediately fnu ling it, “Where on 
earth can it be gone to?” he said. “(lone to the devil, I think,” said 
Garrick, who had sought for it everywhere. “Well saul, David,” cried 
Foote; “let you alone for making ;i guinea go further lh:m anybtuly else.”— 
Macklin’s topic, one evening, at his tavern, was the employment o{ 
memory in conne.xion with oratory. He tt«>k oeeasum to say that he had 
brought his memory to such perfection that he could rijcite anything at 
once hearing it. The lecture being coiu lnded, I''tK)te hntuled Macklin the 
following sentences, desiring he wuuhl reatl them once, and then repeat 
them:--“So she went into the gartlen to cut a cabbage-leaf, to make an 
apple-pie; and at the .same time a great she-bear c»»miiig up the street, 
pops its head into the shop. ‘What! no st>api*’ So he <lied, and she 
very imprudently married the barber; aiul ilau'c were present the 
Picninnies, and the Joblillies, ami the (iarynlies, and the Graiul Fanjan- 
drum himself, with the little round button at top ; ami they all fell to 
playing the game of cateh-as-catch-ean till the gunpow«ler ran out of the 
heels of their boots.” The laugh was not w itli Macklin, — ICtJ. 
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Thomas Weston. 

1727-1776, 

Poor Weston! Hurry was one of his last parts, and was 
taken from real life. I need not tell those who reincmhor this 
genuine representer of nature, that in JJurr\\ as in all other 
characters which he acted, he threw the audience into loud fits 
of mirth, without discomtiosing a ^ luiiscle of his features. 
Weston has left no resemblance of his indefinable simplicity.— 

7 ! Davies, 

This actor has always been placed :it the head of his cla.ss, 
and had merely to show liimself to act'oniplish the full task of 
the low comedian. Weston Abei J)ruy;^cr himself; so that 
as of later da3’S in the ca.se of Kmery, it might he almost ques- 
tioned whether it were acting at all, since the man c.xerted pre- > 
cisely the same feeling in his profession and out of it. — Boadm, 
Weston was another of nature’s wondens. He seemed as if ' 
he possessed neither idea nor conc:e|)tion, yet was he endowed 
with so many chaste and felicitous gifts, tluU he uttered rather 
than acted ; but it was such utterance that the most accomplished 
acting never excelled. The lu’ench know' nothing of .sudi ^ 
actors as Shuter and We.ston. — C, .Dilhiin, 

One evening, when Weston was unnoimced to play Scrub ' 
and Garrick Archer^ in the course of the day he sorU to Mr. 
Garrick, in a letter recpiesting a loan of money, as lie w'as con- ; 
tinually in the practice of doing, under the inipression that he 
was arrested. This Garric'k at last <li.s<’overed, and in conse- 
quence refused sending at that time what \Veston had requested; 
upon which the latter neglected going to the theatre at his 
usual time ; and wdien the hour of pcrformaiu'c arrived, Garrick 
came forward and said as follows: — ‘VLadies aiul gentlemen, 
Mr. Weston being taken suddenly ill, he is not capable of ap- 
pearing before you this evening; and therefore, if it meets 
your approbation, I will perform the part of Scru/^ in his stead.” 
Weston being in the two-shilling gallery with a sham bailiff, 
hallooed out, “lam here, and can’t conu: ; I am arrested.” 
Upon which the audience sided with Weston, by insisting he 
should play the part, which the manager was obliged to ac- 
quiesce in, by paying the siqiposcd del it, to tlic no small mor- 
tification ofDmd,~S^iriio/i/icBuif/ie Journals, 1825. 
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Fihvaiil Shuler. 
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Edward Shuter. 
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pretended to be asleep j but Shuter resolved to be even with 
him. Accordingly, when the highwayman presented his pistol, 
and commanded Shuter to deliver his money instantly, or he 
was a dead man — ‘‘ Money !*' returned he, with an idiotic shrug, 
and a countenance inexpressibly vacant — “ oh 1 Lud, sir, they 
never tmst me with any ; for nuncle here always pays for me, 
turnpikes and all, your honour !” Upon which the highway, 
man gave him a few curses for his stupidity, complimented the 
old -gentleman with a smart slap on the face to awaken him, and 
robbed him of every shilling he had in his pocket ; while Shuter, 
who did not lose a single farthing, pursued his journey with 
great satisfaction and merriment, laughing heartily at his fellow- 
traveller . — Theatrical A n ecdotes. 

The celebrated Ned Shuter delighted to exhibit his eccen- 
tricities amongst the lowest company in St. Giles's, where he 
has been knowm more than once to treat a dozen of the rabble 
with drams and strong beer. His sober apology for such ab- 
surdities was, that in his walk of the drama it was necessary 
he should know life from the prince to the beggar, in order to 
represent them as occasion might require . — Percy Anecdotes. 

This gay spark, when a lad about twelve or fourteen years 
old, was a livery servant to Lampe, composer for Co vent 
Garden Theatre. “ Shuter was a special Fickle^ says Dr. Bur- 
ney, “ who took off all the performers. At this time Lampe was 
with a provincial company of players at Chester, among whom 
was Jemmy Worsdale, the painter, celebrated for being the go- 
between in the affair between Pope and Curll. Worsdale was 
also an actor who was famed for singing Harry Carey’s song of 
‘ Young Roger came Tapping at Dolly’s Window.’ Master N" ed 
took the liberty of mimicking his master in this, and hit him off 
so much to the admiration of the wits, that it was with difficulty 
he escaped broken bones. — Wine and Walnuts. 

The origin of Shuter, the great comedian, is unknown j one 
Chapman, an actor and dramatist, who died at an advanced 


. The following story may be given as a specimen of Shuter’s wit. A 
Iriend overtJ^ing him one day in the street, said to him, “Wlay, I^ed, 
^ ashamed to walk the streets with twenty holes in your stoclcings ? 
^ ^ mended ?” “No, my friend,” said Shuter, * ‘ I am 
above it ; and if you have the pride of a gentleman, you will act like me, 
and walk rather with twenty holes than have one dam.” “ How do you 
make that out . “ Why,” said Shuter, “a hole is the accident of the day, 

but a dam is premeditated pwerty:^ 
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John Miuuly. 
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Long from a cvrr h.inlly 

At random ooiisiiiviL waiinudy al nisei 1, 

Have y>V//<>A’.v tlrawn their stunt with pattial view, 

Form’d general mUitnis m»m the ra -»al tew ; 

Condemn’d a people, as t*n vit es kn«‘\\ti. 

Which, from their emuttiy hatiish’d, si-ek tuir uwn. 
Taught by thee. Mm no, we uiwv je.uii to raise 
Mirth from their Ittildes iVi»ui their \irtues praise, 

ChurJuJl 

There was a dry, sluggish determinatimi about Moody that ^ 
rendered his very ett'uietit. fits manner was peruliar, 
blithe was a valuaide ueten* arul most re-.pe< table uwin. Inkuicn, 
Mathews was one day invited to »hne at the house of a 
friend at Chiswick, where Mtiotlv, oru i- .i < rlebr.ited actor, was 
to be of the ]>arty. Moody b.nl Ion/, h it the stage, ami was 
then a very old, hut very hue reiun.mt ot wliat he had hven. 
During dinner he talked" with gre,il anlmatiou, Imnight hack 
his theatrical reminiseenees, and, in ^hoti, evhibited uosiguwluit- | 
ever of mental decay. Matluwvs I’vorteil him . ell to amuse this * 
Nestor of the hoanls, aiul was liouiniti'il b\ the tle<'lav;Uion 
“that Garrick himself was not g,teatin in what he did.” At ' 
length Moody was asked tbr a ;*.on,' ; he ♦omplied, singing in 
strong though uneven ttnieN lhei»hl St t.tn .h “ We’re a’ noddin/' 
which, however, he gave with a sti oiu* In .h .u t amt. When he 
had reached nearly the emi iif the M-iniid \er;e, he suddenly 
stopped. All ^Yaited awhile, thinkiii;* th/t he was pausing In 
revive his memory. At length his la»4 g.i'Utly saiil, “Mr, , 
Moody, I am afraid the W{»r<ls have tm aped ytui.” Words, 
sir! what words?” asked the <»Ul man, with a look of great 
suri^rise. “The words of ytnu* son;*.’’ "Smui* ! what sung, 
sir?” “The rest of the sung you have been mi kind as to 
favour us with — ‘We’re a’ noddin,’ <4’ whic h >ou ha\i’ .sung one 
verse.” “Heaven bless you, sir!” sahl Mooily, hastily, “I 
have not sung a song these ten ye.irs, and ^dlaIl never sing 
again I am too old to sing, sir.” Well, but you have 
been singing, and very well, ttiu,” 'To thi:. Mootly, with agita^ 
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Henry ]\fossop. 

In monosyllables his ihuiukTs roll, 

He, she, it, and, we, ye. they, trii;ht the soul* 

Vhunhin. 

His port was majestic ami <-ominanilin.i', his voice strong 
and articulate, and audible even in a whisper, ami a fine, ■ 
speakinst, dark hazel v)x.— 7M- lI MImyi. 

Mr. Mos.sop was an actor of so established a reputation, and 
of such eminent merit, that his history ami misfortimcs deserve 

to be recorded Not withstamling he was uttia ly void of grace 

in deportment and dignity in action, that he was awkward in 
his whole behaviour, and h.ard soinctiiues in his expression, I 
observed that he was, in rlegree of stage exiadlcncc, the third 
actor— a Garrick and a Harry only were his superiors ; hi parts 
of vehemence and rage he was alinosl imeipudled, and in senti- 
mental gravit)', from the power of his voice, and the justness 
of his conceptions, he was a very coinm.imling spc.iker. It is 
not to be wondered that Mossop wished to act the lover and 
the hero. To aim at general excellence is laudable; but re- 
peated unsuccessful trials couhl not < onvince him that he was 

utterly unfit for tenderness or joy, for gaiety and vivacity He 

was always best where he <aiuld com c.il liy the illsguise of age 
or dress his shambling walk and his ungainly action.— z; 
Davies. 


^ There has beeu prescrwil one t*f Movsup’s ji.iit'';. intevl’metl with his 
ideas as to how the seiiteiu’cs slumhl lu* U i . an illustruiiim 

of the had mechanic acting of tin* sflu«»l ui l*oi in .t.ina*, over the 

sentence, 

*‘This paper has luuhme jur 'li . the .u y »»unt I” 

Mossop writes, Vasi ihroh ( )vfr 

“ Is there no way to eiuv ihi . .* 

No new device to heat tin . ln*in his In aim 

Face fulHo audience. Side look. Cunniuii, /refhul, and .SVi'.V.Vw:,' 

imvard. Over 

“ I have toucht the highest piim.u h* nf iny greatness, " 

G hmej with /ee/iriji^-, Imi hru*. Clearly Mtjv.np Knew tmthitig ttf sptmtancity i 
of acting ; of the enthn.siasin that ahan«h*ns all sen .e <»t identity, and is | 
prompted only by the immc<liatc iinpul .e nf ih*’ m* tnu-nt. l'.J> 

^ One of liciidersoii’s imitatums was a emivin-.alnui between a nobleman 
and Garrick, relative to the merits of Mov..»[i’. aeting. 'Mie satire is two- 
edged, as it not only represents Mosstip a * a noi.y dei'lainnn, whilst it alls 
him a Bull, a Paviour, a Teapot, but it e.vbibii / tlonii L as a svi ophant, 
labouring against his own judgment, to agree with the n**bleu»an. ‘ 1 m». 
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said aloud, as was proper, “jNIr. Mussi»i>.”— G<uie up the 
chimney r was the thoughtless answer of the great actor and 
manager. “ Glad of it, sir !” was the pert reply of the c'all-boy, 
who went his way immediately. Mossop, with whom it was 
at that time a point of strong expediency to maintain his dig 
nity and keep on the stilts, was suddenly struck with confusion 
at his imprudence. Jle turneil away frtuu the half-averted 
looks of the vexed performers, aiui inwardly i-ensuroil himself 
for thus absurdly lowering his own imiH)rt:in('e.- O^AW/?. 

Mossop was so correct aiul partuailar, that in the parts he 
studied from (one of which I saw and heartl) he had marked 
in the margin even the expression of the face, the raising and 
lowering of an eyebrow, and the proje<'ti<m o( an under lip. 
In his acting he had a certain distinct spot upon the stage for 
almost every speech. One night, ‘‘ \\*ni<‘e Preserved ” heing 
the play, Knight, who was the Arifi/iM, being rather imper- 
fect, requested" the prompter to take {\ire and watch him. “I 
will,” said the prompter, “ when you are at my si<le ; but when 
you are 0. P., I cannot be bawling to yt)u across the stage.”— 
“Never mind replied Knight; “that's my business.” 

All went on well until the scene of the mei’ting of the conspi- 
rators, when Mossop (the./VV;7v), ata-ording to settled business, 
had to cross over to the pronii>tei\s sitle. Accordingly he 
would have advanced exactly to the spot ; but there stuck 
RcinlwU! Mo.s.sop in an under t<me desired him to get out of 
his way. “I cannot, .sir,” he replied, still keeping his car us 
close as possible to the prompter and his book, d'his rather 
heightened the fury of the embarrassed Pitrn\ After a few 
ineftectual attempts to drive Knight fn mi his post, Mo.ssop 
went on ; and never was the reproof against the eonspinitors, 
particularly Rcinhohi^ spoken by Mti.ssop with more s[>int ami 
bitterness than uj^on that night.— //v.7. 

Mossop, from all I can collect, was a commamling but never 
an agreeable actor. There arc various ways of (‘onvincing the 
mind. We arc convinced by subtlety, by plausibility, !>y i)lan- 
dishment, and by eloquence j but we <*an also i)c convinced 
by perseverance, by confidence, by earnestness, and even hy 
vehemence. These latter qualities seem to have been Mossop’s 
mode of convincing an audience with an admiration of him, 
which, with all his pomp, his stiffness, his peculiarity, and his 
affectation, he contrived to bring about. 1 liave heard Mo.s.sop 
praised for great and commanding powers in tragedy, such as 
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those of Arabia ” This lady having vast some rcflcctlonjj on 
the vulgarity of Mrs. Hamilton’s amlivnco, the latter took the 
following mode of revenge on the_ night of Mrs. Bellamy’s 
benefit : — The play which she luul fiwd on was the “Careless 
Husband,” thus cast: Sir C Jursy, Mr. Ross Lord Foppin^on, 
Mr. Smith; lord xMonlK^e, Mr. Kidout A'<wv, Mrs. 

f Nossister ; iMdy O/druurSy Mns. Hamilton. 

With the entertainment of “ Fluri/el aiul Perdita Fiorizd, 
Mr. Smith; Auttdycus, ^ Mr. Shutor; A7//v; Mr. Ridoiit; 
Shepherd^ Mr. Sparks Clo^ony Mr. ( ostello ; and IWdita^ Mrs. 
Bellamy. At half an hour after six, jiut before the play should 
have begun, she sent Mr.s. Bellamy word that she would not 
perform the character of Lady itraroairs. It became necx‘ssary, 
from so late a di.sappointment» to make an apology to the 
audience for the delay that must t*nsue. Ross, who loved 
mischief as well as he had done while at Westminster School, 
and in which he had generally a share, as he had this evening, 
by having stimulated Mns. HamiltiUi to the refusal of her 
services, enjoyed the storm, and conset|uently would not make 
an apology. Smith was so agitatetl, it being the first time of 
his attempting Lord Foppiti)*tofiy that he < ould not do it. Poor 
Lady Betty Modish wa.s therefore oblige<l to show her ilounces 
and furbelows before their time, in onler Ui re(|ucst the patience 
of the audience uniil Mrs. Vincent could dress for the part 
which Mrs. Hamilton was to have peifonnetL Mrs. Bellamys 
petition was granted, as she herself relates, “ with repeated 
plaudits, and with an assurance from .Mn'Kown and his as.sociatcs 
that they would revenge Irer cause.” ’Plus they tlid the very 
next night, whenMns, Hamilton played (Jatra^ in the “Spanish 

^ David Ross, born 1728, is dcsoribfd by niUliu a-; a vc*lupt«ous mun, 
and particularly a great eater ; IhorcGuv lie bad iit»t tht* ju-jM’Vfrance to 
give the nece-s-saiy attention to his pn>lb:.sii»n, and thus hr liappeiied to ho 
admirable or insulTerablc in prupuitiuu as he vs.is lutuv tu U* . , plethoric.— 
bi). 

^ Ridout died in 1760.— Kn. 

® Her maiden name was Mors. Her qiialilicutiMUs fur the st.ige, which 
were considerable, were marred by a weak Viuce. S\w <bH‘s not seem to 
been happy as a wife, to judge fmiu a little note of (. helwiKul: 

Mr. Eliny, her husband, I know, was Ixu'n at Nurwieh ; but where he is 
now, I believe neither she nor I can Ko. 

/ There were two Mr. .Sparks's — I. ukc uml I.uko was dis- 

tingiushed by his amiability ami his general u.sefuiness ; Isaac tor his caim 
Otanding form and How of humour.— Ki>. 
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other parts at Covcnt (hinloii, whoro ho was ongnned for ^ 
season ortwo ,* but as his sucooss was luu ho left the 

stage for the bar, and in after life bo<*aiuo a C\nninissioner o{ 
Bankrupts. He niiule st)iuo remark t»n I.tavis's aeting thatdis. 
pleased the latter, who said, ‘''fell Mr. Muri»hy/ if justice 
instead of law had lieen t'onsulted, he w« ndd not have gone 
to the bar, but have been stuit to it." “ Murdering a Moor” 
(/>., Ot/ie/lo) was the eriine imputed to him by Lewis.— 
jRcivnis of a S/tri,r /kA/*///. 

He lived upon /(>//o/.vAvvb.v\ and maih‘ his way as Ihinnibal 
did, by vinegar ; having begun by atlaekiug pet»[»le, especially 
the players. — .71 /)arit‘.s\ 

Mr. Murphy was iulemled for bu'dnesvi, has iteen a ])arty 
man, was an actor, a dramatic wriii-r, and at lenigh a harrister, 
about which a great deal has been saul ; lait liow any part of 
it can, as fact, tell to his disadvantage is beViwnl the admission 
of my capacity. All profes-sions art* honouralde, if they are 
honourably borne; but the /Aw* ot' t'lmrclnll have found 
their low and dirty level ; and it would be w ell tor the societies 
of the Inns of Court if they never had admittetl among them 
men whose pursuits hat I been moie tli >h*»nourable than those 
who have followed the professiori t»f an at tor. (\ Piiuiin. 

On the first niglit of any of his plays, if dif sli:,;h(i*st symptoms 
of disapprohatiou were slunva by the auilieiu r, Murpliy always 
left the house, aiul u>ok a walk in Cnveiil Canleti Market; 
then, having congiosed himself, he wttuld n unn to the theatre. 
One thing ought to he remembered to Mmjdiy'r. h«mour:an 
actress with whom he iuul livetl, be.pi»Miheirt»» him all her 
property; but he gave uj) every f.irthing, of it tt» her relations.— 
Rogers. 

A kind of “Bohemian,’* he was to Im* a [daver, a harrister, 
and a hack writer for the btt«*kNelli'is ; t(» Uvi* freely, and 
not very dectirously, tojiimlile togi*ther t iivuit and tlie’greeii-i 
room, the bar and the stage; to write “opinums” and 
successful play.s. Almost within a few weeks he lia<l ap[)earod 
on the stage at Drury I.aue, and on the no less dramatic 
boards of Westminster Hall. Vet, with this < iirioiis unsteadi- 
ness, he ended with re.spec-tahility, and was idtered high legal 
office three times. — 1\ Ritzgmiid. 
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have been, who cmihl swim a leui^ic :it sou, drink his bottle of 
port, and after fatii;'iu‘ ami nmviviality, cunuuit his ])art dls^ 
tinedy to memory, lie was respoetaldo in Kii/iard I and a 
tolerable C 

Smith had been educated at cuUege ami lived in the best 
society ; his I'orrespoiulence with his j.;!vat master {( larrick) is fre- 
qiiently graced by quotations froin t )vul atul \'irgil ; and Catullus 
and hlrs. Hartley concur in rtanimling the manager of his own 
attachment to Mrs. M'otlington. He would often beg from Mr. 
Carrick an hour's attention to his rehearsals ; but I never 
could see that ho had profited frt)m lus teacher, for his tragedy 
was uniformly hard and unvaried, whereas the very vital prin« 
ciple of Roscius was and ho could lui mure endure a 
character set to one time, than he c<ml<l bear the slightest inat* 
tontion to the stagO'businoss. Smith's heroos in tragedy all more 
or less reminded you of JHtJind it was the tyrant’s vein that 
he breathed. lie looked upon trage<ly as something abstract, 
to which all character was to bend; so tliat he luul but one 
manner for Richard and Hamlet, but his nervt* and gentle- 
manly bearing carried him through a Wiuhl of emotion without 
exciting a tear, and you were souu* way satisheil, though not 
much “moved.” In <*ome<ly, his matiiiNcsa was the chief 
feature, yet it was combined with f\\\tsaati v m» perfectly well- 
bred, that I am unable to mime ;my other aHi»rs who have 
approached him. — Boaden. 

Smith, better known as “ (ientleimm Smith,” married the 
sister of Lord Samlwudi ; for some time the union w;is con- 
cealed, but an apt quot;itit>n t>f Cluirles bannister elicited 
the truth. Smith, who was very reserved, evaded the hunter of 
Foote upon the suliject, when ('luirles evt'kiimeil ; 

** Art tliuu not R*»in <;#/,/ ./ .J/* 

Smith was proof against c’.uruisity, but m>t. ;tg,ainst wit, and 
acknowledged his marriage. *' Well,” s;iitl bannister, “I am 
rejoiced that you’ve got a Samnahh troiu the family, but if ever 
you get a dinner from them, il— me ! ” ( ‘harh's proved himself 

a prophet as well as a punster. - A*c, a/*/v ,/a .Sta^c Veteran. 

He took the eye with a certain gaiety of person. He brought 
with him no sombre recollcctums of tragedy. He had to ex- 
piate the fault of having pleased bcforehaiKl in iofty tlecdama- 
tion. He had no sins of Richard or of Hamlet to alone for.-N 
Charles Lamb, 
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Behind came King*. Urod up in modest lore, 

Bashful and youn^' he soui;ht Ilihcrnia's shore; 
Hibernia famed, ’hove every other i^ruee, 

For matt'hless intrepidity of f u‘t‘. 

From her his features t'aught the j^’mi’rous tlame, 

And bid defuine.e to all sense of shame. 

Tutor’d by her all rivals to surpass, 

’JMon^'st Drury’s sons he comes, and shines in brass. 

C/iuniiiii, 

His acting left a taste on the jwilute shar[) and sweet like a 
quince; with an old, hanl, rougli, widtered faces like a John- 
apple, puckered up into a thousands riidvles ; with shrewd liiuis 
and tart re[)lies. — Lamb. 

King had been a town a<‘tor for the ama/ing periotl of fifty, 
four years. His first appearatu'e was in Aiworlh, in the “New 
Way to Pay Old Debts,” the U)th ( H tober, 1748. King 
had more of Garrick’s fricn<l.shi[i than any otlicr actor ever 
enjoyed; he was respect fid, but neviT .servile, before his great 
master, who sent him his dress foil w hen he quitted the stage, as 
the legacy of professional deatlu I saw him trom the pit, and he 
played the character (of *SV> /,’</ ;./<■•) extremely well, and in 
the language was quite perfe< t. King had a habit of repeating 
without voice everything a<hircssetl tt» iiim by tinAhtr actor, so 
that he never remitle(l his attenthm tii tlie business for a 
moment. His litis were always crntdiwcil, and lie was pro- 
bably master of the language of every lu'enr lu- w as engaged in. 
His old men have been sujtpliecl with kindred and .sometimes 
equal power; but his saucy valets have never been at»proachcd, 

— Boaden. 

It is difficult to liken King to any Knglish actor. Those 
who performed characters in his style at the time of Cibber 
seem to have been followed by Yates, wdio, tlumgh he w'as, as 
I have with pleasure observed, an admiral )le actor, had a 
manner perfectly distinct King is a pertormer who has thrown 
novelty into old characters, cousecpumce iiU<» iiew', and nature 
into all. Indeed, his leading feature is integrity ; which quality 
having been invariably his guide during liis wlude jnthlic and * 
private conduct, he has most respectably emleared himself 
to the world in general by a disfilay of truth and nature from 
the stage, and to a large cirtde tif admiring friends, by an ^ 
exercise of benevolence, good Immour, and every utlier social 
virtue.— C. Dibdin. 1 
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Her person is fonnod with j^reat floi^atuw her address is 
graceful, her looks aniniatetl anil e\pivssivt'. 1\) the goodness 
of her iiiulorsUiniling, and the superiority of lier taste, she is 
indebted principally for her power o( ideasing; the tones of 
her voice are not naturally ehanning to the ear, hut her inconv 
parable skill in luodulation renders them perfectly agreeable. 
Her articulation is so evict iliat euay syllable she utters is 
conveyed distinctly and even hannonioiisly. — 7! /htrm. 

She, I think, took more entire of the stage than 

any actress I have seen. 'Phere was, liowcver, no assumption 
in her dignity. She was a lawful and grateful sovereign, who 
exerted her full power, ami enjoyed her established preroga- 
tives. The ladies of her day wore the hoop ami its I'oncomitant 
train. The S/tr/ii/o/s exendse id* the tan was really no play of 
flincy. Shall I say that I liave never sctui it in a hand so dex* 
terous as that of Mrs. Abington ? She was a woman of great 
application: to speak as she did re»|uired iiunv //touiy/ti than 
usually attends female study, bar the greater [>art of her sex 
rely upon an intuitioiMvhieh seldom misleads them: such dis- 
cernment as it gives lieeomes habitual, and is commonly 
sufficient, or sufficient for camunon purposes. Hut ('oinmon- 
place was not the station of Abington. She was always beyond 
the surface: untwisted all the i h lins which bind ideas to- 
gether, and seixed upon the exac t <*adcn<'e and emphasis by 
which the point of the dialogue is enforced. Her voice was 
of a high pitch, and not very powerful. Her management of 
it alone made it an organ, ^'et tins was so perfect that we 
sometimes converted the mere effec t into a cause, aud sup- 
posed it was the sharpness of the tone tliat gave the sting 

Her deportment is not so easily desciibecl : more womanly 
than Farren; fuller, yet not heavy, like \’ounge/ and far be- 
yond even the conceptbn of modern line ladies, Mrs. Abington 
remains in memory as a thing for eham e to rc*store to us rather 
than design, and revive our polite comedy at the same lime.— 
Boaden, 

Mrs. Abington can never go beyond Lady whicdi is a 

second-rate character. — M \ilpoh\ 

With Mrs. Abington came a specncs of exeellema* which the 
stage seems never before to have boasted in the same perfec- 
tion. The higher parts in comedy had been pt‘rfanucd chastely 


^ Afterwards Mrs. Kr>. 
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sons iind dauglitors of 'riuspis romomluT ;m old friend and 
member of Ibe profession. i'fU' J^ercy Aiu\\u>Us. 

The accommotlating cdvility i>f Inuldfloy, than whom nobody 
ever performed that i)arueiilar ftiivipmr, a Swiss, .so well, ^ 
Garrick perfectly well knew.-- 6*. 

Baddeley, i)revu)ns to his heeoiniin^ a player, was a cook 
The first character he happened io appear in, it was necessary 
he should wear a sword. Foote, seeiin.^^ him thus etpiipped, 
immediately exclaimed, “ Ha, Badileley, t am heartily glad to 
see you in the way of ctmtplete transmiiAratiou you have turned 
your spit into a s7vorif alreatiy A\ /reAe'/rf /-. 

Chark‘s MolhuKl. 

1733-1769. 

Holland, to speak in familiar plirasts was witat we call a 
good-looking man ; he had an affeetatii»n of carrying his head 
either stiftly erect, or leaning towards one shoulder, which gave 
an awkwardness to his perst)n, which was not otherwise ungen- 

teel His ear was tJerfeetly g<»nd,and he hatl a moderate 

share of sensibility. By a <*onsiant atuaituni to the voice, man- 
ner, and action of Mr, Garrick, he <lid mU displease when he re- 
presented .some of his most favourii<’ tdiaiai ters: particularly 
Hamlet^ Chamoni^ and r%uuh\t\ In the last he uumi- 

fested an uncommon degree of spirit. ” 7! /htrif s. 

Next Holland caine. With truly trat;ir stalk 
He creep.s — he tlic.s, A hero slunild not walk. 

As if with Heaven he warm I, his xwyyv eyes 
Planted their batteries against the skies ; 

Attitude, action, air, pause, .start, sigh, i*nKin, 

He borrow’d, and made use of as his <nvu. 

By fortune thrown on any <>liu*r .stag.e, 

He might, pir/mps^ havt* pleas’d an cMsy age. 

But now appears a copy, and no umre, ' 

Of something better we h;ive seen hetVnv. 

The actor who would Imild a stolid tame 
Must imitation’s servile arts tlisd.iim ; 

Act from himself, on his own bottom stand \ 

I hate e’en Garrick thus at second haiul 


C/n/rr/fi/l 
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nor had he an unkiml wish t«' any hiuiun fivaturo* Hein, 
dulged himself as nuu‘h as any Viuing man ivasunuhly oujri^tto 
do; yet with his purse ami his hyart ever (»pen, though not 
sprung from an opulent origin, wiiieli eiivumstanee he bad too 
much sense to conecal, at the age, I l)elte\e, t)t thirty-three, he 
left his family 6000/J -C’! 

“ Holland, ’^said oUl C'harles Maeklin, “1 shall live longer 
than Garrick, and if he will cie{u»sit 500/. in the hands of a 
banker, I will deposit the same sum, ami the longest liver shall 
be entitled to the xooo/, Vou may tell him so fnnn me/' “ No," I 
replied Holland, “ I will not tell him so ; l»ut I will take the 
wager myself.” “ Not s<»,” reii)ine<l Sh\ lock, mU so-AV/-, / 
will have the benefit of his Jean A*. J I e:c!tzef \ 

Mrs. Jt:f{VrstHU 
17 da 

Britannut was represented by Mrs. Jefterson, the most 
complete figure in beauty of <'<nmtetianee ami symmetry of 
form I ever beheld, d'his go<ul woman (for she was as vir- 
tuous as fair) was so un;UVccte< I and simple in her behaviour, that 
she knew not her power of eharming. Her beautiful figure and 
majestic step in the eharaeter (»f .Inna /^W/en, drew the 
admiration of all who saw her. She was very tall ; and, had 
she been happy in abilities to art <'!iarm n’rs < onse(|uena‘, 
she would have been an exeellent partiu r in tragedy for Mr. 
Barry. In the vicissitudes of itinerant ai ting, she had often 
been reduced, from the small number of players in the 
company she belonged to, to disjpusc her lovely form, and 
to assume parts very unsuitable to so <leli< ale a creaturo. 
When she was asked what character -, she excelled in must, she 


^ Holland and Powell were l)osom frinuls. Wlu-ti I'mwi’II tlinl, Holland 
had a presentiment he .should soon folUiw him. luhdtu *.iy . that the last 
time he ever performed he was in high spirit*., hdl atus 'hat', all of which 
contained some reference to I'owdl. Ho viid th.u thf to . I timi! heever 
saw Powell was at a spouting club, where they peihioned /\'.thnmus and 
together. These characters w«*ie .il .0 the hr.t and the lad tlicy 
personated together on the stage. “What in.dv**i ihi. itiatttn* singular 
mmost beyond belief,” says UiUlin, “ wa.*, that he vv.i . then the.scd for 
lachmc, and he died a few days after,” 

* In Mallet’s masque of that name, prutUu ed in ry?;;. - Km 
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cdcbrated ^Irs. lloilaiuy was tlu-ii |k-nV<nuin:^, re after ilie 
rehearsal desired to s[H'ak with her iti his (hvssii\if r()um. As 
he had always carefully avoided set‘in.e[ her aK«ne, she was not 
a little surprised at so unexpetieil an invitation. Hcrappre- 
hcnsions iiKule her fear that s1k% by s«»nie means or other, had 
otTended the worthy man: Init her fears were not of lonu 
duration, for as so»>n as she entered his nuMu, he took her by 
the hand, and with a smile t)f -reat heni.enity, tlms addressed 
]^er: — “My dear*^irh you are vastly hdhuveil, I hear. Do not 
let the love of finery, or any tUher indm-einent, prevail on you 
to commit an indiscretion, Mmu in yeueral, are ras<Mls. Vo^ 
are young and engaging, and tlu-refore oueju to he doubly 
cautious. If you waul anything iu my power, whieii money ran 
purchase, come to me an<l say, ' James tjuin, give me such a 
thing,’ and my purse shall ahva\s heat your servii'e.” '‘'fhe 
tear of gratitude,” says Mrs. D., in lu-r **Memidisf’ “stood 
in my eye at this noldc instance t»f generosity ; and lus own 

glistened with that of humauily ami self aj»pruhaiion.” /V;vv 

Am'dofa, 

Then comes Bellamy, so “ very hiMiuiful,” as slu* seianetl to 
young O’Keefo, “with her hlue eyes, ami \erv fair,” “ I often 
saw her s])lendid slate .sedan < hair, with supeih silver larc 
liveries, waiting for her at the tluor uf l.ith'v Street Catholic 
Chapel.” — /J/f of Garruk. 

I dwell for a moment on a last appearame whu Ii I uitm‘ssed - 
namely, that of Mrs. Bellamy, wlm tin»k her leavi' of tlu' stage 
May 24th, 17^5. On this orcashui Mrs. Vate;, uho had 
retired from the iirofession, [K'llormed the part m tlu* /'ur/irss 
of Bra^anza^ and Miss Favren, the present Connie . . uf Ueriiy, 
spoke an address, which condudetl with tlu' followin; uiplet : 

“ I;Ut St.V, UpplVv.M Wflll jM .Oihl ir .tll.l liMI . 

To payluT diuntu. tiibut.' .I;r a| ^ in 

The curtain then ascended, ami Mrs. Bellamv hein ■. distaweivtl, 
the whole house immediately arose to mark their tavoiirahle 
inclinations towards her, and from anxiety to obtain a view of 
this once celebrated actre.ss, ami, in < Museiiuem e of the lailili- 
cation of her life, then celebrated authoress. .She was seated 
in an armchair, from which she in vain attemptcal to rise, 
so completely was she subdued by her feelin^;s. SIk', however, 
succeeded in muttering a few words, e\t»resNive of Uw gmtitude, 
and then sinking into her seat, the curiaiu <lo)ppetI betore her. 
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accord Bellamy was not only a beautiful woman, but a most 

actress. She was the successful rival of Mrs. 
during the tedious ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” contest be- 
of«fp,^ 3 '^dck and Barry. She also established Dodsley’s play 
Quin i^efused by Garrick j . . . . and in the opinion of 

Garrick, and other critical contemporaries, she surpassed 
^ conversational powers . — Frederick 

^^llarny played Alicia in “Jane Shore,” in presence 
III ) ^ of Denmark (who was then on a visit to George 

duiin wearied with very fast living, was in a sound sleep 

1 one of her finest scenes. The angry lady had to 

asto monarch, and shouted it close to his ears with such 

con effect that he started up, rubbed his eyes, became 

of what was going on, and how it had come about, 

^ Remarked that he would not have such a woman for his 
though she had no end of kingdoms for a dowry. — 
Magazine, 1863. 

can say of Mrs. Bellamy that she was natural, easy, 
ciaste, and impressive; that as far as person, features, voice, 
conception went, none of which were by any means 
0 inferior description, she highly pleased and never offended ; 
Diit these commendations, respectable as they rank her, would 
oe cold and negative applied to Mrs. Cibber or Mrs. Pritchard, 
TOO commanded attention, who seized the passions, and 
modelled them at their will. But with all this deduction, the 
public would be a good deal astonished to see such an actress 
as Mrs. Bellamy at this moment, were Mrs. Siddons out of the 
question. — C. Dibdin, 

She has a most admirable improving genius : therefore it will 
be no wonder if she soon reaches the top of perfection. She 
has a liberal, open heart, to feel and ease the distresses of the 
wretched . — Chetwoodls “ History of the Stage” 1749. 

Mrs. Crawford,^ 

1734-1801. 

Though once most elegant in her deportment, she be- 
came at last rough and coarse ; and her person had the ap- 


^ This actress was three times married. Her first husband was a Mr. 
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peanince rather of an old man than one of her own sex .-/ 1 
yitv/or, ^ I 

Though even in her l»cst tla\s it apjuMrs that shcMvasiool 
vehement in aetiun, ami that she ne.;hs IimI to insinuate herself | 
into ailmiration iVutn Imr amlutiou ti) mMU* sur[jnsc, yetslilil 
it is allowed that she eiuihl pitKlm o astonishment deepandl 
thrilling. 'Hie efteot o( her ^rn ^tiim, .is /*/,/> AWf/e//Ain| 

“ Douglas,” to the peasant iV'.pis ting the i hikh Hax /ualivtf I 
was perhaps never sui'isisscil on the stage. I’annister told me I 
that it nuule rows of spci tattus siaa fuau their seals.— I 
Campbell} I 

She looked still a fme \v«nnan, tliongh linu\ while it had I 
taken something; from the elegant e t»f i,er Itgmv, had also | 
l)Cgun to leave its impression on her feamie s Her voice was I 
somewhat harsh, ami what might he termed hr»»keu. lu level I 
speaking it rescinhled the time of passom in other speakers. It ■ 
was at no lime agree.ihle to tlie ear ; hut when thrown out hy 
the vehemence of her feeling, it had a trauspiert ing effect that < 
seemed absolutely to wither up the heana it was a llaming 
arrow— it was the lightning of paH-Uim. li uas the died of 
her almost shriek to Old .te/w/d '* D //a *C::er It was au 
electric shock that drove the hh»od h.o k fnmi the surface siul- ■ 
denly to the heart, ami uuule you (»dd ami shmlderiug with 
terror in the midst of a l umded theaiu'. /u ad n's ^"Lifeof 
KembieP 

Mrs. Crawford I rememher will: a fine woman, a sweet 
woman,” doubtless .siie ha< I I leeii - n.iv, still w.ts when I fust 
beheld her ; but a at tress she never ^ tt/d have been.— 
J^avrds of a AVj.d* / 

Mrs, Crawford acted from 1750 lyt);. i^he was the 
daughter of au apothecary at Hath, ami wa i t^f an amorous 
temperameut. Homebotly tu' otiiei idled her, it ir. saitl, in her 
seventeenth year, and the mirdddune s<» tleeply alfe< ted her 
that, in the vain attempt to reeom tie heiNtdf t(» u by gtmig lu 
the theatre, she fell in love witli au ;u tor id' tlu* name of 


Dancer, her second the vvell-kuowu ;uti»r, Spt,u».*rr l‘<,tny, tin* tiuol a 
Mr. Crawford, wlu) ni-trcalctl lu-r. She li.- . l.v tl^* .,t hrr mcoiuI 
husband in the cloisters of Wtstiuhoti-r Aid-, y. “in. 

^ Boaden says, speakinjf <»f Mis. Si'M.*n., ilnf the must 

serious moment of her professional Hfo w;rs that in uln* h .lie ie.ulvt*d to 
contest even that character (/Wv with h.*i itv.il, .. Craw- 

ford.”~ED, 
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lancer. Hiiu of coium^ th«‘ Unsakro uho .tpp if / il 

u a consumption, nuntnl in -.into oi lu^r pity ou.m ,in.l .ai h i 
a.i-horn tvhitioii-i, thr ti*nnr\^*n r ^ 

hepestleaiul luorlar. ■M*''. 4ciMn»n hr^ .inu- ilu^ a.h . i\i^: 

iliihlin Theatre, ainl a wi»lort . she !»» .! hut luil.* inn.- ni ,uin,.. 

lerhnnilU' the hanth-*'nu-N{ nun »*n tin- S|.; I' uiiv, 

hen called the In-^h Rm .iiu , ,tin! the .ih n t J With. 

liiiishe leti a life ot luppnu-v. .tml tiuu\ .iiul i-i ux r,^^ 

.imier (Jarrieks nutui^enient. n.t', thr «lrlt^hj£ *.t PnuylvU^. 

In 1/77 Harry died, arid ^he m.iMtrd a thml Inr.h.usd, n.r, 

1 brute, as third InedaiuK ^;e!ir*t ally ate, and htMk r tu t 

She was then no lon^jer yonnK *dd and d^.iu»- .u* 

distress ca'it siu h a damp » n ei hr? |.p.-iuu *. ihaS fir. pa.-ntU -.tar 

eOlildonly he sinl n* n,dk fi h- i pair * l Hi the apprat 

anee of Mrs. SiddoiiN -ilte I ante itMtii l»tiPhn ,m i at i\****~nt 
Oartlen; hut a tailed h:.-ant\, wat . »»tt the tvt.ni,; -a te .** 

forty, “P'th't! lur ineftfujul inr-. ‘ l^rioir the Mi:.- ...f fn..;,* j , 
splciulenl t lurm^s attd hei ^'eiun , ,Mnu-d itk^- a dwn,-; lamp 50 
the meridian ^nn. i '- . ^ 

Mrs. Harry riawiMidi had iinar i.usi- k'-* ntri-K 

tragedy, and tta. eiptal 0* ‘pinkor . ., p t-. a-ni. r.i.p-, and ,uj * . 
position of all the frrtiMr am! Oii|vnl<*n? P r.a ar. t ‘ ant^t .n .part 
was too tame tnf Ijko r^pi --, Jon. .'jIh- knrn ma, l-son ?-» sn-.i 
niiate lierself info thr h -.i't liai nn^^h* ^la-i t^. a v hui 
nitiou was not etoapdi '.h>' rnu'.l !••/,*? a-a-an daujO It,;-, 
dilfieillt eftect, it liuoa h-r ♦ =>oP* . 

diurd;hiit if '.eld-m liappnr. ifi.a -.i:, h Mdi a.u.! r r : 
strokes uf art at s' 1 1 e r i n a a i n- . p , .! ! i u M / »: :' . /; 

i*U<* \Vilkjir»iiii. 

i;p^ 

Mr. M ilkilraui iijd'':‘''d a pidr.hvHl ^p'{*sh'ia,ir.ii ia 
lite; ;md evt-nava Uiana^r* hu hl«riai$fiy na-i » 
thecoilM’iiflhe lean rf?ain n‘iUMVe-»n»i s urfr*!. -.u. !, - v .;;P 

journey trom Ronittei i.» Wakrhc-ld, nho h in.os i ^ ^ , 

woubj W'alk, it the vv» afhrr pminfird. ui aiaaa. ? I t?. , 

{/('casioUS, pn-, f*df*il ifsN*ju aj hr^ » ajua^*- , .u?'! -j> jt-.., jt 

at a certain pfiim ni ihr In- ,,, 

cdleiit diuuvi. vvhn h In- o.m! *n.!.ard r.a wv, j 

nieUt ^ and ti.jV\atd'< lie.' *ii llje pej 'j-iEii;', ; ?; . 1^0 
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highest to ihe hnvost, on iheso invasions, in manner and con. 
duct ho woultl be a ClhestertWUl in all he saul and dkU-Z/j^ 

Tate had been a little too merry in his youth, and was very 
melancholy in oUl age. He had luul a waiulering mind, audade- 
crepit boily ; and being manager <4“ a theatre,^ a husband, and 
a ratcatcher, he would sjv.ik in his wamleiings “variety of 
■wretchedne.ss he would interweave, tor instatuv, all at once 
the subject of a new eugageinent at his theatre, the rats, a 
veal-pie, CJarriek and Mrs. SkUions, and Mr.s. 'late and the 
doctor. — Hunt. 

One of the most e.xtraunlinary mimii s that ever livcd.- 
T. Camj^bdL 

With not a single etnnie jiijuvr endued. 

The first a mere mere miinu- s mimie stood. 

Chunhill 

One morning a letter was brought iu at Svuuhampiim Street, 
introducing a ytnmg man who wisiual to go on the stage. 
Garrick received him kimlly, listeneil to histleelamatimi, which 
was poor enough, and eomforusl the aspii.ini by telling him 
that his shyness was a very gianl sign iif sueeess. 'I'liis young ' 
fellow had hung about the green lomn in Govern Ganlen, and 
for all this shyness was a piut, forward, impudent 
whose precocious talents <if luimit rv had bci-u i»ver[waisod by 
friends. He offen-d to “take on’* M»mr tU' the well known 
actors, to show the manager his gitb;, “ Nay, now,” said 
Garrick, in his peculiar mixtmv ui' liesitatiou ami iv|ietilion, | 
which made his “ talk a favourite subject (»f imii.iliou. “ Nay, | 
now, sir, you must take care of this ; for I UNe»l to call myself I 
the first at this business.” Hut the viuing fellow knew the I 
manager’s weak place. He began, leailin;.' tUiWitli l’'oote. The 
likeness amused the manager imuuue.ely, ami tin* perfi»rmant:o 
was repeated. “Hey, mnv ! m»w— wli.ii all,” went on Mr. 
Garrick. “How — really this this is why, w‘ell, well, - 
do call on me on Monday, and y<ni may tleju'ml on my doing 
all I can for you.” .... On the Mmulay the youth <'uuie again, 
and was welcomed warmly. He was told that imtuirie.s had 
been made about his widowed mother, ami that he was to be 
put on the books at thirty shillings a week a fortune indeed. 
The youth’s name was d’atc VVilkins<in, who has left behind a 
very curious history of himself ami other pk'sers, which is a 
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William Parsons* 


1795- 

Parsons was born a comic ixcior : the tones of his \*oirc, and 
the muscles of his face proclaim it ; his humour is genuine and 
pleasant; nobody can forbear laughing either re/V// him or at 

him, whenever he opens his mouth.- 71 />ar/<\s\ 

He was an actor of great inerit, but ho never appeared 
to greater advantage than he did in the ‘‘ ( ’rili<*.” He was the 
original Sir Fretfu/ 17(7 and from his delineation most of 
our modern actors have borrowed their itlea. A (‘oinpliment 
paid to his memory on the opening of the Haymarket H'heatre 
in the summer (after his death) was lauglit at by the audience 
with loud expressions of their <'on<*urren<*e in the sentiment. A 
prelude was written by C(dman, entitled "New I lay at the 
Old Market the audieiu'o was supptjsed to Ik* made acapiaintcd 
with the wants of the concern, and a dialogue between Prompter 
and Carpenter occuns, during whiidi the following expressions 
were used : — 

Carpenter : ‘ We want a new scaffoUl for the Surrender of 
Calais.” ^ 

‘‘Prompter: ‘Ah, where shall we get siuh am »ther hangman? 
Poor fellow', poor l^irsons I the old cause (d* our mirth is now 
the cause of our melancholy; he who so often made us forget 
our cares, may W'ell claim a sigh to his menujiy.’ 

“ Carpenter : ‘ He w'as one of the comh ale.st fellows I 
ever see.’ 

“Prompter: ‘Ay, and one of the honestest. Master Car- 
penter. When an individual has combined priv;ite worth 
with public talent, he (puts the bustling scene of life with 
tw'ofold applause, and w'c doubly deplore his exit.’" 

The allusion here was to the }day of the "Surrender of 
Calais,” in which Parsons performetl the chief w'orkman at 
. the gallows, erected for tlie patriots who wen- to be hung by 
the decree of King Kdwanl I'lie scene was an imitation of 
the grave-diggers in “Hamlet." On an <»c(asinn when the 
King (George III.) had commanded the play, Parsons, instead 

comedy. Clietwood s;\ys, " He may l>e acvouuti’d u pi-i ip)i ia tlu* highest 
sccond-class.” He died in X767.~‘ Ki>. 
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of saying the words set down for him, “ So the king is coming ; 
an the king like not my scaffold, I am no true^ man,” gave 
a new reading, which, as it was expressed with^ peculiar 
humour, and a saucy assumption of independence, excited great 
laughter, more especially from the monarch. Parsons exclaimed, 
“An the king were here, and did not admire my scaffold 
I would say d — n it, he has no taste !” — Life of Sherida?i. 

I can hardly now convince myself that his place has been 
supplied. He never could be tempted to quit the standard of 
his master Garrick, and he passed as an heir-loom into the 
possession of Sheridan. Let me bear witness to his rich and 
singular power of telling a story. One of his best has been 
versified by a very dear old friend, and called “ Parsons, thft. 
Actor and the Lion,** and it is done as well as a very humorous 
pen can do it ; but the face of the actor must be wanting ; the 
manner of him whose toe had touched a lion at the bed’s foot ; 
the shaggy mane ; the verification of the fact ; the agony of 
suspense; the knocks that might wake the savage to their 
distraction ; all this should be seen and heard. — Boaden, 

None who ever saw Parsons in “Volpone,” in “ The Con- 
federacy,” and in “ The Village Lawyer,” can forget his effective 
mode of exclaiming, while representing the character of the 
avaricious Corhaccio : 

“ Has he made his will? 

What has he given me ?” 

Mosca. — ^No, sir 

Corbac, — “Notliing ! — ^ha?” 

And again, as the amorous old Money Trap : 

“ Eh ! how long will it be, Flippanta?” 

And lastly, as the roguish Sheepface, when consulting the 
la-wyer Scotit : 

** Let’s try it t’other way.” 

His rivals, Edwin and Quick, undoubtedly possessed one great 
advantage over him — ^that of singing. Yet, in spite of this 
powerful aid to his competitors. Parsons, relying more on 
mental than on vocal talents, maintained his ground, and for 
year after year the original Sir Fretful Plagiary and Crabtree 
contrived to make successful play against the original Lingo 
zxiA Peeping kiid what is still more to Parsons’s credit, 
against the original Tony Lumpkin and Isaac, — F, Reynolds, 
The discrimination of Parsons in “ Parents and Guardians” 
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was his own, and he went over this walk in a manner pei ret.li> 
original, which was the more admirable, coming as he did alter 
Yates ; besides, he had treasured up a great fund of know'- 
ledge, and was capable of speaking with taste and judgment to 
every question concerning the arts, a congenial feeling witlx 
those enlarged ideas which particularly belpng to acting.- — 
C, Dibdin, 

William Powell. 

1736-1769. 

Few actors have for these twenty years displayed such talents 
for tragic passion as Powell It is less to be admired that he did 
not succeed in some parts than that he should come oflf 
triumphantly in so many. Among his worst failings we may 
reckon an inclination sometimes to rant and bluster, and 
sometimes a propensity to whine and blubber. — Thomas 
Davies. 

I saw the great actor Powell make his first appearance on 
the stagey it was in Philaster at Drury Lane. He had 
been apprentice to Sir Robert Lanbrook in the City. He had, 

I thought, more power over the passions than any actor I ever 
beheld. King spoke a kind of prologue to introduce him 
to the audience. Powell died at Bristol, where they conferred 
upon him great funeral honours . — JoJm O'Keefe, 

Mr. Powell, so eminent for his tragic powers, may be 
literally said to have felt the ruling passion strong in deatk 
When he was on his death-bed, and Mrs. Powell had left the 
room, Mrs. Hannah More, who sat by his bedside, was alarmed 
by observing his cheek suddenly assume a lively colour. He at 
the same time threw himself into the proper attitude, and 
exclaimed : 

‘‘ Is that a dagger thajt I see before me?” 

A moment after this, as if sensible of his danger, he cried ou(^ 

“ O God I” and instantly expired . — Percy Anecdotes, 

Powell’s acting was strong nature, luxuriant as a wilderness. 
It had a thousand beauties and a thousand faults. He felt so 
forcibly that in any impassioned scene tears came faster than 
words, and frequently choked his utterance. If Garrick had 
not gone to Italy, but had stayed at home and honestly taught 
him, there is certainly no height of perfection in tragedy to 
which such abilities could not have reached 3 but he hurried 
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2 r so many < hauu . t*’r ilu- .litMt titm* ho was nu ilu' 
,gc, that it was * al'h\ vwn luul !u> tint h-t^taiu lint; hoi ii 
"great as his ooiioi-pttMii, tnr hmi tu ha\o il4;cstoil ;iuy of 
jm into anything; liko Imhu. ( * 

Mrs. Vat<!S. 

I7a7”t7^7- 

•ler countoiKinots with tho lu attiy o( tho afUi«[iu‘ stattu*, ha»l 

0 sotuotiiinj^ ir* niunotiiiiv, ainl sho was th’toc livo in 

•ts of toiulornoss. I’ait it is < i»iitos*.tul, rvon hy hor oonsinotss 
.t hor fmo porsoti, hauv^htv t»at«ui‘s, au»l |iinvortul voioo, 
riotl hor \vt‘ll thrnii‘'ji lai^o atnl tlr.tlaiii, aiul that horthrlama 
[1 was imisiial. lavlur hiiu.oli t»*hl me that she was tho 
St oommamliuy. .unavto ho hail over tuokotl tijmii lu’tun* 
saw Mrs. Sithlons, Sho was a siijforli .lAv/ei/; and U ilkinstm 
uparoH iior ♦'/ wuh Mrs, Suhlumrs Z//,/. 

vies says liiat -.ho was an aotto.s whoso jn.t ohu iitiim, waun 
;sion, aiul majo an do|iO!tuu-nl nod tho atlmiiatiou ovon 
forcignors, and toosl tho atioi iniu ami a[>j»lauNO ot hot* own 
intrynion. />a'o,s/* < .7. 

^Vhat I Noom In* a la lomriuhor hor itt is in *‘*rho 

aulor ; ” ami th“U/,h n i . a\ty yoars sim o { saw (raniok and 
■ in that play, I uun iuh- i a ya^at iloal of it, as if it had 
;urrod yoai t«l.iv. It i, .in ailmnai»lo .liiing play, atnl tho 
) prim ipal podHiin*a , Mrmotl to K avo nothin^ to ho dosirod. 
uit I ro< tdloi t hi' .i *4 Mt n Vato , is tho :,t om* in whitdi 
rrick, having oitoudoil hot hy a joahno.), m»t a!ttn;othor with 
an apparoiit oan .o, tlu* lady, ooii .t tons of hor rfitiro inno 
icc, at lonyih oxpro .so . a sothm, rosontniont. /r/za* ha<l till 
niiululgod hi I auyiy torliiu; *; hut tmding at la.st tliat he had 
le too far, ap}jlio . hnn a*lf witli all a lover's arts to soothe 
, She tnrns Ina h.n k to him, ami draws away her <*h;ur ; he 
ows her, and ilt.iw , his « hair msuer ; she draws away furtln r ; 
length hy Ids winning, f-ntioatnig, and tajoling, .she is 
dually imlrnod to nudt, ami linally makes it up with him. 
r (xmdesi onsloti in ovmy stago, from its (aimmonoement to 
amelusion, was aamiiahle. Her digtiity was great and lofty, 

1 the effet t highly enhaiu ed hy her hemity ; and when hy 
toes .she laid asiile Iut frown-— wheti her lips began to relax 
ards a smile, while one eliiiul vanished after another, the 
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spectator thought he had never seen anything so lovely ar 
irresistible, and the elTeet was greatly owing to her (lueen-lils 
majesty. The conclusion, in a graceful ami wayward beauf 
would have been comparatively nothing ; with Mrs. Yates 
figure and demeanour, it laitl the whole am lienee, as well as th 
lover, at her feet. — Willuim Godwin} 

Mrs. Yates was ever overstei)i)ing the modesty of nature t 
produce stage effect. — M. Soword, 

Might figure give a title unto fame, 

What rival .should with Yates dispute her claim? 

But justice may not partial trophies raise, 

Nor sink the actre.ss in the woman’s jwaise. 

Still, hand in hand her wurils and actions go» 

And the heart feels more than the features show. 

For, through the region of that beauteous face, 

We no variety of pa.ssii>ns trace. 

Dead to the soft emotions of the heart, 

No kindred softness can those eyes impart. 

The brow still fix’d in sorrow’.s sullen tVame, 

Void of distinction, imirks all [)arts the same. 

Churchill 

Her great beauty, fine prc.sem'e, an<l immature talent made a 
deep impression ; and later, wisely listening to <’arcful instruc- 
tion, and furni.shecl with opportunities by the illness of rivals, 
she took her place as one of the grand actresses of the century. 
— P, Fitzgerald, 

Too much stumping about ami too nuu-h {lumi>ing about — 
Mrs, Clive, 

Mrs. Yates had but little expression to animate a form and 
countenance almost a.s perfect as the mot lei which she i)er- 
petually brought to mind; her voice Uh) had a monotony in 
perfect consent with her person ; as the latter was eminently 
grand and beautiful, so the former was exquisitely harmonious. 
But passion was now the great desideratum, and of this soul of 
tragedy .she had infinitely less than Miss Younge, then acting 

^ ^ William Godwin, best rcmcmbeml now by Jus novrl <}f ‘*CaIi?b Wil- 
liams,” on which the younger Colman foiimltnl Ijis nu'UxIranui, 

“The Iron Chest.” He was Iwrn in 175O, and dird in Uc marritnl 

the celebrated Mary Wollstonecraft. His «la\ig.htcr was Mrs. Shelley. 
Hazlilt, in the “Spirit of the Age,” has ubiy dberinunated his talcnlK;— 
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With her at tin* sanu* tluMtro. Slu* ivpfatotl tho 
jDi^^/iUr ou the JiSth of ( h tt^ber (i 7iSj;u as a sort of antici- 
pation of the <'haractcr then io be inuneiliately acted by Mrs. 
Sicldons; f/tti/ pcrfonn.uu c having; dec i(le<lly appn>priated the 
play to Dniry I *ane. Mi-vs ^ lnuu;e atul she acted on the 31st 
and in the '•distressed Nb^ther,” ami 

then all /Mr tra^^edy bet amc stii* tiv confined in the “Castle 
of AndaliusuC* h*r s<nne lime. Mrs. N ates nc\t acted Lady 
Maddh to the dA/.AM Hciulctsou, and at that time passed 
for the greatest that hatl bct*n seen sinc e Mrs. Pritchard. In 
tho s/ir/wx^SiY/u\ liowcvet. I am ‘.atiNhcd that Miss VNiunge had 
more .speaking tci rots, and in all Imt the commanding action 
with the <iaggcTs, had imnv natmv and more cilect than her 
beautiful rival- •* / :U <*/ .SV*A/e//v.*‘ 

Mrs. Vates was a perft»rmer of e\tracndinary merit. If she 
had a fault it was an emnluion i«f the best French actresses, 
which gave a dc< Innate uy air t<» lun delivery, but in her it was 
less a fault than it ( <nild liave bc*en many other actress, because 
her voice was so wondc tftdly well c alc ulated ft»r this part of 
acting, that what wcadd have appcsiicsl monotonous in any 
other, was in her jicnctratmg to .tdmiration. In all the com* 
idaints of sulfcaing inm»<c’nc c, shc’ was pathetic ally aflccting ; 
her melancholy and di"i|njndent y c\c ited generous pity, and 
her grief was rc*paid with the tear of < enmniseration. ‘I’his how 
ever was not the' hoimdaiy t<» hc't* ac ting. In sc enes of ani- 
mated passion and hatcdity tU'o cnesn Iut manner was com« 
mantling and her evpre sMou ma je-ait , She had all tlic grand 
and noble rccpiisiies ot ttagiHly in great perfection. If she 
personated prid<% she niaiulaincd it even in disappointment ; if 
greatness, she ticvcn* lost sight of its dignity, however fallen. 
Her merits w'cre in tlu* tiature oftho.se of Harry. Her queens 
were full of elevaticui, and her lovers of .strong .sensibility ; Init 
here we must stop. (Irandeur ami tenderness comprised the 
whole of her talents ; the intermediate passions luwl nothing to 
do with them. 'I'hey tunirely egnsisted of the power to awe 
her auditors into admiration or melt tliem into tears, — C- 
DM'm. 



William Bcnslcy. 

1738-^1817. 

Of all the actors who tlourishnl in iny tiinc-~a melancholy 
phrase if taken arit^lU, reader IJensley had inost of the swell 
of soul, was greatest in the delivery t»f t*(>nre[)tic)ns, the 

emotions consequent u[K)u the presentnient of a great uleato 
the fancy. He had the true poctu-al laulmsiasm —the rarest 
faculty among players. Nime that I reineniher possessed even 
a portion of that fine madne.ss which he thrt*\v out in Ifoispur's 
famous rant about glory, or the transports of the Venetian 
incendiary at the vision of the fired city. His voice had the 
dissonance, and at times the inspiring effect of the Irumpet. 
His gait was uncouth and stiff, but no way embarrassed by 
affectation ; and the thoroughbred gentleman was iqqiermost 
in every movement. He seized the moment of passionwith 
greatest truth, like a faithful clock, never striking before the 
time, never anticipating or leailing you to antici[)ate. He was 
totally destitute of trick and artifice. He seemed (*omo upon 
the stage to do the poet's messagi* simply, and^ he did it with 
as genuine fidelity as the nuneios in Homer deliver the errands 
of the gods. — C/urrics Lamb} 

He had to play Hairy VL in Richard the d'liird’* 
After the monarch’s death in the t‘arly p.art of tlu* play, he had 
to appear for a moment or two as his own ghost, in the fifth 
act. The spirits were at that time <*\lubited at biisfr by a trap. 
Now our Henry was invite<l out Uj suptjcr, and being anxious 
to get there early, and kncjwing that little more than his 
shoulders would he seen by the public, he ivtaincd his black 
velvet vest and bugles, but <lis<‘arding the lt»\Vfr part of his 
stage costume, he drew on a jaunty pair of new, thdit, nankeen 
pantaloons, to be as far dressed for his .Nfip[»cr company as he 
could. When lie sUkkI cm the trap, lie cautioned the men who 
turned the crank not to raise him as hi^'h a^i usual, and of 
course they promised to obey, but a wicked h»vv (amiedian 
was at hand, whose love of mischief pn-vailed over his judg- 
ment, aivi he .suddenly applietl him .elf with such goodwill to 

“ “Charles says a writer, “u\v.ir«ls fu lint .h*y a luccdof praise at 

■which the few -who rcnumiher that sensible but .iiit i.i-ituiuirr arc enforced 
to smile .”-— Kevimj 1854. 
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e winch, that he ran King Henry up right to a level with the 
ige ; and moreover, gave his majesty such a jerk that he was 
reed to step from the trap on to the boards to save himseli 
Dm falling. The sight of the old Lancastrian monarch in a 
)Stume of two such different periods — ^mediaeval above, all 
inkeen and novelty below— w^as destructive of all decorum 
3th before the stage and upon it. The audience emphatically 
split their sides,” and as for the tyrant in the tent, he sat bolt 
Dright, and burst into such an insane roar that the real 
ichard could not have looked more frantically hysterical had 
le deceased Henry actually so visited him in the nankeen 
)irit.^ — Dr. Doran, “ Table Traitsl^ 

Bensley delivered dialogue with a propriety of emphasis and 
nicety of discrimination that evinced a sound and com- 
L-ehensive judgment j but when we are told that his voice and 
lanner were well-suited to Malvolio and to the Ghost in 
Hamlet,” we are naturally prepared for what is added by his 
lost candid describers — that he showed a mind labouring 
gainst natural defects. He had an ungainly solemnity of 
ction, and a nasal pronunciation. A good judge of acting 
ho remembers him, tells me, that in seeing him on the stage 
is mind alternated between admiration of Bensley’s sagacity as 
n actor, and regret that one so unfitted by nature for acting 
hould have chosen it for his profession. — T Campbell, “ Life 
fSiddonsP 

Bensley was a gentleman and a scholar. He used to glare 
.pon Kemble sometimes in the green-room with a savage glee 
vhile repeating a caustic quotation from Horace. As a military 
nan he knew the ‘‘right-hand file” of any description of 
roops. — Boaden, “ Life of InchbaldP^ 

Bensley had been in the army, and when he thought proper 

^ This joke, is told by Hook {see the “Life of Hook,” by R. H. 
). Barham), as having been played off on Murray by Jack Johnstone, 
"age 312-13 .— Ed. 

- His first appearance was at Drury Lane in 1765, as Pierre, in “Venice 
Preserved.” One day, travelling in a hack post-chaise, he came in violent 
ollision with a lady on horseback, who was thrown. They took a’ fancy 
o each other, and married. He left the stage in 1796, and was appointed 
o the post of a barrack-master, for which he was i:)robably fitted by having 
erved as lieutenant in the Marines. He had the luck, some years before his 
.eath, to come into a large fortune, bequeathed to him by Sir William 
lensley, a Baronet, and an East Indian Director. He is spoken of as “a 
:erfect gentleman.” — E d. 
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to unbend from his dignified stateliness was prone to the re 
lation of his moving aeeidents by tlood and field. Whcnevei 
the name of any foreign station oeeurred in t'onversation, 

Bensley would exclaim, “ I was there in sueh a year, and 

served under (such a Cleneral) as lieutenant, vScc, cS:c.”' C. 
Bannister (against who.se punning propensities Hensley waged 
war) had noted down all these assertitms for many months, and 
on one particular evening, after a coolness for some days 
between the tragedian and himself, proposed his health in the 
following words : — “ (lentlemen, I rise to drink the health of 
one who has sought the bubble reputation even in the cannon’s 
mouth; who, quitting the field of fanu‘, hesp(>ke her trumpet 
to bray forth his eulogies in the path of the <lraina. The 
j'dW/V powers of my friend Mr. Hensley \ on all know, you all 
appreciate” (loud iilaudits, ami Hensley, t>vert‘otne by grati- 
tude, fervently .scpieezing Hannister’s hand) ; ** imt, (Jeiulernen 
continued the relentless luunorist, ** it is as a tlefemlerof h;: 
country that I rise to drink his iiealtlt ; he has fought, he has 

bled for Old England (treiuemh»ns applause, and Hensley 

bowing his acknowledgments.) fie was a (’aptain in the — 

regiment at Calcutta in . 1 It' was at — in 

He led the forlorn hope at — in 17- (Iba'i* H. enume- 
rated all thephu'es Hensley liad ('ver lueutionetl in his moments 
of exhilaration, to the tragedian’s diMuay.) “ Centlemen,” 
concluded Charles, my friend’s ap.t* is but torty six, ho has 
been twenty years on the stage I timi, ihcrc*fc»re, by aciairate 
calcAilation, that he must have t ariii'd a pair ut' cohmrs when 
only eighteen months old - an inst.im eof preco< ity, power, and 
courage, unexanqiled in the history oi' the world.” Poor 
Bensley took this so mm h to heaii that he never after- 
wards appeared in the room. — AV, *’/</.> e/ a .S‘/«rv Vetcraiu 
1836. 

I never laiiglie<I with Hensley but <ni<'e, and then he re- 
presented MalvolU^ in wliich I timie-ht him perfection. 
Bensley had been a soldier, yet his siag.e walk entirely re- 
minded you of the **one, two, thri’o, hi*»p !” ot the darn ing- 
master. This scientific progress of U-g in veliow sttu kings, 
most villainously cross gartered, with a hori thle laugh of ugly 


^ Xle was a great cgfjtist. .Speaking nf uf hi> nun he 

sniil. “My acting in that play will never m taverpuwl until 

time runs into eternity.” 
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conceit to top the whole, rendered him Shakspeare^s Malvolio 
at all points. — Boaden^ '‘'"Life of Jordan^ 

Bensley, who always maintained an upper rank upon the 
stage, both in tragedy and comedy, was respectable in all the 
characters he undertook, in spite of a stalk and a stare — a 
stiffness of manner and a nasal twang of utterance — ^which 
prevented his being very popular in most of them ; but these 
drawbacks were advantages to him in representing the buckram 
nobility of Lord Mortwiar in Miss Lee’s play ; and for the 
same reason his personation of Malvolio^ the starched and 
conceited steward in “ Twelfth Night,” was beyond all com- 
petition. — George Cohnan^ Random Records!' 

A country gentleman dropping asleep while Bensley was 
repeating a long speech in his usual croaking voice, suddenly 
started up, and cried out, “ Hullo ! reach my blunderbuss this 
instant; I thought I had shot that croaking devil yesterday.” — 
R. Wewitzer. 

Charles Bannister. 

1738-1804. 

Charles Bannister was a native of Gloucestershire. "VVlien 
about fourteen his father obtained a good appointment in the 
victualling office at Deptford, ai'id thither young Charles also 
repaired. This was in the year ? 752. Garrick, then the star 
of Drury, had left a memory of his greatness at the eastern end 
of the metropolis. The flame that had burst forth in Goodman’s 
Fields reached across the river. The difficulty that distance 
created inflamed curiosity ; and the youths of that day, inter- 
dicted from late hours, were actually in a fever respecting the 
Roscius. Spouting clubs were as plentiful as blackberries ; and 
Charles, who had an excellent voice, was soon seen at divers 
musical and theatrical meetings. In 1755-d behold him acting 
Richard^ Romeo, &c., &c., in a bam between Deptford and 
Greenwich. This came to the ears of his father, who took a 
very summary mnde of stopping his performances, by locking 

^ Writing of Bensley’s Old Nor^jal Boaden says : “ Pathos rendered his 
voice ragged as well as repulsive ; and he never, as to his feet, either stood 
or walked with the character of age. His helpless action had a character ot 
restrained vigour ; he implored pity in the noisy shout of defiance. liis 
understanding, however, was of a superior kind, and it rendered him always 
respectable, and sometimes nearly excellent,” 
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poor Charles up, and taking all his clothes away. This treat- 
ment could not endure for ever ; he got his <*lothes again, and I 
again returned to Depttbrd anti the drama ; aiul at last went to 
town, met an old theatrical agent at the Black Lion, in Clare j 
Court, and obtainoil an engagement at tlie Norwich Theatre, ; 
‘'for all Mr. Carrick\s business, at 15.V. a week.** All his i 
anxiety now was to conceal his vocal powers, for ho dreaded 
' being asked to play oi)eratit' characters. Whilst at Norwich he 
made many ai)plications to the great powers in the metropolis, 
but in vain ; and as ambition burned more dimly within him 
he wooed and wedded; ami in 1758 his eldest son John 
Bannister was born. Mr. and Mrs. C 1 uirh‘s Bannister were 
each of them favourites in the Ncjrwich circuit. In society he 
had unfolded his vocal ami mimetu- propensities. Ilis powers 
as a [)unsler had also (leveU»[>ed themselves ; his company was 
courted, and his benefits were immense. ;\nd Charles Ban- 
nister’s boon companion was an intimate friciul of Sam Foote; 
lie named Bannister to the great man, wim immediately .sent 
him an offer of 3/. per week. It was in May, 1762, that 
CHiaiies stood trembling iiesiile Jt»hn Palmer, tlu‘ i'onuer dressed 
for J/'V//, the latter for Ao/w/fV, in tlu' '' ( iralors : ” two charac- 
ters less favourable to van st ari'cly l»e comxnved. 

'They are two Oxtord schoiar.s, who havt* < (»uie up to hear 
h'oote’s lecture, and who amuse themselves, ere tliat begins, by 
remarking upon the audience, ami espet ially upon a young 
lady (the love of one of tlu'ia) who is iu the p.alhay. All this 
recpiires the steadiness of an (»ltl actor, ami that stiri of stand- 
ing that enables an established favtiurite sately to take liberties 
with his auditors. Baimisler.s tremor w‘as nut at all reduced 
l)y seeing Carrick and O’Brien (Oentleman O'Brien)^ together 
in the boxes. Neither of the new ai tor . produced any extra- 
ordinary effect, ])ut they satisfied Iniute, who immediately wrote 
an additional scene, rei>resenling ‘*'l'he Robin Hood iSodety 


^ O’Brien, as an actor, is hijjhiy ^p‘^k^•n nf l«ifh \*y D.iviis :uhI DilHlin. 
“The ease, elegance, aii<l j^race in hi. «lrpormu-uf,” . ly . the latter, ‘‘were 1 

peculiar, and his own; ami spite of hi. voiiv, wltirh tni lh;ht t'liarActer.s f 

was not by any means an impi-.liim-nt, in the trpu* .eut.uton of a great \ 

variety of parts his acting was critically n.ituial. In. inaniwr intm-stin|,dy f 

iinpressivo, and his deport imrnt u«cc»tiiiin*nly ath.i* loi-.'* I In manml into \ 

1 .01(1 liichi(iiun’s family, and left the: A.iyr whil .1 still a ynung man. He 
ivas the author of two performance', a-l.aa^-l lomt fltc I’lvut h «if I. a Font 

nii'l I.t'ilaiiK*.. I’ii) 
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of Butcher Row.” This was a meeting of tradesmen who 
devoted certain evenings to political and philosophical discus- 
sions, others to spouting and singing. Foote’s ridicule upon them 
was very attractive. He supposed the subject of discussion to be, 
The Iritroduction of Usquebaugh instead of Porter; the latter 
Fluid being beneath the Digpity of Philosophers : ” in this he 
introduced his ^ new actors in various characters, and made 
Cliarles give his musical imitations ; but here the latter shone 
more as a wit than a singer, for fright so completely took posses- 
sion of him that he could not make sure of a single note in his 
falsetto : this, as he was imitating Tendiicci^ was destruction. 
It is to be observed that these performances took place in iht 
mormng^^ and the habits of Charles did not make that a favour- 
able period for his displays. Foote remarked upon his failure. 
“ I knew it would be so,” said Charles ; “ I am all right at night, 
but neither -Tnor 7 }iy voice zbil get up in the morning.” A joke 
excused anything with Foote ; he tried Charles again and again. 
I hus encouraged, he gave his powers fair play, and morning 
alter morning the great singers and musicians of the day were 
observed to visit the Hayniarket. Charles was now in the 
high road to fortune ; in those days of ridottos and masque- 
rades his services were continually required, nor was any 
musical or convivial assemblage complete in his absence. At 
dinners, public and private, amid the first circles, Charles 
Bannister was as necessary as the wine ; the custom was then 
not to hire a vocalist, as now, — a custom revolting and deroga- 
tory, — ^but a singer was invited as a guest by perhaps half-a- 
dozen or a dozen different persons at as many different times : 
tliese gentlemen then met together, and, making up a purse, 
enclosed it in a snuff-box or some such trifle, sending it to the 
vocalist, requesting his acceptance of it : this was courteous, 
and though only payment in another shape, spared the feelings 
it is now the custom to outrage. Bannister had thus the means 
of amassing a fortune, but he, like Macheath, “kept too much 
fine company.” Suffering his partiality for Palmer (his boyhood’s 
friend, who had acted in private with him, and who appeared 
in London in the same piece and on the same night) to out- 
weigh his prudence, he joined with him in the Royalty scheme. 
On the 20th April, 1787, that ill-fated establishment was opened. 
Paper-war, informations, indictments were now rife. Palmer 
was supported by the Marquis of Ciuinarihen, and opposed 
most virulently by Harris and Colman. One Justice Staples, 
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a low illiterate fellow, was persiuulotl to ^ruiU warrants against 
the principal actors (Charles llannister aini<l the number), and 
committed them, to use his own language, as “ willians, wag- 
rants, and wagabones/' for fourteen days to bridewell. John 
was present at the hearing, ami implored Staples not to sign the 
warrant against his father ; at this imnnent a violent thunder- 
storm raged: Lot him sign it,” said the intrepid C’harles, ‘‘i: 
he dares, whilst he hears the voice of heaven thundering against 
the deed.” Staples did sign the warrant, hut the parties were 
ultimately admitted to bail. Palmer c-hanged the nature of his 
performances, producing a Imrletta called “ Hero and Leaiulcr,” 
but all in vain ] and the scheme ended in debt and misery to 
all engaged in it. The winter thcatri*s refused to receive 
Charles; Colman .shut the Haymarket against him, ami he 
returned to Norwich ; there, and throughout Norfolk and 
Suffolk, he gave musical entertainments : whilst John was 
unceasing in his ciulcavours to (ihtain his father’s recall. He 
at length succeeded, and Charles re:i[>pcarcdat the Haymarket: 
the cheering and waving of hats and hamlkcn hiefs (the whole 
house rising) lasted many minutes. He retained his station as 
a leading flivourite with the publi<’ until his retirement in 1797. 
After his retirement he took an annual benefit. 'That taken by 
him in November, 1800, was p:itroni/ed by Lord Nelson; 
Lady Hamilton was present the luaise was t rowded to excess. 
The veteran gave his imitatitms t>f Hairy, Wootlward, Hull, 
Aickin, Holland, Carrick, Foote, Vcrmui, and (‘hainpuess : this 
was his last appearance -he tlic»l in Noveinber iSo.g and lies 
buried in St, Martin’s Church.— . from ‘‘ Rtrol/ailons oj 

Bannister and his Family'' 

Charles Bannister had a fine voice, a fine taste, aiul a copious 
recollection of traits and tones. His song became an imitation, 
sometimes serious, oftener burle.stpie, of the princijial singers 
of the ])eriod. In both he was excellent. (larrick once took 
Giordini, the famous violinist, to hear his imitations of 'Pcnducci 
and Champneyo. 'Hie violinist tleidared the imitation perfect; 
sarcastically remarking, however, that “ it had one fault — the 
voice of the mimic was better than that of the originals.” He 
was a capital wit, and always in ditfi<*ulties. A pleasantry ot 
his told both. At the time when all the wtirld were talking of 
the death of Sir 'rheodusius Hotighton in i/Si, who was 
poisoned by laurehwater, Pooh,” saitl Cliarles, ‘‘don’t tell 
me of vour l:\urei leaves. I fear none but a buy leaf” (liailit’f). 
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ills wit was so redundant that he could afford to throw it away 
m his son. But Jack was a seedling of the same stock, and 
vnew how to throw back the pleasantry fresh pointed. Once 
vhen he had caused his father some slight initation the 
:>fFence was marked by “ Jack, 1*11 cut you off with a shil- 
ing.’* “ I wish, father,** said Jack, “ you would give it to 
ne now^ His father, delighted at the kindred spirit, gave him 
iiuch more than he had asked.^ — Blackwood's Magazine^ 1^39* 

Old Bannister had voice enough, but he had not a particle of 
*cience, and did wonders without it. — Boaden. 

Bannister was in many respects superior to any singer that 
perhaps ever lived. The body and volume of voice which he 
possessed were only equalled by its sweetness and interest. 
Te had as much taste, as much playfulness, and as extensive 
DOwer as the most fashionable of those singers who think 
•inging totally consists in flexibility, and that a voice cannot 
DC exercised to perfection unless when it is flying to the bridge 
Df the fiddle, and sliding back again in chromatics. But Ban- 
lister had too much sense to use this power, except when he 
lad an inclination to show how ridiculous it is. Thus in “ The 
5on-in-Law** he sung Water Parted from the Sea** with as 
nuch taste, as much sweetness, and as much variety as Ten- 
iucci, at the same time that he introduced a degree of bur- 
esque into it that gave the blush to modern singing . — Charles 
DibdiUj History of the Stage” 


Lee Lewes. 

1740-1803. 

A comedian of the Woodward class, and like him an ex- 
cellent ground harlequin. Forty years had beheld him on the 
tage, and usually the victim of what was called the tyranny of 
nanagement. But this, like most other charges, has Iwo sides. 
])ne manager at least did not refuse him the use of his theatre, 
or Mr. Harris allowed him a benefit at Covent Garden, with 
uch strength in his bill as he could assemble together. His 
flay on this occasion was “ The Wonder,’* in which, for the last 
me, he himself acted Zissardo, and he played it in the style 
'f his great master, and very divertingly. The benefit proved 


^ This story is commonly told of Sheridan and his son Tom. — En. 
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ti very good one, but few iiuleod wore the days it dieered • foi 
poor Lee Lowes, after supping with that 'entertaining man 
Townsend, the mimie, and some other friends, was found dead 
in hivS bed on the 23rd of J uly, 1S03. 

I was many years in frieiulship with I a*wes ; his gaiety oi 
temper was perha[)s congenial tt) my own. He was from boy- 
hood a great favourite with the poitple of Dublin, Cork and 
Limerick. Being very happy in his manner of s[)eaking an 
epilogue called “ Bucks, have at ye all,” he was frequently 
called upon for it whether he played that night or not. 'rirod 
at last, he endeavoured to get tuit of his trammel.s. The 
college students mist'onstrued this int(i obstinacy and disres])ect 
and threw the house into nightly tumult by insisting that he 
should ai)pear and speak it. His real friends pitieil him, and 
strove to rescue him from this nnjust pcrsecutitm ; amongst 
othens, a Captain Jones, a companion of la‘wes\s, win* from the 
upper bo.MCS use<l to grutf out, No Ihu ks! No Bucks!" 
Lewes at last tokl them he would sp«Mk liu* epilogue any 
certain number of nights they i lmse ti» naim*, but that number 
out he would not speak it ae.ain, unless it w»‘re specified in 
the plaj'-hills. d'hey persisted in their nightly demands, and 
he then listened to the pn»pi>sals of the London managers. 
Carrick offered him a trial part at Dnuy Lane ; ami Mr. Harris 
a certain engagement, and all the 'deceased Woodward’s 
characters at Covent (lardiui. He wisidy < licr;e the latter. 
Lew'es modelled his fine I'i-ntioman fn»ni tht‘ life. Being an 
admirer of ^lossop, ami ac ting, with him in hi ; own hoylumd, 
he involuntarily <’aught mtich t»t Mo*, .op’s luanncr in tragedy, 
which brought him into .some* of ilw new ti.c.'.rilii-., in London; 
among othens, he acted /k/cr in Mrs, Hannah More's nhiy 
of that name. — y; O' AW/?.^ 


^ Boadon eails Iiitti “ al'.s.qs wiil» a Ii.mI lu.mitri nr ulloancc,” 

Sty “'J'hc Lift* of Mr;, Sitldnii ., ” I'd*. 

I he nm-.t brilliant o( haigli .h litaiutfi ! "‘Hi. iiivnilixe powers,” 
says a wiiltT, “iit the e^u^h’lu tioii c.t i«l.{ phoi « . .in'l tju.dut liiinU'iis for 
son^js, Jiis extraordiiuiry i-ouibiu.iii.uis »*t .{!,ni Pomu ,, ;ni«l the eon- 
liivjuiee uf a sort ot sijpiitie.tut gibbeti-.h, \\iih..ui in. iioie* in itself, Imt 
lashionea so as to convey the iij«* t . m,rh- .ji.U cr, j i i.j.-.t ».| ulol lie liim- 
sell meant to expre>s, are ntattn . l»rvun l lie- p»nvri *,{ .m.ih i'> ; vet hh 
larees are obsolete, un.l with I he Ur.nn i . IUh.i. U,a t.Mh.-.tjj.r ;iiid tht 

public, lieeaiise the p<»jiiil.u' i.mr h.i, .»» li tiocl th.n it hiinks fivnii 

bnniilm>so{ miniour .imUli;upiie ... „t xsu un,, {!e- .a.- leln-e .iliunted hv 
prancing liorscs, Hying htn'se., m.obe-l a . .a . .ms .m l .mmirnn;: Jewesses.’^ 
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Mrs. Pope.^ 

1740-1797. 

I shall consider her as a daughter of Garrick’s theatre, because 
there she acquired all the resources of her arts, and they con- 
stituted her the most general actress the stage had ever seen, 
I can with perfect truth say that in tragedy, as well as comedy, 
there were characters of which she was the 7 nost perfect re- 
presentative. Had she possessed such a face as that of Mrs. 
Siddons, there might have been more ; but then, some of her 
sprightly comedy would have been awed down, and she might 
on the whole have been less distinguished. In the days of Yates 
and Barry, she established herself with unwearied diligence, and 
though always weak in point of chest, endured a continuance 
of exertion that was certainly too much for her strength. She 
vus the universal favourite of her profession, and in private 
life affectionately honoured by all who were worthy of her 
society. — Boaden. 

In 1770 I first saw Miss Younge (afterwards Mrs. Pope); she 

^ The name of Mrs. Pope recalls that of Miss Pope, a famous actress of 
the Garrick school, of whom I have succeeded in collecting only the fol- 
lowing notices ; — “She had a thin, poor voice, so that her rage wanted 
force. Her look, to be sure, was very satisfactory, and the dropping of hei 
chin convulsive.” — Boaden, 

The very picture of a duenna, a maiden lady, or antiquated dowager— 
the latter spring of beauty, the second childhood of vanity ; more quiet, 
fantastic, and old-fashioned, more pert, frothy, and light-headed than any- 
thing can be imagined. — Hazlitt, 

With all the merry vigour of sixteen. 

Among the merry troop conspicuous seen, 

See lively Pope advance in jig and trip, 

Corinna, Cherry, Honeycomb, and Snip. 

Not without art, and yet to nature tnie. 

She charms the town with humour ever new. 

Cheer’d by her promise, we the less deplore 
The fatal time when Clive shall be no more. 

Churchill. 

A gentlewoman ever, with Churchill’s compliment still burnishing upon 
her gay honeycomb lips. — C. LtL7?ih. 

The perfect gentlewoman as distinguished from the fine lady of 
comedy. — Ibid, 

She was an actress of the highest order for dry humoui one of those 
who convey the most laughable things with a grave face. ... She was 
an admirable Malaprop. — L> Hunt 



1 88 Pope. ' 

came over with Macklin to Dublin, and played both in tragedy 
and comedy: she was universally admired and respected. 
Her Lady Amaranth in my ‘MVild Oats ” was excellent. Her 
invariable method was to read over to me the parts I i)urposely 
wrote for her, before she acted them. - CT AWfi. 

Aliss Younge (afterwards Mrs. P()[)e) was alcove the middle 
height, and altogether finely formed alunit the neck and 
shoulders 3 there was a roundness and iirecision in her s]ieak- 
ing, and her manner was commrinding, and tluuigh her face 
was not handsome, it was expressive. She was so very 
successful in her first appearance tluU her salary was raised, 
after a night or two of acting, to 3/., and at the end of the 
season to 5/., unsolicited! On the tSth of June 1776, Oarrick 
played Lear; it was the last night hut one of his appearing on 
the stage ; the curtain fell in the usual way with his hand 
locked in Miss Younge’.s, who played Cordciia. In that way 
he led her into the green-room, and recolle<‘ting that his next 
performance was to he his last, he said with a sigh, “ ( )h, Hess I 
this is the last time of my being your father ; you must now 
look out for some one else to adojit you,” “ Then, sir,” said 
she, falling upon her knees, “ pray give me a father’s blessing.” 
Raising her up, he .said, “(>od liless you !” and adding to the 
performers (who had crowded rouiul them) in a faltering and 
atfectionate tone, ‘^(lod bless you all!” hurried out of the 
room. Mrs. Pope used to relate this with great pleasure, but 
seldom without .shedding teans. The Note-lUn^k, 

In Half-moon Street, on the 15th of March, 1797, died the 
charming comic actress, Mr.s. Pope. After having performed at 
Drury I .ane for forty yeans, she retired from the stage into private 
life with an unblemished character and an easy fortune. Slie is said 
to have borne a strong resemblance to the beautiful Lady Sarah 
Lenno.x, the goddess of Oeurge JlL’s early idolatry. M:my 
years after the beauty of both ladies had been on the decline, 
the King happened to attend the performance at Drury Lane 
when Mrs. Pope w^as acting. The recollection of his youthful 
love came back to hi.s mind, and in a moment of melancholy 
abstraction he is said to have observed to the (Jueen, “ She is 
like Lady Sarah stiIlS---^Jessds London ^ 

With this lady Garrick took most uncommon pains. It was 
not, how^ever, until after a variety of experiments tliat she gained 
that hold of the public which she long atid deservedly ke[)t. 
It is needless to say what were her particular merits 3 they arc 
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too recently in tlu‘ io< tillot'tion Ctihlii' to he 

They had to the list .1 s|*i«v nt' lu*r pu** ('jit<u\ arul even her 
manner of fillinu llu* sta-e yaw a snt»ny idea of stage conduct 

in use fiveaud tUirly years aea*. * fA /VA/V//. 

Janu's l^tnUL 

1741 t 7 go. 

Dodd was ninsi perfeet lujiliny ever placed upon the 
stage; ho was the uuva e\.»|uisite cdst timU, the most ridi(adi>us 
chatterer ever seen ; he t«u*k his smttt, or applie<l the <|uint’ 
essence of roses to )us nose with ati »iir of cotnphuTni supe^ 
riority, such as wtiu the lu-atts ot all < tniViTsaut with that stylo 
of atfeetatu>n. Mis walk upon tin* Itoards lH‘s|»oke the sweet 
odeminacy <»f the pet utu ; the pittk heels, the muslin of his 
cravat and frills are <hvelt tt[«on l»y the ainat<nirs <»f his <Iay as 
.specimens of hi. nnderNtandine, the laiir.e <if his art. lie 
is spoken td as *’the piime ot pmk lu<d.» and the soul of 
empty eminetu e/' / sft c/ S/uru/a^s^ 

l)od<I was a matt ot tvadmy, and jett at his tleath a t'htm'c 
collection of <dd Knyji.h hteratttre. I should judge him t(» 
have been a man t»l wn, I kinnv <uie instance tif an impnnnpttt 
which no length of Ntudv < ouid h.v\r heitered. My merry friend, 
Jem White, liatl .cen htttt one evening in atul 

recognising Dodd the nc\t dav tit Flefd Street, was irreslstiidy 
impelled to take oil he. hat. ami .salute hitti as th<r identical 
knight of tin* ptvi«*tln!‘’ evening with a “Save ysui, Sir 
AmirewA Dodil, ttoi at all <lis4 oin ertetl at this unusual 
address from a '.iiaOKer, with a < otitietuis, halt rebuking wave 
Df the hatnl, pul him tdf with att “ Awuiy, Fiuf/A ' C/tarm 


Mkwlrn tin*l. r.uilf uith : **ll«* ;du.ij i heaew'wl the wht)lt* 

teiiiincwif <s <»! hr- .iufh>.j »;} .-a tlir n« »• ; ulu-OMs yi»ur 
player b alive t‘. ,iil I hr ]iu{<o- . m.iu . tie tictkr « mu the Iuium*, and cuts liis 
matter dhut lu h.n* jt )■. iti .»u 

* III that di.ummc, *' - -i v •»l t amh, * >n Smiu* .»f the t )M Artors,” there 
occurs ail rsttuiair ih- . njai.ui *4 ,ip|HMr.uui: iu his old age: 

*‘Talvi«}; my .UtritiHi.n -.id ut* on a .unnni't day upon the afuresuid terrace, 
acomely, s.id prr.ou.i^^r < aiur towaid'. iiu*, whom, frtuii his grave air and 
dcporlnu’itl, I judgrd to 1 h- onf of ih»* nid llrncher. »if the hm. lie had a 
ficrious, tlniughUhrimrlM Mil, amt Mvmeil to he in inniifations of nunlalily ; 
, . , , tlu't.u r turning lull up»»» me, ’.tiangely hieiitihed itself with that of 



igo ymucs Dodd, 

Mr. Dodd, the stage-dandy of the old 

school of comedy, was (like the generality of actors of his day) 
a very pompous man, and cherished no mean estimate of the 
dignity of human nature, and especially of his professional 
occupation. Indeed, he obviously //ym/ himself upon his 
talents and quality as an actor, aiul consiilered his public 
reputation entitled to as miu'h respe<^t as his private virtues. 
In short, he was proud of his profession, and valued the means 
by which he existed almost as highly as he did existence itself. 
Mr. Dodd’s general demeanour and dignity of deportment off, 
as well as on the stage, together with his rotund person, which 
was ably supported upon two short, though well-formed legs, 
always elegantly covered with silk stot*kings, and his feet with 
Spanish leather shoes, secured hy cosily buckles*— his hair 
bien poudn\ the queue of which was folded curiously into a sort 
of knocker which fell below the collar of, oftlimes, a scarlet 
coat — the little man, in .short, was a decided h)p of his day, 
both off and on the stage.— 6*. Mathews, 

If large theatres were of <letrimcnt to fine acting-- a fact 
which I for one do not iiue.stion, .since they have even demanded 
extravagance in the three articles of action, expression, and 
utterance — perhaps to no one <*oinedian would they be more 
fatal tlian to Dodd. 'I’his excellent actor had a weak voice, 
but as he managed it on the stage of his great master (darrick) 
it was quite ade<iuate to a cast of petit uuiitres,, a sort of thin 
essence.s, whom a gale too violent, ttr a noise too obstreperous, 
would seem to annihilate. Nor was he confined to the cox- 
comb whose wit almost red<a'med his tdfeminat'y ; he was the 
paragon representative of all fatuity^ through all the comic 
varieties, for they are no more, in ihe ^eaus tluiL ('ongreve and 
his successors have struggled lu im[»art to their copies. — 
Boaden, 


Dodd. Ui>on dose inspection, T was not mi daUm. lUit could this siul, 
Ihougldful countenance l»c tlie same vacant Ku'c ot' lolly wideli I had linilcd 
so often iiiidcr circumstances tif gaiety; which I had mver seen witlmut a 
smile, or recognisetl but as the usher «»f mitlli ; tliat h»ohed t»nt ho fonnnlly 
flat in Foppington ; so impotently busy in lUuhhtt' ; so bhinUIy <livcslcd of 
all mCianing, or resolutely exprev/ive c>f none in in hYibhk^ nnd a 

thousand agreealde impertinence;? .... 'Hie icmeml nance of the 
freedoms which I had t;ikcn with it canu* upon me with a reproach of 
insult. I couh I have asked it pan Ion. 1 thought it io. iked upon me with 
a senfift of injiuw.” 
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yames Dodd. 

There was a gossiping anecdote told of Dodd, for the truth 
of which I will not be answerable. He sojourned in lodgings 
near the theatre with a cJiere amie belonging to the company. 
This perhaps he might have found to be a snug arrangement 
in the summer months, if the tranquillity of the tttc-a-fete had 
not been daily disturbed by discussing frivolous points, upon 
which the fond pair veiy furiously differed ; insomuch that the 
gentleman was wont to enforce his arguments more by missile? 
than by metaphors ; in short, he threw chairs, tables, and chim- 
ney-piece crockeiy all about the room. In the heat of one ol 
these domestic fracas, which happened at an early dinner upon a 
shoulder of mutton, while Dodd clattered, and the chere amie 
screamed, the landlord rushed upon the scene of action in 
hopes, if he could not prevent a further breach of the peace, to 
hinder their breaking more of his property. “ How dare you, 
mister,” ejaculated Dodd, who was brandishing the shoulder of 
mutton in his hand, ^‘obtrude into our apartments while we are 
rehearsing T — Rehearsing cried the enraged landlord, while 
the broken bits of sham china were crunching under his feet, 

I could have sworn you were fighting.” — No, sir,” said 
Dodd \ we were rehearsing the supper scene in ‘ Catherine 
and Petruchio, or the Taming of a Shrew — “Why, it does 
look,” observed his landlord, giving a glance round the room, 
“ as if you had been trying to tame a shrew, sure enough.” 
“ Don’t you know, fellow,” asked Dodd, sternly, “ that we are 
advertised to act the parts this very night ?” — “ Not I, truly,” 
returned the host — “Then go downstairs, sir,” cried the 
comedian, “ and read the bill of the play \ and read it every 
morning, sir, to prevent your repeating this impertinence.” 
History records not whether the landlord read the playhouse 
bill j but it sets forth that he did not forget his own} — George 
Coiman, 

Dodd’s great merit was singularity; which, guided by a 
perfect knowledge of his profession, rendered his exertions very 
respectable. — C. Dihdin. 

^ It is also told of Dodd, who was fond of a long stoiy, that being iA 
company one night, he began at twelve o’clock to relate a journey he had 
taken to Bath ; and at six o’clock in the morning he had proceeded no 
flirther than ihe Devizes I The company then rose to separate ; when Dodd, 
who could not bear to be curtailed in his narrative, cried, ** Don’t go yet ,• 
Etay and hear it out, and upon my soul I’ll make it entertaining.” — ^K d, 



Mrs. Radclcley. 

1742-1780. 

Her gaudy and fitful career reatls like a troubled dream/ and 
robbed the stage of a graceful actrcs.s. No stranger picture of 
life can be conceived tlian her .singular story ; her short and 
showy course, across which Hit royal ilukes, infatuated lords, 
rough and rude (xiloncls, and the gradual fall and degradation, 
when a footman winds up the procession. 

In opera she performed C/arisSiU JWh\ and Roseita^ and 
Lmgen in the play of Cymhcline/’ in which her beautiful 
countenance used to excite the greatest interest. Amongst 
her peculiarities was an iumuHlerate addiction to laudanum, 
which has the power v>f bestowing a momentary vivacity, sub- 
siding into an oblivion of care, suc<*eeded l)y a wretchedness 
which itself alone can remove. U may reasonably be sup- 
posed on the night of her benefit she .sought the doubtful aid 
in question, but it jiroved a treacherous ally. She was unfor- 


* Mrs. H:uMclc‘y livctl in the thiys «>f maNqufi.nlo-*. 'rwo wcit': flourish- 
ing, one in Soho Stiuarc, uiuUt the managt-moiit t>(’a Me., 'IVrtsa (‘ornelys, 
a CJcrman singer, and one in the Pantheon, iti Street, 'file ex- 

traonlinary lieeiUiousucss of tiiest* a'.semf«lir. it wonhl In* dittieuit to 
describe in decent language, t’ourtr/ans inin^jled with tin* «laughtei-s of 
peers; and when, as it might hanpi’n, thr atit-ndatuo on snine night was 
not great, the newspapers would lament **to .re sin fi ‘.(nrited exertions so 
poorly rewarded, as scarcely one peisim of <li‘,onv'tion, ot one ////<* of 
note, was present, to give a tott ti» thr evening.’ . entritaimumi.” In 1778 
Mrs. Cornelys failed; her establiNlmieiit in S»iho, e.illrtl Carlisle House, 
was converted into a place for lectures, and tin* aUamlom-tl woman died in 
Fleet Prison in a state of utter destitution in lyuj. At tin* Pantlieon, how- 
ever, the masquerades coiitinue<l t<» llouridi ; gmwing mme and more de- 
graded ill their character, it was at length iv4»lved that no *‘(Iouhtful” 
persons should be admitte<I. A number t»f young inm, members of the 
aristocracy, had vowe<l that let wh«> might itr refused mlmissioii to the 
Pantheon, Mrs. liaddeley slumld be let in. So many as fifty gentlemen 
closed around her chair, aiul aceomp;une<l her in sidemn prt>cession to the 
masquerade. The constables .stationed at tlie portico refusetl to let her 
pass; whereupon the numertnis t*seort drew their -.wtiitls, and fought a 
pa.ssage for her into the illuminated building, I lerc, sword in hand, thc^y com- 
p^elled the manag:ers to come forwanl, and humbly apologise to Mrs. 
Baddeley for the inconvenience to which their r<*strietions had .subjected 
her. Mrs. Abington, hearing of Mrs. Il.iiddelcy s triumphant eutiy, fol- 
lowed ; and with her admission the line which the Pantlieon people had 
endeavoured to draw between virtue and vice wa * in ccovci alily crasctl. Ed. 
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Mrs. Baddeley. 

tunately lame at the time, and intoxicated to stupidity by the 
fumes of the opiates she had swallowed. The worst of it was 
that the habit not being generally known, the stupefaction was 
attributed to drunkenness, and a disgust taken which is seldom, 
or rather never, quite removed. The sequel of this unfortu- 
nate existence may be worth a second paragraph. She soon 
became idle, disordered, unsteady, and of no value in the 
theatre 3 dropped into neglect and contempt, and was plun- 
dered of the little she had by one of those attached friends 
which indolence is happy to find, and of which it is invariably 
the prey. Mrs. Baddeley had at one time her carriage, and 
every voluptuous enjoyment that a mere sensualist can enjoy ; 
but her wealth mouldered away, insensibly and unaccountably, 
and she died at Edinburgh shortly after, in the most squalid 
poverty and disease, in a state of mental horror which perhaps 
opium only is enabled to inflict upon us. To the last she was 
supported by the charity of the profession, always awake to a 
sister’s claim, though on this occasion with the dreadful reflec- 
tion that either as to herself or society, it would have been 
better if her release had earlier arrived . — Boadeiu 

Mrs. Baddeley, more celebrated for her beauty and gallantry 
than for her wit or professional skill. Her picture represents the 
most voluptuous of faces, with large melting dark eyes and 
full rosy lips. The beauty is caressing a cat \ the cat plays 
with a tress of soft hair which has fallen over the white shoulder. 
Cats were Mrs. Baddeley’s favourite pets, and the one in her 
picture is no doubt a portrait. — C, R. Leslie. 

When Holland, the tragedian, was at the point of death, 
Mrs. Baddeley wanted much to see him, declaring she could 
not exist without taking leave of her dear Charles. The nurse 
took every method to prevent her, but in vain. At last she 
said, “ Madam, he desires to be composed awhile, for he has 
just taken the sacrament.” ‘'Has he, indeed?” replied the 
enamoured idiot ; “ then I wall wait till it has worked — 
Weivitzer. 

She combined the powers of acting, speaking, and singing 
in the same part; her voice was not extensive, though very 
pleasing; her manner was delicate, her conception of each 
character was true, her beauty was fascinating ; she displayed 


' This stoiy has its improbability diminished by Francis Grose, who *0 
his “ Olio” cives it to one of the mistresses of the Earl of Harrington. — Ei?. 



194 Philip Astlcy. 

a soft and gentle complacency whenever she received 
tokens of affection in a love scene, and her response was 
dove-like ; her yulid ^vas never surpassed, nor was her t 
in “ The Clandestine Marriage” ever eciuallcd. — C. H. W. 

Philip Astlcy.^ 

1742-1814. 

Poor old Astlcy used to talk of a ‘‘ krockudile wat sto 
Halexancler’s harmy, and when cut ho[>cn, had a ma 
harmour in its hintollects.^* lie (:\stlcy) had two or ■ 
hard words that he invariably misapplied— ‘‘ pestiferous 
always substituted for ‘‘pusillanimous,” and he was woi 
observe that he should be a ruincnl man, for his liorses ate 
vodferoitsly. — I^tconis of d / do/dN, 

Philip Astlcy, a celebrated horse rider, who first exhi’ 
equestrian pantomimes, in whit*h liis son (who survivec 
father but a short time) rotle with great gra(*e and ag 
Astlcy had at once theatres in Paris, I.omlon, and Dublin, 
miigratcd with his actors, biped au<l <[iuulruped, from 01 
the other. Both father and son were remarkably hands 
the elder of large proportions but perfect symmetry . — y 
Crokc}\ 

Old Astlcy, when he first returnetl from fVance, wasaca 
by a friend, who asked him if he had i;een the lu’ench P 
of Wales when he was in Paris. *'(;o,” says he, “you 
ramus, there is no Prince <»f Wales in Prance ; he*s 
Dolphin. Why, I mought have learnt him io ridt? if I wo 
“Is the young prince like his father?” “ Uis father I 
help your silly head! his father couUl m‘vcr gel that 
child ; his falher’.s omnipokntr- iL // V:oi/ur, 

^ Of Mrs. Astlcy, “a minor <4 nun It “uili* <»f lli 

gentleman called Old Asllcy,“thc Vrtor.m*’ .ly . ; “ Sh»' liad such lti\ 
hair that she could stand upright, ami it ruv< tvd lu-r in \m h-rt likci 
She was very proud of these flaxen hu l.s ; and a ‘.hpjjt uci idciU 1 
having hcfallcn them, she resolved afirr to play in a wig. She 
therefore, to wind this immense ipiautity of hair an mud her Insid, at 
over it a capacious caxon, the ennsnpu’mr <if w hit It was that her 
here about the same proportion in tlu- re.t *4 hrr hgiue tlial a wludc’f 
docs to its body ; amt as she played mu . t (d tin; Imiuitu-., the icatlc 
judge the effect.” 
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Anne Catley. 

1745-17^9* 

There was in her personal character a good deal of the care- 
less boldness of Woffington j like her, too, she was extremely 
handsome, and her eye and mouth had a peculiar expression 
of archness. She aimed at the almost manly frankness of 
speech, and acted as one superior to censure, when she raised 
the wonder of prudery. Catley had an understanding too 
sound to vindicate the indiscretions of her youth , but her 
follies did not long survive that period, and she amply atoned 
in her maturity for the scandal she had excited formerly in 
society. There was a graceful propriety in her domestic con- 
cerns. She was never profuse, and could therefore be liberal 
in all her arrangements. — Boadm^ “ Life of Jordafi.^' 

To those who have never heard Miss Catley I must, as my 
manner is, try to give some notion of what was peculiar to 
her. It was the singing of unequalled animal spirits ; it was 
Mrs. Jordan^s comedy carried into music — the something 7tiore 
that a duller soul cannot conceive, and a feeble nerve dare not 
venture. Even at the close of her theatric life, when con- 
sumptive and but the ghost of her former self, gasping even 
for breath, and wasting her little remaining vitality in her exer- 
tion, she would make sometimes a successful attempt at one of 
her former brilliant rushes of musical expression, and mingle a 
pleasing astonishment along with the pain you were compelled 
to suffer. No other fem^e singer ever gave the slightest 
notion of her. She was bold, volatile, audacious. Saville 
Carey I have heard sometimes touch her manner feebly in the 
famous triumph of her hilarity, “Push about the Jorum.” — Ibid, 
Life of SiddonsP 

The first time of my venturing into a theatre after my defeat, 
Miss Catley, the celebrated singer, accosted me from a front 
low in the lower boxes, loud enough, as I was many rows back, 
to be heard by all and everybody. “ So, O’Keefe, you had a 
piece damned the other night. I’m glad of it. The devil 
mend you for writing an opera without bringing me into it.^^ 
A few moments after Miss Catley had thus accosted me, Leoni 
entered the box with a lady leaning on liis arm. Miss Catley, 
catching his eye, called out, “How do you do, Leoni I 
hear you’re married — ^is that your wife ? Bid her stand up till 

O St 



Mrs. Mattocks. 
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I see her.'' Leoni, abashed, whispered the lady, who, with 
good-humoured compliance, stoo(l up. Galley, after surveying 
her a little said, “ Ha ! very well intleed.^ 1 like your choice.’* 
The audience around us seemed more diverted with this scene 
in the boxes than that on the stage, as Miss Galley and her 
oddities wore well known to all. She was one of tlie most 
beautiful women I ever saw ; the expression ot lier eyes and 
the smiles and dimples that played ap)imd her lips and cheeks 
were enchanting. She was eeeentrie, but had an excellent 
heart. She wore her hair plain over her tbrehead, in an even 
line almost to her eyebrows, 'rhis set the fashion in Dublin, 
and the word was with all the ladies to have their hair Catkficd, 
—aKccfi\ 

This celebrated actress and singer was born of j)oor parents, 
her father being only a gentleman’s eoaelunan, and afterwards 
the keeper of a public-house near Norwood, known by the 
name of The Horns. At the ago of fifteen she was bound 
apprentice to Mr. Bates, a composer of some eminence. Her 
first appearance in public was at Vauxhall, in 1762, and in the 
same year she appeared at (Jovent (Janlen. She was at this 
period remarkal)le for little more lluin the beauty of her person 
and a difiidcncc in publl , which she soon gt)t rid of. She 
was, to use the words of a <Uurnal writer, ‘‘ the fiivourite of 
Thalia, the favourite of the town, ami the favourite of fortune.” 
She is said to have been nuirritd to General I.ascelles, at whose 
house near Brentford she dietl. — KcccntrU' AVcty/v////r, 1803. 


Mns. Mattocks. 

1745-1826. 

Mrs. Mattocks has had no successor on the haiglish .stage. 
She was a highly accomiilished actrei.s, with a manner some- 
what broad. She was the paragon reiuvsentative of the 
radically vnb^ar woman, of any or no fashion, of whatever con- 
dition or age. I’he country Malkin, loo, was taken to 
“Lunnun’^ by her with her ** .stumping gait” and 'Gdiot 
goggle,” so as to banLsh from her .spectalon; the remotest 
suspicion that she herself could be the retine<l and sensible 
lady she was in private life. Her favomitt: partners on the 
stage were Quick and Lcwi.s ; and c.xttuisiu: merriment pro- 
ceeded from their union , — Boaiktu 
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This distinguished actress of the old school of comedy 
appears to have been born about the year 1745. She was, as 
it may be termed, a child of the stage. Her father, Mr. 
Hallam, was at one period manager of Goodman’s Fields 
Theatre; her mother was related to JBeard, the principal 
singer of his time ; and a brother of hers, some years ago, 
was the manager of a theatrical company in America. Her 
father, in a dispute with Macklin, the celebrated Shylock^ at a 
rehearsal, received so severe a wound in the eye from the 
walking-stick of the ruffian — which, in fact, Macklin was — that 
he died on the spot. Macklin was tried for the offence at the 
Old Bailey, but acquitted, as it was deemed the effect of 
sudden passion, not of malice j^repense. Receiving a superior 
education, Miss Hallam voluntarily adopted the stage as a 
pursuit, and came forward with the reputation of high accom- 
plishments. All her early appearances were in singing 
characters: she was the first Louisa in the opera of the 
“Duenna.” Occasionally she attempted tragedy, but with 
little success. In her performance of the second character in 
Hook’s tragedy of “ Cyrus,” she was completely thrown into 
the background by the fine figure and admirable acting of 
Mrs, Yates in Mandane^ the heroine of the piece. Study and 
observation, however, induced her to attempt the sprightly 
parts of low comedy, such as abigails, citizens’ wives, &c. ; and 
in these she succeeded to her wishes. The delicacy of her 
person, the vivacity of her temper, and a distinguishing judg- 
ment, all showed themselves to advantage in this walk, and 
she rapidly became a universal favourite with the town. This 
is no slight praise, when we consider that amongst her con- 
temporaries were Mrs. Green (Sheridan’s first Duenna)^ and 
Mrs. Abington; and that, in the earlier part of her career, 
even Mrs. Clive had not left the stage. Miss Hallam stood thus 
high in tlie estimation of the public, when Mr. Mattocks, of 
the same theatre, first paid his addresses to her. He was a 
vocal performer of some consequence, and a respectable actor. 
A mutual attachment appears to have ensued ; and, to avoid 
the opposition of the lady’s parents, the lovers took a trip to 
France, and were married. The union, however, does not 
appear to have been a very happy one : infidelities on both 
sides led to an open rupture ; and, if we mistake not to a sepa- 
ration. Notwithstanding this, when Mr. Mattocks, some years 
afterwards, became manager of the Liverpool theatre, his 
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wife performed there all tlie princiinil characters. The specu- 
lation proving unfortunate, Ah’S. Mattocks re-engagod herself 
at Covent Carden I’heatre, where, we believe, she held an 
uninterrupted engagement as an actress ot first-rate celebrity in 
her walk, until her final retirement from the stage, now more 
than twenty years ago. Hers was the most affecting theatrical 
leave-taking we ever witnessed. Siie liad iilayed, with all the 
freshness and siiirit of a wommi in her iirinie, the part of 
Fiora^ in “ The Wonder,” to C'ooke’s ])on Felix. j\fter the 
play, she having changed her stage dress for the lady-like 
attire of black silk, was lc(l forward by (;o(»ke in a suit of 
black vtilvet, with we(‘pers, Her feelings enabled her to 

utter only a few impressive words. 'There was S('arcdy a dry 
eye in the house : she retired amidst the most hearttblt plaudits 
of the theatre. Airs. AlatUx-ks po.ssessed a good stage-face and 
figure, and her l)n)a<l stare, her fonual dt‘iK>rtment, her coarse 
comic voice, and her high colouring, cnableil her to give 
peculiar effect to the chara<iers in which she e\celle<l. In the 
delivery of the ludicrous epilogues of the late Milos Peter 
Andrews, which always rennired dashing spirit, and the imita- 
tion of vulgar manners, she was eminently sin'cessful. She is 
understood to have been a great favourite of her late Alajesty 
Queen Charlotte. She left one daughter, who married 
Mr. liow.son, a barrister. 'I'hat gentleman, unfortunately, 
lived only a few years after the uninn. 'The jioriion which he 
received with his wife was laid out in the pnr<’hase of one of 
the City pleaderships ; the precaution t)f insuring Mr. Ilewson’s 
life wa.s overlooked ; and, upon his death, alter holding the 
appointment not more than a year or two, the purelnuse-moncy 
wa.s, in con.set[uence, lost ti) Ins widow. .Mrs.Matlocks died 
on the a 5th t)f June, where she luul long re.sided, at Ken- 
sington. — At7e Slonthly 


Cluirlos nilxlini, 

17.(5 oSr.p 

In 1792 I saw Charles DibdiiTs (seiu<»r) entertainment at the 
Strand. It was most c.Kcellent. I lis inanucr of coming on the 
stage was in most happy style. He ran on sprightly, and 
with nearly a laughing fatre, like a frieml wlu> enters luisiily to 
impart some good news. Nor <lid he <lisappoint his audience; 
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he sung, and accompanied himself on an instrument which was 
a concert in itself ; he was, in fact, himself his own band. A 
few lines of speaking happily introduced his admirable songs, 
full of 'wit and character, and his peculiar mode of singing them 
surpassed all I ever heard. Dibdin’s music to the Padlock,” 
the “Jubilee,” the “Waterman,” the “ Quaker,” &c., was most 
successfully productive. — J^ohn O'Keefe} 

It has been said that his pathetic ballads were really from 
the pen of Bickerstaff,^ who fled from England many years since, 
but who had been a kind friend to Dibdin in his youth and 
poverty. Dr. Kitchener, who was a warm admirer of Dibdin, 
believed that two or three songs were Bickerstafl’s ; but ad- 
mitting, for argument’s sake, thirty to have been his, enough 
remain to prove Charles a first-rate l3n:ist in his peculiar style. 
Poor Dibdin was very Mahomedan in his notions respecting 
the other sex, and he generally gave feasts on the birthdays of 
his Sultanas. When I knew him two feast-days per week must 
have been about the average. He was a shrewd man, an 
accurate, but not an acute observer, a good musician, had an 
extensive voice, but almost wholly without tone : his style of 
entertainment would not be endured now; it was too senti- 


' It was in Thompson’s shop that the elder Dibdin, together with 
Herbert Stopplear, planned the Patagonian Theatre — a scheme that 
answered for a few seasons from its novelty, as nothing of the kind had 
appeared in the metropolis from the beginning of the century, when the 
celebrated Mr. Powell’s puppets divided the attention of the public with the 
regular theatres. Dibdin wrote little pieces for the Patagonian stage, 
which was about six feet wide, composed the music, and assist^ in re- 
citing the parts which the puppets, not more than ten inches high, per- 
formed. He also accompanied the singers and himself on a smooth- 
toned organ. Stopplear, who also spoke for the puppets, painted the 
scenes in conjunction with an artist of some merit. The “ Padlock,” which 
had been performed at the Haymarket, one of the first efforts of Dibdin’s 
dramatic talent, was played by these mechanical dolls with great applause, 
Dibdin being Mungo. The whole exhibition was skilfully managed in a 
neat little theatre, with boxes, pit, and gallery, which held about two 
hundred persons . — Wine and Walnuts. 

2 Isaac Bickerstaff, the well-laiown author of “ Love in a Village.’ He 
fled the country on suspicion of a capital crime. ^ Mrs. Piozzi, in her 
anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, says: “When Mr. BickerstalPs flight con- 
firmed the report of his guilt, and Mr. Thrale said, in answer to Johnson s 
astonishment, that he had long been a suspected man — ‘By those who look 
close to the ground dirt will be seen, sir,’ was the lofty reply. *I hope I 
Bee things from a greater distance.’ ” — Ed. 
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mental; there never was a hearty laugh to he had out of him 

Records of a Veteran . 

Charles Dibdin, to whom the army, the navy, and the whole 
nation were so deeply indebted for his 'Pyrtiean strains, as well 
as for his multifarious compositions oalcuUited to inspire a love 
of country and a zeal to protect it ixi a time of imminent danger, 
exhibited a remarkable precocity of intellect. At sixteen years 
of age he brought out an opera at C^ovent Carden "rheatre, called 
“ The Shepherd's Wedding,’* written and composed by himself. 
Forty-six other dramas of various descTiptions, with about a 
dozen other literary productions, and several hundred songs, 
many of which are the best in the FngUsh language, record the 
talents of Mr. Dibdin, and the tlisgrac-eful neglect with which 
he was treated by his ungrateful c’ounlry ; for although he 
enjoyed a pension from (lovernment of 200/. a year for a few 
years, yet, on a change of Administration, this was taken from 
him, and the man who deserved a civic crown, was left, 
admired it is true, but neglected in his old age. — Percy 
Anecdotes. 

He had about him that eae/fet of originality which is the 
primary merit of a writer, whatever be his school ; to this must 
also be added that Dibdin cxcn‘ise<l a lyrical intluence — made 
an individual impression- d)y s<ings, such as Mnglish song- 
writers have scarcely ever attained. .... He began by imita- 
ting the regular, conventional, feebly epigrammatic, insincerely 
sentimental, eighteenth-century manner. Not till he was about 
forty did he do justice to liLs true genius in the hearty, 
humorous, and genuinely temlcr nautical songs on which his 
real fame rests. — Cornhiil Met^azine^ i860. 

Richard Yate.s* 

An excellent comedian, one of CJarric'ik’s own school of 
natural actors, and whose rule was, on rc<’civing a new 
part, to fix on some living person wlio w'as a little like it, 
study him attentively, and tluus gain vitality for it — P^ 
Fitzgerald. 

Lol Yates! without the least fincs.se of art, 

He gets applause. I wish he’d get his part. 
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When hot imj^ationoe is in full career 
How vilely HarkV, !lark*e ” f«:rates the car I’* — Churckili. 

Churchill h;ul rulicuUnl tlie only tuult, perhaps, wliieh could 
fairly be chargoil on this lu iuv, whudi was an occasional defect 
of memory. To hale this he wtjnltl sonietitnes repeat a 
sentence two or three times over; ami to show his tx)uragc, 
after the poem was pnlilislunh he ttu)k particular care to 
reiterate the very words whicli Churchill luul made the record 
of his satire. — 7! / A/rw. 

Yates was one of thost* lueritorious a< tors who a<lded to chaste 
nature becoming respect.ihilitv. He luul his hardnesses, and 
those, who like Chun hilh <%ivil in parcels, and are too acri- 
monious to be camliil, may on this a<r<}unt comlemn him in the 
lump; hut I siumhl not tlespair of proving that Vates had 
as good an undcisl.imling as (‘hun hiil, and that as an actor 
he accomidislicil his public duty upim honester and more 
respectable grounds than the titlu-r as an author. I kiU)w of 
no French acti>r so good as Yates; lliough had he been a 
Frenchman, the l.isiimm., tiiatmtcs, ami every species of 
fathers ami guardians < liaia< teri/cil by luunour ami caprice 
vould have been e\a^ ily in his way, lie h;ul the best parts of 
Boeneval, I)esM\sarts, ami lUdUH inir. On the Knglish stage he 
•esemblcd Hmleihill, bm wiili < tmsiderable advantage* No 
actor was ever more th.isie, more unift)nn, nuav characteristic.; 
and thougli, perljaps Miinctiines he <jver>ht»t those parthadar 
ipots which nature <lesigne<l him to hit, yet upon the whole his 
cting in an etniuent degn’e was gratifying to the public and 
-ranplary to the stage. ( iHlhim. 


John Palmer. 

1747^-1798. 

Palmer’s ypstfh Satfihr ^a•ems to have been perfectly im- 
,pproa<'hable by any < umpetitor. So admirable a hypocrite 
as never yet l»ei’n .si'en : his manners, his dtrportment, his 
Jdress, combinetl to rentier him the very man he desired to 

* Yatfs^ji nifuuuy iu c-uly life \v,ei lad ; k uupruviHl, (nltlly enough, 
'hen nurtt nu'if t lumiuiir* tm|atretl. 'to rjivtt himself time to 

icall his pau he Wimid iuhlio^ his latcrhwutor several times with a 
■ Hark ye, hark ye,*'— Kn, 
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paiat. His perforiiianco on the stage bore a veiy strong 
similarity to that he was famous fur in private life. He was 
plausible, of pleasing atltlress, t)f inueli politeness, and even of 
great grace. He was fond of pleasure, whi('h he i)iirHiied with 
so much avidity as to be generally very careless of his theatrical 
duties ; but when he had coimnitted^ some gross absurdity, or 
had been, through neglect of his duties, on the verge of hear- 
ing a loud shout of <lisap}>rohation, ** he cast up his eyes with 
an expression of astonishment, or cast tliem down as if in 
penitent humility, drew out his eternal white handkerchief to 

smother his errors, ami howetl himself out of his scrapes.” 

IJ/c of SZ/tT/i/a/L 

John Palmer, thougii an excellent actor, could iu>t rise to a 
due conception of Jur/s/ti/ps^ luimour. lie was heavy in it 
throughout . — y << i S 1 4. 

' Take him for all in all, he was the most unrivalled actor of 
modern times. He nnihi appnuich a lady, how to her, and 
seat himself gracefully iu her presence. W'e have had dancing, 
masters in great profusion since his time ; hut .siudi deiuwtmcnt 
they have either not known or never taught. He walked the 
.stage iu a manner pcciiliaiiy cahml.ited to occu[>y it by his figure 
ami action, with a measured and rather lingering stej).* ■ 

One afternoon Palmer, who inhabited a, house in Kentish 
Town, was nailing up a gra}>e-\ine, ami wlule st) employed 
was stung most severely in the eye by a wasp. The intlumma- 
tion w\as so violent that his eye was ( losed by it. He sent off 
an express to the theatre, and an apol<>gy was made for his 
.sudden indisposition. Upon hearing this, a geiUlemau of 
pertinacious theatrical habits r(*se in the pit, ami stated that 
he was convinced this was one of Mr. Palmer’s disgraceful 
neglects of his amlience. I’his incemunl tiu* audience, and 
nothing would serve them but that Palmer must Inr sent for, 

^ A fiiciul eou4>limfnting Pahun* cmi* tl.iy upuu ihi' r.t .r i»t' his 

Nu,” said Jack, “I iv.iliy »hm’t uoe iiiy .i*lt ih<* rtnlu «jt' so im;- 

sistible as you have fancied me. Mu'tv i », Imvv»-viT, tuu* thin;.t in the way 
of address which I think I am ahk- m d**. Wlu nrver I aiu arrested, I 
think I can always pcrsvuuk- the du-iiU". oltiici . to hail me.” liis in- 
variable excuse fur every mnt .duu df j*uni hi.diiv, Inr evny ni'ghx’t uftliUy, 
for every nostpunement uf fiigagi‘mt‘nr, hi . wih-. U ilh tiantlluMvhkf 
iu hand, he would sigh, My t*f Uteitds, tlu . i . the niu.t awlul period 
of my life. I ciiuuut be wilhyuii, fur my heluo tl wile, tin* p.utner of my 
sorrows and my juy.s, is just eoutiiuil.” Some imr t akuhilrd that his wifu 
Vifiidcrcd him a hauuv father once in every tWii muiitl* /. J’.m 
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and after mucli remonstrance the manager himself — paint, 
pumps, and all — set off in a carriage to Kentish Town, where 
he found Palmer suffering much from the accident, and not 
shamming. He explained the urgency of the case, popped 
him into the glass coach, and carried him as he was to the 
theatre, where, in a few minutes and in his deshabille^ he made 
his appearance before the audience, who, seeing Palmer walk 
in apparently perfectly well, the light and the distance render- 
ing the sting almost imperceptible, began to hiss and laugh, 
and cheer tlie obstinate little man in the pit for having brought 
the culprit before them. Palmer advanced to the front of the 
stage, and having assumed an imploring attitude, was at length 
— ^not till after a heavy fire of orange-peel and other missiles — 
permitted to explain. “ Ladies and gentlemen,” said Palmer, 
‘‘ I am aware of the odd effect my appearance here may pro- 
duce after the apology which has been made for my illness, 
which I thought it hardly possible to describe by communica- 
tion to the theatre.” No wonder Shame/” WhaPs 
the matter t” The fact is, ladies and gentlemen, my illness — 
■was — all — ^my eye I” — Cyrtes HeddingP 

The elder Palmer (of stage-treading celebrity) commonly 
played Sir Toby in those days ; but there is a solidity of wit 
in the jests of that half Falstaflf which he did not quite fill 
out. ’He was as much too showy as Moody (who sometimes 
took the part) was dry and sottish. In sock or buskin there 
was an air of swaggering gentility about Jack Palmer. He 
was a ge7itleman with a slight infusion of the footman. His 
brother Bob,^ of recenter memory, who was his shadow in 

^ The story goes of Palmer’s end, that he dropped dead after speaking 
the words, “There is another and a better world,” from the “ Stranger.” 
The words he did endeavour to articulate were, not as the above are, in the 
second act, but in the fourth act : “I left them at a small town hard by. 
Last 'words ought to be received with great caution. A characteristic 
sentence may be pronounced by a man, and repeated as his “ last words,” 
when in reality he did not die until long after they were spoken. The 
awful significance claimed for “last words” can be imparted only by death 
immediately following their delivery, as in the case of Paterson, who dropped 
dead in Moody’s arms, after repeating from ‘ ‘ Measure for Measure the 
lines— 

“ Reason thus -with life \ 

If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 

That none but fools would keep : a breath thou art. 

* Of Robert Palmer, George Colman says, he w'as “unitiue in a 
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everything while he lived, and dwindled into less than a 
shadow afterwards, was a with a little stronger 

infusion of the latter that was all. It is amazing 

how a little more or loss makes a difference in these things. 
AVhen you saw Ilobhy in the IMr's Servant you said, 

“ What a pity such a pretty fellow was only a servant.” When 
you saw Jack in CaJ^fahi Absi>/ntt\ you thought you could trace 
liis promotion to some lady of (iiiality, who fancied the hand- 
some fellow in his top-knot, and had bought him a commission. 
I'here, Jack in J^ick Ani/etwixa insuperable.— Lanid. 

“What is your opinion of Mr. Palineds S/tv/oe/: Mackun: 
“ Why, sir, my opinion is that Mr. i'almer played the character 
of S/zy/ot'/: in one stv/e. In tins S('enc there was a sameness, in 
that scene a .sameness, and in every scene a sameness. It was 
all same! same! same!- no variation. He did not look the 
character, nor laugh the character, nor spi^ak the character of 
Shakspeare’s Jew. Indeed, sir, lu‘ did not /tit the /art, nor the 
f>(7rt hit /lint/ — Kir/nnan's “ IJ/e of .\/ad*/in/ 

'Fhe two Palmers were a^'tors of great merit ; the only draw- 
back on both was manner, whic'h in the first was too refined, 
and in the other too vulgar. C, Diiufin, 

His cmliarrassed circnunstanc’es <*ausc(l him at one time to 
live in his dressing-room in Drury l.auc 'I'heatrcs anti when the 
Haymarkct re-opened for the sumuuT seastm, at which he was 
engaged, the fear of arrest suggested tl\e expedient of tamvey- 
ing him with a cart full of st'enery, in tme of tlu‘ cabinets used 
in “ The Prize,” and in this manner he actually was removed 
from one theatre to the other.' — Life of ^/at/te:v.\\ 

few sketches of dramatic chaniclcr, but he never nttuined the highest 
walks.” 

^ A .similar story is told of William Phillips, a f.inunis Ilarleipiin, who 
was, I believe, a contemporary <»f (larrick, lie was arrested for a debt, 
and lodged in a .sponging-house ; here, havijig Itbefally Oeattnl the hailill'to 
drink, he pretended that he had a tlo/en <it‘ wine ready paeKetl at his house, 
which he begged perniission tu send fi»r, tn iliinh while he w.as in 
custexly, offering to pay sispeneea buttle fi»r the privilt’g<\ The liaililT 
acceded to his rec^uest, aiul the wine was iudeivtl Ui be hnmpjit. On a 
porter presenting himself with the h»a<l, the tnrnkev e.dled tt» his master 
that the porter and hamper h:ul eome. ** Very ucll,^' ans\vere«l the Inailiff ; 
“ then let nothing Imt the porter an»l hamper »»«{.” 'Die porter acted his 
part well ; came heavily in with an empty hamper, atul went lightly out 
with Phillips on bis back.--Ki). 
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1717-17^5. 

Ilciulorsou \vas;i truly ;u tt»r ; !ii*; //jw/f 7 antl his futlshuj 

wore ctiually gtHuL Ih' was ,i vm tiuo rtMtlur t<u»; in his 
comic re:ulinj;s su|H*iii»r. ot' < oiii .r, tti Mis. Siiltk>ns ; his 
Gilpinw"^:^ inurvollous.^ ,S', 

I have scTU mam l*ui n»nu‘that ihomu^^hly satisfusl 

nic. iiomlerstm's was tlu- mnst eutrilaiiuiij.% but his tones in 
general were mort' bkr an »*hl woman than an old man ; ami 
liclaugluHl iow mm h. thouyju imU-rd. that |»ra<*tire nuiy stu:^ 
CL'Ssfully draw tlu- lau;;h nt an au.lirmas— A'n 7 a/\ 1S14, 

He was a t’uu' a* toi, with no );rrat porstnial advantages, 
imleoil, hut he w.t . the .onl t»t Us-lmg attd iiUelligetuxs — A//s. 
Mfom': (\tt}{ph‘iT\ *' / '/.%” 

The |umvt* ot llondn .i»n a . an ai tor was analytic. Ho was 
not amteruetl with tiie uutv h-^ht ot ttuninun mt‘aning; ho 
showed it viui tluott;*,h a )»t 1 an, ami lelhs tetl all the delicate 
ami miiigling htifs that i nt^a- into the < «*m|M».silion of any ray 
of human iliara* til. lUatlo., lu' had a voice m) tiej^iblc that 
histones com eyed all that hi* meaning would insimiatc, — 
Moiuieu, 

Professor I>ugvild St*’wait, who kmav Henderson, told me 
that his power ot mmooi v wa. the tm»>t astonishing he ha<l 
over met with. In the piiilo .tiphei's presrm e he took uj) a 
iiew.s|)aper, ami alter reading it i*me, irjMMted Micli a portion 
of it as to Mr, Stew.ul nm d matvellous. When he expressed 


* WluMi Kf'tnMr i-Ijv* 1 s.i o' / - i 7, luMwci anximn to 
scul titf p.ut A. Ilf li '* j .i.ii hvt > I-*, .fito-a ii lIcU hf wiotc to Mil, tiich- 

bahl, wIjo .u f*'! / . I *!.,■<> c’i i.i nrn»l«*r .V//’ OVAi*, to know* 

“wliat kiu*l of a Ji a *I*h , Mj, .mu mMia* What kimi of wi|^, of 

jnivat, ofmltU «.t fj.rh**., f.l with or without cmluoitlcrcvl 

dtirks, vitiao* fit namil i>»- t .h»»r»/ t Nhatl l»f uurasy if I not an 

Mgu»{' ho i*‘.ru ill fhr \h.i|H’ f.l ho hiukh-j, and what ring's he 

minrsiin hi i haiul-j, MuiM ,rnf Vi and t iurhy senn tho nrouudwork of this 
mutiarmt*. float ; litti I 7 u» -t a !•».. r*» Know \vh»’On*r in copying it I 
slmuld th'.iw ilif lui* . Oiti * - {‘o v* In. <Mnil«'*y !•> with sui 

I'vnjic/'t.tinl lit turtr n t?«n jl Jii inoli .* Will y»m lake tlu* pains to^ inform 
iiir in what p.Mlit til.n pMnii , M». il»'jtd»'»n*n chh’lly cxitIIoI, niul in what 
mamuT In- cM*oti» d ilo-m i'" Mi.*, bkhlahl*^ answer ih unfortMuatcIy lost. 

"“•liiU. % 
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his surprise, Henderson inoJostly replied, “If you had been, 
like me, obliged to depend, during* iniiny years, for your daily 
bread on getting words by heart, you would not l)e so much 
astonished at hal)it having produced this faciliiy,»~.27/c?/;/«j 
Campbell, 

I have scon the great Henderson, who has something, and 
is nothing— he might be made to figure among the puppets of 
these times. His Don yohn is a comic Cah\ and his Hamlet 
a mixture of tragedy, comedy, pastoral, farce, and nonsense. 
However, though my wife is outrageous, I am in the secret ; 
and sec s])arks of fire which might l)i‘ blown to warm even a 
London audience at Christmas — he is a dramatic phe- 
nomenon, and his frientls, but more parti<‘ularly Cumberland, 
has (have) ruined him ; he has a manner of paving when he 
would be emphatic, that is riiliculous, and must be changed, 
or he would not be suffered at the Bedford Coffee-house. — 
David Garrick^ i775-' 

The elder Colman olijectcd to die style in whi(*h Henderson 
sometimes dressed himself, ami c-omlemned his costume in 
Shyloek as too shabby. ^ l‘Ootc said of him, that “he 
would not do and Carrick\s contempt of liim amounted 
to personal enmity. All this .seems to coniinn the idea that 
he wa.s not so extraordinary a man as his friends represented. 
—GalD 

There is no denying that he liad contracted some bad 
habits in his deportment, such us an odd nuHle of receding 
from parties on the stage, with the palms of his hands turned 
outwards, and thus hackine^ from one at' the dramatis personte 
when he was expressing liappiness at meeting. With thesa 
adventitious faults, he ha<l to <’onti-iul against physical draw- 
backs : his eye wanted expression, and his figure was not 
well put together. My father was anxious to start him in 


^ Tn a letter from Bath, (hinick hilU-xlhlo Captain’ 

has been played here with siieec ; IltiuUn iiUi playt*«l /uyjtius, aud you 
would have wished him bunged up with his nails ladluc the end of the 
third act.” 

^ John Galt was bora at Irvine, Ayrshire, 1779. lie was a Vdluniinous 
writer, his chief works being ** I .auric 'r««r’ (a unvid), a Life of Hyron,” 
his ** Autobiography,” ** The Annals of the Parish,” aud the ** Lives of the 
Players.” Byron praiscxl him as a man <»f strong sru^e and of great 
experience. Sir 'W’aUcr Scott warmly admired hi ; uoveli. lie died, 1839; 
aged sixty.— If D. 
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characlors whoso tlross miojit intliyi or <'omi»lcU‘ly hulo 

personal ilotu-ivau i^*'* ; ;t<*ta»rdini.*lv it \va* that the Iwu 

firstpcrsonatiniis .sluaiM W ati<l //uaku A in whioli thrt 

Jew’s giihonlino ainl tlu’ Piia^o of noninarks ‘‘inky chuik’* 
and “suit of soKann Mat k,’‘ wtat* i»f j;n'at smifo. I know 
not whetluT AVx/*///inniUMli ttidv hilh*\vtHl tlu*so, hut whenever 
he come, Sir jtdm*s lutiptulhuis were m»t expeetetl to 
present ii nitn lei ft >r the sttuh-nts <tf tin* Royal Aeatleiny. Ily 
this management tlu* a<'tor\ talents jan.n rnatle siiineient way 
to battle sueh ill natmvil letiutks.-e; iniejit have' been expe<*te<i 
upon symmetry : aiul tlu' amlicuiee was prt'parcd to admits 
when he came tt» the lovers aiul heoKs, that 

** In'toie \tu li mftit uil tihji’Vtions lly. '* 

( Av»/^v* ( AViV/vA*,** 

George III.i lilo' his ehle**t son aiitl grandfather, f)re- 
ferred tannetly to tray, rdv, tJeoiyi' IV. tamltl not hear “the 

harrowing *4’ the heait" tliat KeanSi gave him, A 

ncwcomcily tif (aunlH-rUnd attracted his Majesty (Jeorge III. 
and Queen (diatlotte t<» (ianlen uhout 1778; it 

was c‘Utitle<l 'Hh' Mv'-ierioie. Htishand,” and Henderson 
acted the hero. It pjio rd to l»e tuie of the .serio eomie dmnuis 
then in vogue ; aji«l in iho la .i st ene the principal eharaeter 
dies. Ilenderraiu’ . didihrati* *11 was peifectirm. His Majesty's 
attention was ri\et»'d {.« the stago ; hut he at length e.'c- 
claiiued, “('hatlotttg d<*n't hmk ir‘*. too nitu h tt» hear !*’ 'Fhc 
play, by R^nal lU-aro, was nover repeatetl. Henderson's 
c(mntenani:e was of the .aiiu’ *»i«Ier as M.icready’s — ilal, hut 
capable of great variety of ospu-ssiou. His imitations of his 
conleiupiU’arie;; miyjit jn-tly have been termed impersonations 
or idetitifieatitms tlu^ lo.ik, t<*m% (arriagi*, expression, even 
the tiujughts in extomporaneuus <lia}ogue, were those of the 
individual he n-prr a nted. Henderson, though not an 
imitator, was in the •*< lend c»f (»arriek ; Jolm Kemhle in that 
)f (tarry, or rather t»f (Juttt ; fur Harry was only a graceful 
lisci[>le of the Qutti si Itoul of oraUay, — /lUvm/s of a 
Vtimm, 
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William Lewis. ^ 

1748-1811. 

Mr. T.cwis had rather a spare lKi])it of body, but seemec 
always in possession of even florid health. His figure from his 
deportment might bo deemed even elegant in tlie scenes oi 
comic luxuriance ; when he exceeded all the common boundj 
set to human action he never was vulgar, no— not for ar 
instant. Where all the manners are diverting, it is difticult tc 
sketch any in very bold relief; but he had one peculiarit} 
which was the richest in effect that <'an be imagined, and wa.'- 
always an addition to the character springing from him.self. Ii 
might be called an attemiit to take advantage of the lingering 
sparks of gallantry in the aunt or Uic mother of sixty, or the 
ancient maiden whom he had to win, to carry the purposes 0) 
those for whom he was intercstal I le seeined to throw the lady 
by degrees off her guard, until at length his whole artillery of 
assault was applied to storm the struggling resistaiu'e ; and the 
Mattockses and the Davenports of his attention sometimes com- 
plained of the perpetual motion of his chair, which compelled 
them to a ludicrous retreat, and kept the siiectator in a roar of 
laughter. In .short, whether sitting or stamling, he was never 
for a moment at rest— his figure continued to cxlul)it a scries of 
undulating lines, which indurated a self complat'ency that never 
tired, and the sparkling humour of his <-oimtenance was a signal 
hung out for enjoyment, that it would have been treason 
against human hai)pine.ss to refuse to tihey. /hkuiai. 

How much this matchless comedian was re- 

spected in private life is evident, as on the day succeeding 
the violent epileptic attack whit'h he t*xpt*rien<*ed during the 


I We reatl that the “youth of hcwi., with all its spaiiling captivations 
was not undistinguished Ijy llu* st*x. Auu»ng Ids (Wifigu atlmirershe had 
the honour to number the celdnatcd tJahiit lli. <)u her arrival in this 
sountryshc paid a visit to Coveut <hu'tU‘ii 'fluratrr, an<l was powerfully 
stmek by the grace of Lewis. As an Italian singer is usually little dib- 
posed to refuse herself any attainable (ibjeft of her wishes, she resolved 
to send off love’s ambassador wltli the frank tleelaration of her passion, 
and a gracious command to to visit Iter iinnusliately. Kauzzini, 

however, changed the arrangement by apprising the tlabrielli that the 
habiis of thi.s countiy did not ajlow of .such rapid movements, even in 
matters of the first taste. She reluctantly yiehlctl to his experience.” 




William Lewis. 
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.‘hoarsal of “ Delays and Blunders,” among many other high 
ersonages who kindly called at his house to make inquiries 
Dncerning his health, were his present Majesty, and his Royal 
dghness the Duke of York. Thus truly should desert be 
rowned. — F, Feynolds. 

Lewis is rapidly whirling away from the recollection of the 
resent generation. He blended the gracefulness of Barry 
ith the energy of Garrick, and superadded to these acquire- 
lents his own unceasing activity and amazing rapidity both of 
"terance and motion. In his early days he had been a 
•agedian, and retained enough of his superior powers to 
eliver sentiment gracefully; but his great qualification was 
f nature’s giving — ^his animal spirits. No greyhound ever 
ounded, no kitten ever gambolled, no jay ever chattered 
;ing, neither the bird nor man in question ever could) with 
lore app^ent recklessness of mirth than Lewis acted. All 
as sunshine with him : he jumped over the stage properties as 
his leap-frog days had just commenced ; danced the hay with 
lairs, tables, and settees, and a shade never was upon his face, 
iLcept that of the descending green curtain at the end of the 
Dmedy. — Records of a Stage Veteran. 

One of the most delightful performers of his class, and 
nious to the last for his invincible airiness and juvenility. 
Ir. Lewis displayed a combination rarely to be found in 
:ting, that of the fop and the real gentleman. With a voice, 
manner, and a person all equally graceful and light, and 
matures at once whimsical and genteel, he played on the top of 
Is profession like a plume. He was the Mercutio of the age, 
every sense of the word mercurial. His airy, breathless 
oice, thrown to the audience before he appeared, was the 
gnal of his winged animal spirits ; and when he gave a glance 
f his eye, or touched his fingers at another’s rife, it was the 
ery punctum saliens of playfulness and innuendo. We saw him 
ike leave of the public a man of sixty-five, looking not more ‘ 
lan half the age, in the character of the Copper Captain^ and 
eard him say in a voice broken by emotion that “ For the 
Dace of thirty years he had not once incurred their dis- 
leasure.” — Leigh Hunt^ “ The Tcnvnr 


P 
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John Quick. 

1748-1831. 

He is a pleasant little fellow, and barring that he plays nij 
business I wish his stay with us was nuicli longer. He has not 
an atom of improper consoiiucnc-c in his eomposilion.— 
Mathews, 

Little Quick (the retired Dioelesiau of Islington), with his 
squeak like a Bart’lemow tiddlc. —//».*</. 

Many wlio never saw the ori:;inal Vortex (‘‘Cure for the 
Heartache”) and the great Si/ky i»n the stage, may yet remember 
old Quick the octogenarian, with his liinc coat and basket- 
buttons, his snow-white waistcoat, black knee-breeches, silk 
stockings, shoes and buckles, the latter being on the wSahbath 
both at knee an<l instep uf diamonds— or paste. Quick was 
a great favourite with (leorgc lib ; but his a<‘ting went out of 
fashion when a more intellectual school appeared. Munclen 
knew little, but Quick knew Ic.ss ; noise and extravagance were 
with him substituted for nature and liuuu.>ur. 'I’here is a print 
often in the old jiicture shops, of Humphreys and Mendoxa 
sparring, and a (jueer angular i'xhibitiou it is, What that is to 
the modern art of pugilism, Quick’s styU* of acting was to 
Dowton’s^ the latter rounded utf the stpian* <'iirner.s of Quick’s 
old men, and brought them luxirer if not tpiite to the standard 
of truth and nature. Quick (putted the stage' iu disgust ; when 
he left it he was as capable as be had bet'n for the twenty 
years previous, and twenty years atuswaols he remained as 
capable as when ho left. He drank freely, s<»n\ctimes six or 
seven gla.sses of rum and water in the evening after dining; 
and ho had in his old age a fancy for all the (»hl biuises about 
his retreat (Pentonville). Quit k lttve<l tn sit and talk of 
Garrick and Goldsmith, anti wh.it the dr.miati it said to him 
(Quick) when he enacted 7iwY Lturphin t»ii the lir.a night of 
the production of “ iShe Stoops to ( 'tuupiei < Uie of Quick’s 
laments was the non-ubservanco <»f a prtimlsc impHed to him 
by George III. In the early pari <»f that monan h’s reign, Quick 
was walking in the jiark with his iuiant daughter, when the 
King, escorted by his Horseguards, tame through; the child, 
alarmed at the noise and the appearaiu t' of the military, ran 
from her father, and attempting Uj get ihrougji the mils got 
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John Quick. 

.stened between them. Her screams and her father’s en- 
eavoiirs to extricate her, attracted the notice of his Majesty ; 
le carriage was stopped, and the actor presently heard an ex- 
iamation, “ Quick 1 Quick 1 Quick ! what’s the matter ? — 
irough the rails — ^bad that — ^very bad — gently, gently, Quick 1 ” 
-Tiether in consequence of this advice or not, the child’s caput 
as extracted, and she stood weeping and curtseying 
sfore her sovereign. “ Good girl — don’t cry, don’t cry — ^be a 
:)od girl, and you shall be a maid of honour when you^ are 
d enough.” So saying his Majesty returned to his carriage, 
his, which was a mere passing word to appease a crying 
lild, Quick treasured as a sacred promise, and to his latest 
3 ur regretted that he had never had an opportunity of getting 
ing George alone, in w^hich case, he said, “ she would have 
^en maid of honour, and I whatever his Majesty pleased to 
ake me.” Quick was one of the vainest of a vain race. He 
dieved in no living actor but himself. The dead he lauded 
discriminately (except Foote, of whom he equally disliked to 
teak or hear), and the mere mention of the name of a new 
:rformer playing one of his original characters would make 
m silent for the evening. Quick’s great parts w^ere Isaac^ 
my Lumpkin^ Spado (“ Castle of Andalusia”) ; Lapoche 
Fontainebleau”) j and Sir Christopher Curry Inkle and 
irico”). The part that first brought him into notice was 
mi Mordecai^ in which he appeared as far back as the year 
70. — Records of a Stage Veteran. ^ • 1 

The favourite comedian of his late Majesty was Mr. Quick, 

. actor of very great and peculiar merits, and a most diligent 
.d faithful servant of the public. — Boaden. 

Quick, the comedian, one day passing through Broken Row, 
oorfields, was seized upon by a touter of a furniture 
10 without ceremony pulled him in and began puffing on his 
airs and tables. Quick being old and infirm made but little 
sistance, but asked the man if .he were master of the shop^.^ 
^To, sir,” said the touter, “but I will fetch him immediately, 
le man returned with his master, to whom put me same 
estion, “Are you the master of the shop? ^ ^es, sir, 
lat can I do for you?” ^ “Only,’' replied. Quick, just to 
Id your man a minute while I go out.” Ana. 

The celebrated comedian John Quick resided in Hornsey 
Dw, subsequently Will’s Row, Islington. He was born m 1 7 4 ^, 
d left his father, a brewer in Whitechapel, when only fourteen 

p 2 
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Ralpfi Weiiiitzer. 

years of age, to become an actor. lie commenced his career a 
Fulham, where he performed the character of Altamont in th^ 
“ Fair Penitent," which he personified .so much to the satisfac 
tion of the manager, that he de.sired his wife to set dowi 
young Quick a whole share, which at the close of the farci 
amounted to three shilling.s. In the counties of Kent and 
Surrey he acted with great success, and before he was eighteen 
performed Hamlet, Romeo, Riehard, George Rar/iwell, Jaffier. 
Tancred, and many other charai'ters in the higher walks o; 
tragedy. In a few years he satficiently distinguished himsell 
as an actor of such versatile talents that he was engaged by 
Foote at the Haymarket I'heatre in 1769, where he became 
a great fiivourite with (leorge III., who, when visiting the 
theatre, always e.xpected (.luii-k to apiiear in a prominent 
character. He was the original Tony Lumpkin, Acres, and 
Isaac Mendoza, ami after his appearance in these characters, he 
stood before the public as the Liston of the day. Mr. Quick 
may be considered one of the last of the ( ’.arrick school. In 
1798 he quitted the stage, after thirty si^ years of its toils, and 
with the exception of a few nights at the Lyceum after the de- 
struction of Covent (Jarden 'I’heatre, did not act again. He 
retired with 10,000/. Up to the last day of his life he was in 
the habit of joining a respectable i-onqiany which frequented 
the King’s Head, opposite Islington Clhurih, by whom he was 
recognised as preskient. — Memoir of John Quick, 183a. 

Ralph Wewitzer.^ 

17.^9-1825. 

At obscure lodgings in Wild Passage, Drury lane, under 
circumstances of peculi.ir di.strc.ss, died Wewitzer the actor. He 
died indebted to his landlady 14/., the payment of which .she 
never urged during his illness ; but after death, hearing that 
he had relations, she detcnuinetl on having her money, or at 
least the value of it. A handsome coflin was provided, in 
which the remains of the unfortunate actor were deposited, 

* WewUzer as an actor is well .s[U)krn of liy O’l'Ci'cfc. ‘‘Wewitzer,” 
he says, who “ performed one of tl>es<! warriui' i, cainc out with a kind of 
graiul extempore declaration, as if it was the <it4;iHal lancuai'c of some of 
the islands. Wewitzer did this piece of pumposo woitdeilully well.” 
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Ralph Wewitzer. 

id every arrangement made for the funeral, when the land- 
.dy made her demand, and a man was placed in possession, 
iformation was forwarded to one of his relations, and ulti- 
ately the body was taken from the coffin and conveyed in a 
lell to interment He was a native of London, where he was 
rought up as a jeweller, which business he exchanged at an 
arly period for the honours of an actor’s life. Having got 
Dme experience in his new professional course, he at length 
ade his debut at Covent Garden Theatre, as RalpJi^ in the 
pera of ** The Maid of the Mill,” which character he sustained 
:r the benefit of his sister, who, about the year 1785 was held 
. some estimation both as an actress and singer. It may be 
Dserved, as something of a singularity, that his Christian name 
appened to be the same as that allotted to his character in 
e piece. Wewitzer’s exertions were crowned with success, 
id indicated so much promise of utility in his profession that 
e was engaged by the house, where he soon distinguished 
Lmself in the representation of Jews and Frenchmen. He 
ext repaired to Dublin for a short time, under the manage- 
lent of Ryder, and on his return he resumed his situation at 
Dvent Garden : here he remained till, unfortunately, he was 
duced to undertake the management of the Royalty Theatre ; 
It, on the failure of that concern, he became a member of 
le Drury Lane company, with which he continued to perform 
1 the close of his theatrical career. He played at the Hay- 
arket Theatre for several seasons; and he is also said to 
we been the inventor of some pantomimes. He had, speak- 
g of him as an individual, no indifferent share of companion- 
)le qualities ; for at one time, by happy turns and a cordial 
sin of humour, he managed to keep the table in a roar. He 
ed quite calmly at the advanced age of seventy-six, and was 
his latter years an annuitant on the Covent Garden Theatrical 
ind. — JVeu/ Monthly Magazine^ 1^25. 

The late R. Wewitzer sent the following letter to Mr. W. 
est, the popular comedian of the Haymarket Theatre, who 
td promised to give Ralph the copy of an address recited by 
,e wife of the latter gentleman at Drury Lane Theatre, on the 
sath of George III., together with two others spoken on the 
me occasion. Mr. West having neglected his promise re- 
ived the following epistle : — ' 

“ Young West, 

You’d best 
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Send me 
Otles throe, 

Ihinted i)r writ, sir, 

To yours, Wo\vit/er.*’ 

Mr. Wewitzer being asked how oUl ho was, gravely replied, 
“ I do not remember indeotl when I was born.” 

One of the performers being absent and no intelligence to be 
obtained where he was, the prompter said that ho must be 
fined. “ Ay,” cries Wewit/er, but liofore he fined he must 
be founds 

Two of the (loorkeei)ers wore tossing a halfpenny for a pot 
of beer, when one of them called tor a head, whenlo ! it was a 
tail. “Ah,” said Wewit/er, who was at his elbow, ‘‘you 
always want a head.” 

One of the scene-shifters having vexed Mr. Wowitzer, Mr. 
W. raised his foot and kicked him. 'The inan, highly i)rovoked, 
declared that in all his life ho was never kicked lad’ore. “ Very 
possibly,” said W. ; “but I darc.say you have been kicked 
behind .” — 'Theatrical /Intvdetes. ‘ 


John lulwin. 

There are sunicient documents of his being the bt‘st l»uiielta 
singer that ever had l>een, or perhaps ever will be ; aiul of liis 
obligations to O’ Keefe, and of O’Keete’s to him, through the 
superiority of author and actor. What has not yet been 
observed of him is, that nature in gifting, him with the 7'h' 
comica^ had dealt towards him differently trom low ctuuedians in 
general; for she had enabled him to look irresistibly funny, 
with a very agreeal)le if imt handsome set <»f features; anil 
while he sung in a style which prodncetl roars of laughter, 
there was a melody iu .some of tlie upj»er tmies of Ids voice 
that was beautiful. There was no mcilium in his performance 
of the variou-s characters allotted to him ; he was either 
excellent or execrable ; and it miglit he said ot his acting, as my 
father in one of his farces makes a gourmand remark upon 
Shakspeare's writing, “ it was like ////V/c; tlie lean of it might 

^ Much has been said (if \Vcwil/vr% wit, 'riu- ic.idvi will be al>lc to 
judge of its <iuality by the uhuve. - hu. 
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T)erhaps be wovsi? than tlu* lean tif any other meat ; but there 
Ls a vF^nlity ot‘ j’reen fat about it vvhu'h was delicious.’* — 
Gcori!t' 

Many pertVainers betbiv and sinee the <l;tys of Kdwin have 
accniired tlK' power, by private w ink'i, irrelevatit biitlboncry, and 
cliakvmeto make their tellovv players latiidu and thus (‘unfoiiml 
the iuulionce and mar the seene. iMlwin, tlisdaiiung this 
confined amldistraetine. syraeui, established a st»rt of Ntm- 
j/ttb with the aiidienee. aiul itiade them his confidents; and 
tlioirdi wronu in his pnnripU% yet so neatly and skilfully ditl he 
execute it, that instead injntuh- the business c^f the sta^e he 
frequently enrit hcil it the tudy pns.ibh' ev use for “your 
clown speakinc, nmn* than is srt down for him.” - /'! AVv//c4/.v. 

Edwin told me that hi-. meth«»d wa i when he Kot a new part 
to study to turn it about and about, a . an artist dravviiif^ from a 
bust in Older to tmd the point-, whit h miyjtt j^ivc him most 
power over his atuhem e. The part t-f ////vb in the “ Iditch of 
ikeou” fif-'t intiodm ed lum t** publit lavoitr. rf/v‘rv;A*. 

Edwin was one of tho mo a e\!raotdinaty at tors of low 
come<ly that the ste,*.* had ever pii..e..ed, llemlerson- at 
least, a (simpetent rvuh in t' «le* fared that in <luml) aelion, a 
very diffienlt art of tlu* tlrama, hr hml never seen him etpiallcd. 
Ill Sir Hu h A‘.-.?vs whm pir pjiin ' for the duel, In* had seen 
him keep the hou .>• in an ♦ * ,{ i .v of merriment for many 
inimiles ii>‘,s*ihrr, witii=»ut .peakur; a Mn/Je wtinl. Kdwin was 
another of the tliratni al r\amplrs whi« h, with eompelenee and 
enjoyment witluu thru* pia .j*, prefer Uviny. in diseoinfort and 
in 1 jea-.'.i! y. lie t-iiterdded hi » poWtUS by t’Xeess o( 
bnindy, until he di«*d tU';,'ra<led, atnl \v«»in with <list*ase, "^ct 
his powers were i^n atiiUy *.»* Ntrona, that even his ex<a*sscs 
t’ouM staitelv imptff Ins poptilintv, do the last he was an 
universal tavouni*' ; and wie ti he dud, men looked roun< I the 
sl;ij;e, in tloula where they were to Inul a siua*essor.~y//</eA» 
wmVs Mitsui t>u\ tH;o. 

Alas, poiif Kdwm ! I knew him intimately.^ He was a choice 
achir, un<l a pleaaint < inb <t*mpauum. His t*areer was short 
and hrilliant ; it w.e. a firework a sort of squib --bright, 
dazzling, Npmierin:.% and eitf with a ptip. '/rhn HtwHisUr. 

Edwin’s Titpir (m tin* Kht. h of Haeon *’) was an exquisite 
treat. Had lu^ h$t imitated the habit whii h christened him, he 
nuj»ht long h>ivt* < oiitimted the most iliverting creature that the 
modern ,sla/e ha-, kuowm HrttJrtt, 
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Our ancestors, down to a time as late as our grandfathers, 
certainly tolerated liberties taken with an audience by actors 
with a leniency that is more surprising, as the manners of the 
time were ruder and the customs of a very ruthanly character. 
There are still individuals living^ who may have seen Edwij\. 
At the close of his career, Edwin was i)laying Boivkit in the 
“Son-in-Law” at the Haymarkct. In the scene where Cranky 
declines to accept him as a son-in-law on account of his ugliness, 
Edwin uttered the word ‘‘ ugly ?*' in a tone of surprise, and then 
advancing to the lamps, said with great coolness and infinite 
impudence, ‘‘ Now I submit to the decision of an enlightened 
British public which is the fellow of the ///m-— I, old 

Cranky^ or that gentleman in the front row of the balcony box?” 
The gentleman became the object, not of general pity, but of 
general and loud derision, and he retreateil hastily from the 
humiliating conseipiences of the actor’s impertinence. — Corn- 
Jiill Magazine^ 1867. 

Henry Johnston. 

Circa 1750. 

Henry Johnston was lioru in ICdinburgh, and had for his 
godfather the celelirated Lonl ICrskine/ who took tliargc of 
his education, after whom he was calle<l, Henry lOrskino 
Johnston. At this period the trageily of “ Douglas” was very 
popular; and as Johnston had decithul on making the stage 
his profession, he sele<‘tetl Icz/z/.v’ Xorvai as his maiden 
attempt in his native city. His yontliful appearance, being 
scarcely eighteen, graceful form, and handsome, exi>rcssive 
countenance, won for him the universal a^iprobatioii of his 

^ Of Krskinc, OKklmm, in his Life uf Jt-ffiey/’ says : — ** A tall 
and rather slender iij'iire, :i face spurkliug with viviuily, uiul a K^uml 
sufifusion of eleganeo, gave him a striking and jdiMsing appearance. lie 
was nearly the same in private as in public; the presence of only a few 
friends never diminishing his animation, nor that of the largest audience 
his naturalness. No lK)istcrousncss ever vulgati/ed, no etfort ever encum- 
bered his aerial gaiety. Though impoNing no restraint U|Hm himself, Imt 
always yielding fresh to the radiant .spirit within him, nis lannour was 
rendered delightful by its gentlene.is and *..ifety. 'I’tio gotnl-natured for 
►arcasm when he was compelle*! to expose, tln-te was Mu;h an obvious 
absence of all desire to give pain, that tlie very person against whom his 
laughing darts w-ere directed generally tlnmght the wounds compensated by 
the mirth and the humanity t»f the cuts.” 
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countrymen. Provitms ti> this the nnl»U* slu'phonl was dressed 
in the trows and SetUeh jarki-t ; hut wlu-u Johnston appeared 
in full Highland e<istuuu% in kilt, breast plate, shieUl, elayiuore, 
and bonnet, the whole house mse. aiul sueh a re<*eption was 
never witnessed within the walls (if a proviiuaal theatre 
before. The reverend author. Mr. Home,’ was present ; and 
at the conelusum of the tragedy, puhltely pronouiieed Johnston 
ideal of his eonreptum. d’here ean he no doubt ot 
this, as all who have attriupte<l this heaulitully <lra\vn 
character have ogregiimsly laile<l iti producing the effects 
which Johnston brought torth.— //' /hma/dsatt. 

As a melodramatist he was (»f tmu h cottse<|Uence. As 
Iw.c -Ae/vv/Z, Johnston hail h»ng been a<hmretl in the 
country of lb>me. In .spet tat h* he was tirst rate. AWfZrv/. 

Hurry Johnstttu. \vh«t umhI Ui bi» '‘the biggest boy in the 
world,” had an odd style of iniiiatiug perstms’ manner, gait, 
and gesture, wit ht»ut atlemptmg their voices. No one who Itarl 
not .seen him di> it < »»tihl unagine aiivthmg so Imlu rous as his 
represenlatiiin i‘t h<»w the prim tpal at itus wtmhl play 
Ihirlcituin. 'riu* fctvcnl iighlncS'. of l.ewis; the elcphaiuio 
jumderosity <‘f <‘o<»ke; ami the Mdcmn .saltatory eltorts td 
Keiuhle, were iiic .ruible ; he geiuaally emietl this display by 
ujiuupdZ/ Idl.u. On i»m* omasinu, when a knot of actors 
and their Iticml . wcu* tbnmg at (irceiiwich, in the hotise 
looking iutii tiu' P.uK, he g.tve this perftU'mame, ami cou- 
dudeil by a Ui»a's le.ip tnii t»l the wimhm*, which, as they 
were in llm pailiuir, w.i . only ton: t»r tivc tcel fitun the ground 
The laugh, tin* seng, atul the btUth* went round, and in 
unoliier htuir the party adjomnctl up'U.uis ti) thi* first door, as 
the mnubers having' m« leased, we shtnthl have been confined 
below. Some t>t tiur leteiu visilms were anxitui.s to hear 
john.ston's imitation i again. Uariy t omplietl, ami .set every 
body .screaming at his pantiimimh al juirtraitsof Holman, Sueti, 
l’o[)e, \‘c. hdatcil with tlie hilarity of Ids hearers, he wound 
upas before in the style iif a veritable pantomiiuLst, and, for- 


^Jolm Iluruc, the ;uith<it' iff ‘MHiUgU*/' w.is boiii in 1724. In the 
ri;lH‘lIion of 174*;. l*riijg m llu* Ki»y;U army, lu* \N.ts taken piisonci* ;U 
tlieb.'iltlc of h.ilUtk. Hr r .rapol, ami in 1750 w.i . guhniKsl miniorr <>( 

Allu’Kl.nietnnt, in giatiian. < hi the pnMhu tiuti of ** limling 

the biv byiis y gK'.uly ituiSt'.eil at a miuiNtfr nilliiuj lor the "-lage, he 
hi> Imu;;. U* Um-U m liv » >. l.n. 
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getting where he was, jumped through the window, and 
of course fell full sixteen feet into the Park. Providentially no 
bones were broken ; but poor Harry received a shock that none 
but a strong constitution could ever have recovered . — Records 
of a Stage Vcte 7 ‘an. 

Jack Johnstone. 

1750-1828. 

Of all die popular men in London Jack Johnstone was more 
courted and favoured than any other, not only on account of 
his nationality, but in consequence of his unapproachable 
talent in either the Irish gentleman or the peasant His rich 
and delicious singing, and his agreeable and social manners, 
gained the hearts of gentle and simple in his native city. 
There have been many excellent actors in the low Irishman, 
but there has been only 07 ie comedian that could delineate the 
refined Irish gentleman, and enter into the genuine unsophis- 
ticated humour of a son of the Emerald Isle with equal talent 
— Walter Donaldson. 

John Johnstone, in whom the Irish character was certainly 
somewhat refined, but who taught our dramatists quite enough 
for their use — ^namely, all that was pleasant. Rock and others 
rendered it vulgar ; whereas Johnstone made it sparkle with 
humour, and in either blunder or mischance, anger or jest, 
uniformly delightful. — Boadcn. 

Jack Johnstone was very proud of his patrician acquain- 
tances ; and as the Prince of Wales was partial to his Irish 
ballads, he was a constant member of the jovial societies of the 
year 1790 and thereabouts. Suett inflated poor Johnstone 
with the hyperbolical praises that he vowed the Prince had 
lavished on his singing; whilst he amused Johnstone’s asso- 
ciates with very different accounts. Johnstone had one note 
(E in Alt), which he took very clearly in his falsetto. It was 
his delight to dwell on that tone an unconscionable time ; so 
much so, that Suett told Erskine that the Prince once coming 
into his box whilst Johnstone was at his favourite exercise,' 
turned to his friend and said, “ I verily believe he has held 
that note ever since we were here last” — the Prince having 
been, the week previous, according to Suett, driven out of the 
theatre by “ Paddy’s protracted howl .” — Records of a Stage 
Veteran. 
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He was born at Tipperary, the son of a small but respect- 
able farmer, having a large family. At the early age of 
eighteen he enlisted into a regiment of Irish dragoons, then 
stationed at Clonmel, commanded by Colonel Brown. Being 
smitten with the charms of a neighbouring farmer’s daughter, 
Johnstone used to scale the barrack wall after his comrades had 
retired to their quarters, for the purpose of serenading his 
mistress, having a remarkably sweet and flexible voice. He 
always returned, however, and was ready at parade the follow- 
ing morning. He was much esteemed throughout the regiment 
for a native lively turn of mind and peculiarly companionable 
qualities. Two of his comrades (who had found out the 
secret of his nocturnal visitations) scaled the wall after him, 
and discovered him on his knee singing a plaintive Irish ditty 
beneath the window of his inamorata. They returned to 
quarters instanter, and were quickly followed by Johnstone. 
The sergeant of the company to which he belonged eventually 
became acquainted with the circumstance, but never apprized 
the Colonel of the fact. Shortly after Colonel Brown had a 
party of particular friends dining with him, whom he was most 
anxious to entertain. He inquired what soldier throughout 
the regiment had the best voice, and the palm of merit was 
awarded by the sergeant-major to Johnstone. The Colonel 
sent for him, and he attended the summons, overwhelmed with 
apprehension that his absence from quarters had reached his 
commander’s ears. He was soon relieved, however, on this 
point, and attended the party at the time appointed. The 
first song he sung was a hunting one, which obtained much 
applause, although he laboured mider extreme trepidation. 
The Colonel said that he had heard he excelled in Irish 
melodies, and bade Johnstone sing one of his favourite love 
songs. His embarrassment increased at this order, but after 
taking some refreshment, he sang the identical ditty with whicn 
he had so often serenaded his mistress in such a style of 
pathos, feeling, and taste, as perfectly enraptmed his auditors. 
Having completely regained his self-possession, he delighted 
the company with several other songs, all which received un- 
qualified approbation. The next day Colonel Brown sent for 
him and sounded his inclination for the stage. Johnstone 
pressed his wishes favourably on the point, but hinted, the 
extreme improbability of his success from want of experience 
and musical knowledge. The Colonel overcame his objections, 
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and granted him his discharge, with a highly rccommendato; 
letter to his particular friend Mr. Ryder, then manager of tl 
Dublin theatre, who engaged Johnstone at two guineas a wee 
for three years, which, after his first ai)pearance in Lionel^ wi 
immediately raised to four (a high salary at that time j 
Dublin). His fame as a vocalist gathered like a snowbal 
and he performed the whole range of young singing lovers wit 
pre-eminent kk\t Our hero next formed a matrimonial allianc 
with a Miss Poitier, daughter of Colonel Toitier, who had the 
the command of the miliuiry <lepdt at Rilmainluim gaol Thi 
lady being highly accomplishetl, and possessing a profoun 
knowledge of music, imparted to her husband the arcana c 
the science, and made him a finished singer. Macklin, havin 
the highest opinion of Johnstone’s talent, advised him to tr 
the metropolitan l)oards, wrote a letter to Mr. 'I'liomas Harris 
of Covent Garden, who, on the arrival of Johnstone and hi 
wife, immocliately engagetl them for three years, at a weekh 
salary of 14/., 16/., and 18/. Johnstone made his first ajipear 
ance in I.ondon the 3r(l of ()<*tober, 17 83, in his old characte 
oi Lionel^ and made a complete hit fully sustaining the tei 
years’ reputation he had accpiircd <ui the Dublin stage. Aftci 
remaining several years at C'ov<*ut Garden, and finding hk 
voice not improving with time, he hinued the admirable polic) 
of taking to Irish parts, which were then but very inadequate!} 
filled, llis success was beyoiul example— his native humour, 
rich brogue, and fme voice fur Irish ditties carried all before 
him. In fact, he was llie only actor who could personate 
with the utmo.st effect both the patrician and plebeian Irishman. 
He next performed at the Hayiuarkel, being one of tho.se who 
remonstrated with the proprictons of (!ovent Garden in rSor 
against their new regulations. In he visited his friends 

in Dublin, where, martial law luring then in force, on account 
of Emmett’s rebellion, the company performed in tlic day-time. 
On his return to London his wife died, ami he afterwards 
married Miss lloulton, the daughter of a wine merchant, by 
whom he had Mr.s. Wallack, who with her < hil<lrcn succeed 
to the bulk of his large property. In the rccrords of the stage 
no actor ever approached Johnstone in Irish characters. ^S/> 
Luchis OTri^er^ Callaghan Ma jor O' Flaherty^ 

Teague, Tully (the Irish gartlcncr), and Jknnh Jhiilgruddery, 
were portrayed by him in the m(?.st eX(|iiisiie colours. In 
fact, they stood alone for felicity of nature ami original merit. 
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Mr. Johnstone’s remains were interred in a vault under the 
:liurch of St. Paul, Covent Garden, near the eastern angle of 
;he church . — New Jlfonf/ity Maguzme, i82g. 

In 1803 Jack Johnstone, afterwards so well known as Irish 
Johnstone, added to the attractions of the Drury Lane com- 
pany. Twenty years before, when a very young man, he had 
appeared on the stage in London, and having a fine voice was 
a promising performer of opera. The talent by which he was 
to be distinguished seems to have been utterly concealed from 
himself. How it came to be discovered he used thus to tell : 
“ He was one morning in the green-room when Macklin came 
in; the actors crowded round him. Fixing his eyes on John- 
stone, he bid him come to breakfast next morning. On going 
he found the old man with the manuscript of ‘Love h la 
Mode’ in his hand. ‘ Read that, sir,* says he, marking out the 
part of Sir Callaghan CBrallaghan. When the reader ex- 
pressed his admiration, ‘ You shall play it, sir,’ said the author. 
Johnstone made many excuses, but was forced to give way. His 
Irish talent was developed by success, and in it he was un- 
rivalled to the end of his days.” — Blackwood’s Magazine, 1839, 

Mrs. Hartley. 

1751-1824. 

A finer creature I never saw. Her make is perfect— 
Garrick. 

She is a very good figure, with a handsome, small face, and 
very much freckled ; her hair red, and her neck and shoulders 
well turned. There is no harmony in her voice; but when 
forced (which she never fails to do on the least occasion) is 
loud and strong, but an inarticulate gabble. She is ignorant 
and stubborn. She talks lusciously, and has a slovenly good 
nature about her that renders her prodigiously vulgar. — Moody. 

The most severe satirist who bestows one look on Mrs. 
Hartley must be instantly disarmed, and turn all his censure to 
panegyric. The calm and lovely innocence of Lady Touchwood 
could by nobody be so happily represented as by this actress, 
who is celebrated for her artless exhibition of the distress of the 
unhappy Shore and the beautiful Elfrida. — T. Davies. 

She was tall and striking in her figure, and had golden hair. 

It was for this woman that Smith, of Drury Lane, at his 
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maturity, made a fool of himself— deserted Iris wife, with the 
greatest respect for her all the time, and like a green boy, 
would have given up the whole world, as he told Gairick, 
“ rather than desert his Rose.” — Boaden? 

Her lovely face, and lithe, tall, delicate figure, had rapidly won 
for her the leading place at Covent Garden in such parts of tender 
tragedy as Jane Shore^ and the puling heroines of Murphy’s 
Alzuma and Mason’s Elfrida. She was no actress, but her 
beauty for a time (as Moody had prophesied) stood her in 
stead of genius. She had that golden auburn hair which the 
early Italian painters loved, and those blonde colours which 
have always, I think, exercised most power of witchery on 
men. She sat to Sir Joshua very soon after her first success. 
When he paid her a compliment on her beauty, she turned it 
laughingly off : “ Nay, my face may be well enough for shape, 
but sure ’tis as freckled as a toad’s belly.” — Leslie's Life of 
Reynolds^' 

She is one of the most beautiful women I ever saw, and the 
finest figure, but has not a good voice. — ya^nes Northcote, 

Lately, at Woolwich, aged seventy-three, the once beautiful 
and admired actress, Mrs. Hartley. She was a contemporary 
with Garrick, and we believe the only one that remained, ex- 
cepting Mr. Quick and Mrs. Mattocks, who are 'still alive. 
Her extreme beauty, and the truth and nature of her acting, 
attracted universal admiration, and caused her to rank the 
highest, as a female, in her profession, previous to the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Siddons. Mr. Hull had written his tragedy 
'of “Henry 11. , or Fair Rosamond,” several years pre- 
vious to its production, and despaired of obtaining a proper 
representative for the character of Rosafnond until the above 
lady appeared. Mason, the poet, also wrote his well-known 
tragedy of “ Elfrida,” that she might personify the principal 
character. “ Elfrida” has always been admired as a beautiful 
poem, but is not calculated for stage effect ,* it was nevertheless 
at that time supported, and even rendered highly attractive, by 

“ The author could not have wished a more perfect form and face than 
this lady displayed upon the stage. When I look back and around me for 
anything to reflect her to those who have never seen her, I am obliged to 
say that the exquisite portrait by Sir Joshua did not do her entire justice, 
and that last we must refer to the images of ripened beauty and modest 
dignity with which the perhaps flattering portraits of her poets delighted to 
exhibit the person of the Virgin Queen.” — Boaden, 
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the person anti talents Hanlev. She wa-i \»*ie 

favounte subjtrt of Sir li. Juia KrvnoMs. atnl app.-ai . a . th- 
beautiful female in a luiuilua' *>t' Ins * rb^ btsiinl pi. riu.- .. 

Two in particular are |irtjtessetl pnMiair s of her, ealletl “ Nh i. 
Hartley as 'y*^ff** an»l ** Mrs. flartlev as a tUr* h.inii *,*' 

A fine study ft >r tlie tornuT was ren-ntlv smIiJ .u the i elflaatril 
sale of the Mart’lutntess tif *riunueini‘s |»i« tuis s, at ( Ina air's, 
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accomplished and lovely person exhibited.^ To judge by ivhat 
we hear it was imi)ossible to see her without admiration, or 
know her without love j and a late llishop used to say that 
« she seemed to him the connecting link between woman and 
angel.” The devotedness of aftet'tion, too, with which she was 
regirded, not only by her own lather aiul sisters, but by all her 
hiisband’s family, showed that her fascination was of that 
b:st kind which, like charity, begins at home and that 
while her l,)cauty and music^ enchanted the world, she had 
charms more intrinsic and lasting for those who came nearer to 
her. — TJiomas Mtk>n\ 

Hers was truly “ a voice as of the cherub choir,” and she 
was always ready to sing without any pressing. She sung here 
a great deal, and to my infinite delight; but wliat had a 
peculiar charm was, that she use<l to take my daughter, then a 
child, on her lap, and sing a number of childish songs with such 
a playfulness of manner, and suc*h a sweetness of look and 
voice as was quite enchanting.- “ Coms/^o/uiemy 

Her exquisite and delicate loveliness, all the more fascinating 
for the tender sadness which seemed, as a (U)utcmporary 
describes it, to project over her the shadow of early death; 
her sweet voice, and the pathetic, expression of her singing, the 
timid and touching grace of her air ami deportment, had won 
universal admiration for Kliza Ann Linley. From the days 
when, a girl of nine, she stood with her little basket at the 
pump-room door, timidly offering the tickets for her father’s 
benefit concerts, to those when, in her teens, she was the belle 
of the bath assemblies, none could resist her bestvcliing grace. 
Lovers and wooers llockc?d about her; Ricluirtl Walter l.ong, 
the Wiltshire miser, laid his thousands at her feet. Even 
Foote, when he took the story' of Miss I .inley’s reje<'tion of that 
sordid old hunks as the .subject of his “ Maid at Hath,” in 1770, 
laid no stain of his .satirical brush on her. Nor had she resisted 
only the temptation of money : conmels it was whispered had 
been laid at her feet as well a.s money. When she appeared at 
the Oxford oratorios, grave dons and young gentlemen 
commoners were alike .subdued. In London, where she sang 
at Covent Garden, in the Lent of 1773, the King lumself is said 
to have been as much fascinated by her eyes and voic’e as by 
the music of his favourite Handel, Lealu^s ^WJ/e 0/ J^eynolds” 
I own I prefer Mrs. Sheridan before Miss Ilurrop, and indeed 
before any singer I ever heard, eviju to tius moment ; but this 
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is no ill compliment to Miss Harrop, because charming 
and exquisite as they were, her talents were confined to 
concert singing. The talents of Mrs. Sheridan, had the 
experiment been made, would have been found to have been 
imiveisal ; but the public was not so far to be obliged. Those 
who have never heard Mrs. Sheridan can be no more able \o 
conceive the force and eftect of her merit than I can be 
capable of describing it. I can easily make it understood that, 
if she was possessed of every perfection and free from every 
fault as a singer, she must have been superior to every other ; 
but this is theory : the practical part of the argument cannot 
be felt but by those who were fortunate enough to hear her, 
who, if they have any recollection, and will take the trouble to 
repeat Milton’s passage, uttered by Coiuhs immediately after he 
has heard the lady sing “Sweet Echo,” they will find their 
sensations were at that time delighted equal to that description, 
for indeed “she took the prisoned soul and lapped it in 
elysium .” — Charles Dihdin's “ History of the Stager 

Mrs. Siddons, 

175S-1S31. 

Of actors Cooke was the most natural, Kemble the mos^t 
supernatural, Kean the medium between the two. But Mrs. 
Siddons was worth them all put together. — Byroji. 

Mrs. Siddons in her visit to me behaved with great propriety 
ind modesty, and left nothing behind her to be censured or 
despised. N either praise nor money, the bvo powerful corruptors 
Df mankind, seem to have depraved her. — Dr, jfQhnso7i, ^ 

Is it not worth something to have seen Mrs. Siddons in her 
days of magnificence — Mrs. Siddons, who has lent to the very 
syllables of her name an elevation and a chami so strong that no 
effort of mind could now effect their separation — so strong, that 
lone who saw her in the splendour of her meridian ever 
pronounced that name without a tone and a manner more 
ioftened and raised than their habitual discourse ? She some- 
fines gave vitality to a line which stamped it for ever, while all 
iurrounding recollections have faded away. _ I remember her 
laying to a servant who had betrayed her, in some play no 
onger acted — 

‘‘ There’s gold for thee j hut see my face no more.*’ 

Q 
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I am sorry that this Is the moment in whieh she comes men 
strongly on my recollection. ^ I wish it had been in one of 
Shakspeare’s plays; but so it is. 'I'hcre is no giving an 
adequate impression ot the might, the majesty of grace she 
possessed, nor of the etYeet on a young heart of the deep and 
mysterious tones of her voice, Kemble as ConoiatiuSy when 
she was lolumNia, equalled the highest hopes of acting.-^ 
Mrs, 'Trmch, iSee. 

After she left the stage Mrs. Siddons, from the want of 
excitement, was never happy. When I was sitting with her of 
an afternoon she wouhl say, ( )h dear ! this is the time I used 
to be thinking of going to the theatre ; first eame the pleasure 
of dressing for iny iiart, and then the pleasure of acting it ; but 
that is all over now,’* \\‘hen a graiul public tlimurr was given 
to John Kemble on his <[uitling tlie stagt‘, Mrs. Siddons said to 
me, “ Well, iierhaps in the next wmld women will be more 
valued than they are in this.” She alhuletl to the comparatively 
little sensation which had beeit prinluced by her own retirement 
from the boards, and <loublless she was a far, far greater 
performer than John Kemble. Combe* recollected having seen 
Mrs. Siddons, when a very young woman, stain ling by the side 
of her fiither’s stage, ami knocking a pair t»f suutfers against a 
candlestick, to imitate the .somul of a windmill, during the 
representation of some Iiarlei|uiu piece." S, lahk 

Talkr 

* CoiuIks the; aiulior <if ** I Jr. .Synt.ix.“ 

^OneniKht, \vhi.*u Mrs. .Sul'l«tn; hail <Hva .iMU t»» tlu* puisoiUHl 

cup,” a rulliaii hawlal out, tu tlu* tiVtathiMW ut all <M«lia in thr iv.i (jf liic 
house, “Tliat’s I’klht, Molly ; snop ii up, m i la .;.” ( Jun* iluiin|:j luT en- 

gagement, the evening bring hot, .Mrs. Si»hlMU , w.ts trmpu-il by a torUning 
thirst to avail herM/U' of the only reliel t»» In* ubCunr-l at the muiufiil. 
Her dresser, therefore, tlespatrlied ,i boy in gOMl ha .tr to h'trli a pint of 
beer for Mrs. ShUlons.” .Mr;nmhilr tlir play pin. i r bd, an»l on the hoys 
return with the frothnl pitrhrr, he luoUr.l .ilniiu t- a ilir prr .oii who had 
sent him on his err;m«i, and not serinv, hr», iiujuio d, ’'\Vhrr«' is Mrs. 
Siddons?” 'Hie seone-Nhifler whniu hr ipir .tiunrd, puinfing his finger to 
the stage, where she was nerformmg thr .Irrpm-p .• i-nr of /t/./V .I/i/rA'///, 
replied, “There .she is.’’ '!’»» thr Inuioi “t thr pi-ttoimri;, the hoy 
promptly walked on to the '.t.v/v rlii.e up tn Mr.. Siddoii and with a total 
unconsciousness of any imiiroiniriy, pir.rnfrd thr p. ih i ! Hrr tlistress 
may be imagined ; she wavrd thr buy away in her gi.tud ntannrr several 
times without effect. At last thr prMplr brhind H»r Mrnr ., by ilint of 
beckoning, stamping, ^Ve., surrmlnl in r.-tiui;: him i-lt with the beer, 
while the audience were in an upro.ir of l.uipjttn, whii b tin* dirnily of the 
actress was unable to quell for arveral uiinuti /.y.* J/o/a*v.'v. 
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If you ask me, What is a queen ? I should say, Mrs. Siddons. 
— Tate Wilkmsoru 

I have some reason to believe that Mrs. Siddons was 
addicted to drollery. As a proof of this she was very fond in 
private society of singing with tristful countenance the 
burlesque song called “ Billy Taylor and I will venture the 
assertion from many evidences that both Mrs. Siddons and 
Mr. John Kemble had a bias, I may say a great leaning, towards 
comedy. Mr. Kemble, everybody knows, harboured an intention 
{ 2 i serious intention I may call it) of performing Falsta^ wot long 
before his retirement, and rehearsed it several times. Happily 
for his reputation the idea was abandoned. — Mrs. C. Mathews. 

She was an actress who never had had an equal, nor would 
ever have a superior. — He7iderson} 

I remember her coming down the stage in the triumphal 
entry of her son Coriolanus.i when her dumb-show drew plaudits 
that shook the house. She came alone, marching and beating 
time to the music ; rolling (if that be not too strong a term to 
describe her motion) from side to side, swelling with the 
triumph of her son. Such was the intoxication of joy which 
flashed from her eye, and lit up her whole face, that the effect 
was irresistible. She seemed to me to reap all the glory of that 
procession to herself. I could not take my eye from her. 
Coriolanus, banner, and pageant, all went for nothing to me 
after she had left her place. — C. Yoimg.^ 


^ The actor. — E d. 

® Mr. Young, the actor, related to me an instance of her power in the 
part of Mrs. Beverley over his own feelings. He was acting Beverly with 
her on the Edinburgh stage, and they had proceeded as far as the fourth 
scene in the fifth act, when Beverley has swallov/ed the poison, and when 
Baics comes in and says to the dying sufferer, “Jarvis found you quan*elling 
•with Lawson in the streets last night.” Mrs. Beverley says, “ No, I am 
sure he did not,” to wdiich Jai^uis replies, “ Or if I didV^ meaning, it may 
be supposed, to add, “ the fault was not with my master but th^moment 
he utters the words “Or if I did?” Mrs. Beverley exclaims, “ 'Tis ^ fal.se, 
old man I They had 7to quarrel — there was no cause for quarrel .'” In 
uttering this Mrs. Siddons caught hold of fai’vis, and gave the exclamation 
witli such piercing grief, that Mr. Young said his throat swelled, and his 
utterance was choked. He stood unable to speak the few words 'U'hich as 
Bevej'ky he ought immediately to have delivered. The pause lasted long 
enough to make the prompter several times repeat Beverley’s speech, till 
Mrs. Siddons, coming uj) to her fellow actor, put the tips of her fingei-s^on 
his shoulder, and said, in a low voices “Mr. Young, rccolleci yourself. 
Camphel'Cs Life of Siddons.'^'* 

Q 2 
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Her performance was a school for oratory ; I luul studied her 
cadences and intonation, and to the harmony of her periods 
and pronunciation I am indel>te(l fur my best displays.-- 
Zoni JSrsId/it\ 

Her lofty beauty, her walk and gesture, and her 

])Otent elocution, were eiulowments wliit'h at the first sight 
marked her suprenuu'y on the stage. iUit it was not the 
classical propriety ol' a speet'h, nor the grandeur or pathos of a 
scene; it was no iiulividual or insulated beauty that we 
exclusively admired, 'fhese receiveil their full ])ortion of 
applause, and to many individuals might seem to exhaust the 
theme of her praise, ihil it was the high jiulgmont which 
watched over all these {piaUfu atiuns, the enually vigilant 
sympathy which threw itself iutt) the assiime<l character ; it was 
her sustained uiulerslaiuling (»f her part, her self-devotion to it, 
and her abstraction faun everylliiiig else, aiul no easiial hursts 
of effect, that riveted the c.xperleneetl si^eeialur s admiration.— 
2yiomas 

The enthusiasm she exeite<l had something idolatrous 
about it; we can coneeive nothing grander. She einhodied, 
to our imaginalion.s, the fables <if mythology cjf the lieroie ami 
deified mortals of elder time. She was mn less than a goddess 
or a prophetess inspired by the g«uls. Power was seated on 
her brow; passion radiated from her breast as from a .shrine; 
she was Tragedy personified, - //»/ -v/A 

^ Her fiivewdl poifonuiuuv was t*ivru uu tlu- .'miU mI' Iusu*. iSi>. Tho 
play was “ Macbeth.” The cnwti wa. iumu-n .'. .\i il;r .hip walKiiu; 

scene the c.xcitcmcm was so great that ihr .uKliriu'r .Imm I uu rlu* lu nrlu's 
and demanded that the perfurmamv slmuM nid with tiiai sciau*. ‘riu* nir- 
tain was thendroiipcd for twenty luinutts, Whtni it ui.f, Mr ;. .Siilihuis was 
discovered at a table (Uvsscd in whilo. Slu* vaitu* l«»r\v,inl> amiil .t a peifirt 
Ihuiulerstonu of applavise, whicli cmluiisl many mHUu nt i, .silrtu'i* bciujj 
obtained, she recited an address, u»\\.ud. the nmi lu .iMU i>f which, it Ls 
said, she exhibited deep emoihm. 'Ihc litu*. wete : — 

** Judges and friciuls, to whom tlu* magic .tiaiu 
! Of nature’s fueling never spol.e m \am, 

Perhaps your hearts, wlien ye.u-. have gjided by, 

And past emotions wake a tleeiing .igh! 

May think on her whose lips h.ivr pnuic-d .u Inug 
The charmed .sorrows of y*»ur Shal, .[u aie\ sung *; 

On her who, parting to letum no uiuir, 

Is now the mourner site but a.vw'*/ bcfoie : 

Herself sulxluM, resigns the melting -pi'll, 

And breathes, with swelling heart, her lung, her la -t Farewell.” 
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She is a \V('inan <»f t-sn-Uc/nt ihar.it tor, aiul tluTrforo I nin 
;rla(l she is thus Mrs. Abiiu^ttui ami so many 

frail fair (nu*s h.uv' Ihtu thus hy tlie ^rvat. She 

behaved iuv.it I'lnpriiUy, very l aluu imulest, (juict, ami 
unaftectetL Sfir h is .t v* t v tiue rnuiUenamv, ami her oyc.s 
look both inti'lliya'iit .iml ‘Mit, Sin* h.is, however, a steailiness 
in her manner ami deptM timail l»v no means enyatunj*. Mrs, 
Thrale said, “Win, thi^ ii a ItMilen i;«ul<h-;.s we are all wor 
shij)[ung ! Ihnvevm, we -.!mll soon yihl it.“ Miss Jiunn'w 

Mrs. Siddoiis sermed .:lw.t\ « to tlirow herselt tui nature as a 
guide, ami tolhnv im.tanl.meously what she .sui;f;ested— -A*. Jk 
Ikydon} 

there never juThaps was a hotttT stai;e tii'ure than Mrs* 
Siddons. Her lu'iy.ht »s aho^e the midille *a/e, Imt not at all in* 
eliiu'il U> thtNvvA^v/‘.^'^ llieie is. notwith .tatnliii*', nothing shar[) 
oranttular in ilie li.ime ; ihris* is Mitlh lent inusele to bestow a 
roimdness uj-on the luuhs, ami her attiimles are, tluu’efore, 
distinguislted fsjnaliy hv mrrav ami yraee. 'I*he symmetry of 
her [KTSon is e\a« t ami < aotnatm ; ; lier faee is peeuliarly 
haiipyt the feaim»' . tmeiy i'oimed, though strong, ami 

never lor an in . taut '.erniuy..; tneti lutyed, like tlie Italian fares, 
nuren;irst' ami uutrnmumv. under witatever iin|nilse. On the 
contrary, it is *» i!j«»o»u, hiv li oim*ni.^ed when qiiiestvnt, ami 
HO e\{*res* 4 \ e wlo'u Ufi|*a . tMoed, that im»*.t |vo|>le think her 
more heautitul than -he i .. So y.ieal, too, is the tlexibility of 
her comit-Miam e, (hat the !a[ ttl oanNittous of pavaon are given 
with a variety ami eUei t that ne\ei tin* upon the eye. Her 
voice is nantrallv plamti\e, ami a lender mehmeholy in her 
level .speakine, d*'m4e . a heme devtiltsl to tragedy; yet this 
HcemiiU'ly settled »|uahiv of Mn» r heiomes at will sonortnts or 
piercing, oveiwlo lm. with lage, t»t in it-, wiltl ,shrick absolutely 
iuirrows np the -.oul. Hc t .ortovv, too, is never childish ; her 
/ameiitaiinn ha . .i dea.niiy \v|ii<h behmgs, I think, to no other 
woman; it ilano. )j*ui te-pii t along with your tears, — 

Mlay*l«iU (..lin t l.uU? wirli Im i Miuhi/t, ** I fuieicd that Mrs. 
Si'itliMt . ;i» u*U wall \r:y huje i.a.i* m tin* mviu* wht’O* she I’emes out, w*hef\ 
M.idielti i i ill luiu. .ui' . dutuii'. *, au»l vty., *‘t'h.u which hath made them 
tlmiik h.t . itrule w. IimM * ^dte uujjht to have been in a blaze. . . , . I 
\\ill unt }f4. .IJ..UU iM . ,t»y «4 Sh.ilspe.tteh pkivs ; you ahvays associate 
the ih.u.M a » . uoh lb. .u»M» 

*M«. ^ i l b I !iua..tnd. i. ie|.te.riiteil as an actoi* of fircat vcm- 
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In the acting of Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble I re- 
member particularly (perhaps because it was somewhat un- 
expected) the grace with which they could descend from the 
stateliness of tragedy to the easy manner of familiar life. The 
scene in which Mrs. Siddons, as Vohmnia^ sat sewing witli 
■ Virgilia^ and the subsequent scene with Valeria; and in 
Hamlet,” the manner in which John Kemble gave the con- 
versations with the players, were beautiful instances of this. 
Tliese passages are not comic ; but both brother and sister, 
in giving them, indicated the perfection of genteel comedy. 
Perhaps it is the highest praise of such acting to say that it 
was truly Shakspearian, and made one feel, still more than in 
reading the plays, the value of such scenes. In the “ Winter’s 
Tale,” also, the bye-play of Leontes with the child of Mamilliits^ 
while he was jealously watching Herjnione and Folixenes, was 
marked by John Kemble with the same fine taste; and the 
manner in which Mrs. Siddons, as Lady Macbeth^ dismissed the 
guests from the banquet-scene has often been noticed among 
the minor beauties of her acting. After her retirement 
from the stage, she was fond of adverting to her theatrical 
career and in a conversation on this subject she said to my 
friend Newton, was an honest actress^ and at all times in all 
things endeavoured to do my best.’^ — Leslie's Autobiography P 
No tragic actress, I believe, ever had such absolute dominion 
over her audience as Mrs. Siddons ; nor were her audiences 
common and indiscriniinating, for in addition to a splendid 


tility, capable of acting through the whole range of Hamlet to Harlequin. 
He was, says Boaclen, “when I knew him first, in the prime of life, a 
fair and very handsome man, sedate and graceful in his manners.” Mrs. 
Siddons had a son, Henry Siddons, who became an actor. He is described 
as being deficient for the stage “ in his voice, fonn, and face.” The force 
of deficiency could hardly go further. The Stranger was the only character 
he personated with any degree of success. He married Miss Murray, an 
actress, by all accounts, of real genius. “Above all the actresses of that 
time,” says an enthusiastic writer, “her demeanour was distinguished by 
that charm which sometimes has imparted power even to mediocrity, but 
which, when joined, as it was in her case, with the finest faculties, adds a 
perpetual power to genius, and ensures its resistless triumph. Mrs. Henry 
Siddons was in all things the perfect lady.” 

^ “John Kemble’s most familiar table-talk often flowed into blank verse, 
and so indeed did his sister’s. Scott, who was a capital mimic, often 
repeated her tragical exclamation to a footboy during a dinner at Ashe* 
«tiel 

** ‘ You’ve brought me water, boy — ^I asked for beer I’ ” — Lochharty 
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display of the principal rank and fashion of the period, I have 
frequently seen in the orchestra Burke, Windham, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds — ^ail testif5dng an equal admiration of her 
commanding talents. The late Mr. Harris used to say that 
he had more cause to praise and admire her than Sheridan 
himself; for she brought as full houses to Covent Garden as to 
Drury Lane, though the former paid her no salary.^ The fact 
•was, that on Mrs. Siddons’s nights Mr. Harris (being sure of 
an overflow from Drury Lane) only put up his weakest bills, 
reserving the strongest for his off flights; thus probably, at the 
end of the week, the average amount of the receipts was in 
his favour . — Fredadck Reyriolds^ AutoUography.^' 

On before us tottered, rather than walked, a very pretty, delicate, 
fragile-looking creature, dressed in a most unbecoming manner 
in a faded salmon-coloured sack and coat, and uncertain 
whereabouts to fix either her eyes or her feet. She spoke in a 
broken, tremulous tone ; and at the close of her sentences 
her words generally lapsed into a horrid whisper, that was 
absolutely inaudible. After her first exit, the buzzing com- 
ment went round the pit generally, She certainly is very 
pretty; but then how awkward I and what a shocking dresser I — 
Critique on her First Appearance, 

We trust that we have too much good sense to attempt paint- 
ing a picture of Sarah Siddons. In her youth it is said she 
was beautiful, even lovely, and won men’s hearts as Rosalind. 
But beauty is a fading flower ; it faded from her face ere one 
wrinkle had touched that fixed paleness which seldom was 
tinged with any colour, even in the whirlwind of passion. 
Light came and went across those finest features at the coming 
or going of each feeling and thought ; but faint was the change 
of hue ever visible on that glorious marble. It was the mag- 
nificent countenance of an animated statue, in the stillness of 
its idealized beauty instinct with all the emotions of our 
mortal life. Idealized beauty ! Did we not say that beauty 
had faded from her face ? Yes, but it was overspread witli a 
kindred expression, for which, we withhold the name only 
because it seemed more divine, inspiring awe that over- 
powered while it mingled with delight, more than regal say 
rather, immortal. Such an image surely had never before 
trod, nor ever again will tread, the enchanted floor. ^ In all 
stateliest shows of waking woe she dwindled the stateliest into 
insignificance; her majesty made others mean; in her sim- 
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like light all stars paled their ineflcctual fires ” Hut none 
knew the troubled graiulciir of guilt till they saw her in Lady 
Macbeth^ walking in her sleep, and as she wrung her hands, 
striving in vain to wash from her the engrained murder, Not 
all the perfumes of Arabia could sweeten this little hand!” 
The whisper came as from the hollow grave; and more 
liideously haunted than ever was the hollow grave, seemed 
then to be the cell of her heart ! Shakspeare's self had learned 
something then from a sight of Siddons . — 'John IVihon. 

Lord I^ansdowne mentioned Mrs. wSiddons saying one day, 
when looking over the statues at Uinsdowne House, tliat the 
first thing that suggested to her the mode of e.Kpressing inten- 
sity of feeling was the position of some of the Egyptian 
statues, with the arms (dose down by tlie side, and the hands 
clenched. This im[)lied a more intellecHual feeling as to 
her art than I have ever given Mrs. Siddons credit for. — 
T. morc.^ 

When Mrs. Siddons, in her .spiHiacles and mob-ca]), read 
“Macbeth” or “King John,” it wa.s one of the grandest 
dramatic achievements that <'ould 1)0 imagined, with the least 
po.ssible admixture of the theatrhxil element. Mrs. Siddons 
could lay no claim to versatility; it was not in her nature; she 
was without mobility of mind, ctjunieuaiue, or iiuumor. — 
Fanny Kemhk, 

Mr.s. Siddons continues (i7S«») to be the mode, ainl to be 
modest and sensible. She declines great dinners, and says her 
business and the cares of her family take up her whole time. 
When Lord Carlisle carried her the tnbute-moncy from 


^ Had agood<loal of con versa ti«*n uitli Siil«!»tn., :m*l was for the first 
time in my life inleivstcd by her off the bhr talLnl of the loss of 

friends, and inciUiouc<l herself .as having lost tumty-sijt (rieuds in the 
course of the last .six ye.ars. It Is something to Z/d/.v Atui so many. 
Among other reasons fm- her regret at leaving the ritage was that she always 
found in it a vent for her private sorrow-., uliij'h enable«l her to hear them 
better ; and often she has got credit for tlte tinth and fci ling of her acting 
when she was doing nothing more tlian relieving her own heart of its 
grief. This I have no doul)t is trrie, and there is something inirticularly 
touehing in it. ^ Rogers has ttdd me that she <»fu*n t omplaincsl to him of 
the great cfmui she has felt since she 4uitted her profev.um. When sitting 
drearily alone, she hxs remembered what a moment <»f excitement it used 
to be when .she was in all the prenaratioii her toilette fti me»-t a er<»wded 
house, and exercise all the sovert?tgnty of her talent . over them.”— 

** Diary, im. 
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Brookes’s, he said she was not mani'ere enough. “ I suppose 
she was graceful ?” said my niece. Lady Maria. Mrs. Siddons 
was desired to play Medea and Lady Macbeth, “No,” she 
replied j “ she did not look on them as female characters.” She 
was questioned about her transactions with Garrick. She said, 

“ He did nothing but put her out ; that he told her she moved 
her right hand when it should have been her left. In short,” 
said she, “ I found I must not shade the tip of his nose.” 
Mr. Cranford, too, asked me if I did not think her the best 
actress I ever saw. I said, “ By no means ; we old folks were 
apt to be prejudiced in favour of our first impressions.” She is 
a good figure; handsome enough, though neither nose nor 
chin according to the Greek standard, beyond which both 
advance a good deal. Her hair is either red, or she has no 
objection to its being thought so, and had used red powder. 
Her voice is clear and good ; but I thought she did not vary 
its modulations enough, nor even approach enough to the 
familiar ; but this may come when more habituated to the awe 
of the audience of the capital. Her action is proper, but with 
little variety ; when without motion her arms are not genteel. — 
JVa/Jfoie, 1782. 

In support of my theory of the mute eloquence of gait and 
movement, Charles Young was wont to speak in terms of 
almost wanton admiration of a bold point he saw Mrs. Siddons 
once make. In the second scene of the second act of 
“ Coriolanus,” an ovation in honour of the victor was introduced. 
No fewer than two hundred and forty persons marched in 
stately procession across the stage. In this procession Mrs. 
Siddons had to walk. Had she been content to follow in the 
beaten track of those who had gone before her she would have 
marched across the stage with the solemn, stately, almost 
funereal step conventional. But at the time — as she often did— • 
she forgot her identity ; she was no longer Sarah Siddons, tied 
down to the directions of the prompter's book : she broke 
through old traditions ; she recollected that she was Voliun 7 iia^ 
the proud mother of a proud son, and conquering hero. So 
that, instead of dropping each foot at equi-distance in cadence 
subservient to the orchestra, deaf to the guidance of her 
woman's ear, but sensitive to the throbbings of her haughty 
mother’s heart, with flashing eye and proudest smile, and head 
erect, and hands pressed firmly on her bosom, as if to repress > 
by manual force its triumphant swellings, she towered above 
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all around her, and almost reeled across the stage, her very 
soul, as it were, dilating and rioting in its exultations, until her 
action lost all grace, and yet became so true to nature, so 
picturesque and so descriptive, that pit and gallery sprang to 
their feet electrified by the transcendent execution of the con- 
ception.— 0 / Charts May/te 

This actress, like a resistless^ torrent, has liorne down all 
before her. Her merit, which is certainly very extensive in 
tragic characters, seems to have swallowed up all remembrance 
of past and present performers ; but as I wt)uld not sacrifice 
the living to the dead, neither would 1 break down the statues 
of the honourable deceased to phu'e their .su{'<'essors on their 
pedestals. The fervour of the ]Hiblic is laudalile ; I wish it 
may be lasting, but I hope without that ingratitude to their old 
servants, which will make their passioit for Mrs. Suklons less 
valuable, as it will convey a warning to her tliat a new face 
may possibly erase the impression which she has so anxiously 
studied to form, and so happily made.— /^<r?vV.v. 

We think of Mrs. Hiddoiis now not only as the greatest 
tragic actress of whom there is any trace in living memory, 
but as a splendid excejilion to the rules of nature * an artist 
above her art ; one who not <mly surpassed all others in 
but excelled them in XvV///; which <‘(‘rtainly is not the feeling 
of those who have seen Mrs. Harry, Mrs. \'atcs, and others, 
who divided the throne with her iti the beginning of her 
career. — Ta/foun/. 

George I'rc‘dcn'i(:k Cooke. 

x75d'-i«Si 2 . 

There is an American life of <1. h'. ( 't»okt*, Sruna, de<’eascd, 
lately published. Such a book ! I believe since ** Drunken 
Barnaby’s Journal,” nothing like it has tlrcnchcd the press. All 
green-room and tap*room, drains un<l tiie drama — brandy, 
whisky-punch, and /aUtr/y, toddy, overllow t‘very page. Two 
things are rather marvellous ; first, th;il a man .should live so 
long dmnk, and next that he should have found a sober 
biographer. — Byro/i.^ 

George Frederick Cooke was once invited by a builder or 


Byvfm thought him llu* mu.a u.tUu.il ♦♦f .iclMt-i, Kl). 
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architect of one of the theatres — Elmerton, as I think.^ He 
went j and Elmerton being at a loss whom to invite, pitched 
upon Brandon the box-keeper, to meet him.^ All went on 
pretty well until midnight, when George Frederick getting very 
drunk, his host began to be tired of his company. George 
took the hint, and his host lighted him downstairs ; when 
Cooke, laying hold of both his ears, shouted, “ Have I, George 
Frederick Cooke, degraded myself by dining with bricklayers 
to meet box-keepers 1” tripped up his heels, and left him 
sprawling in darkness . — Charles Lamb, 

On one occasion when Cooke fell under the merited rebuke 
of a crowded house by a repeated instance of gross intem- 
perance, having vainly tried to recollect the beginning of 
Richard's first soliloquy, he tottered forward with a cunning yet 
maudlin intent to divert the indignation expressed into a false 
channel ; and laying his hand impressively on his diest to 
insinuate that illness was the only cause of his failure, with up- 
turned eyes supplicating all the sympathy of his audience, he 
hiccuped out the unlucky words, My old complamt 
was applied so aptly, that a simultaneous burst of derisive 
laughter followed the weak invention,” and renewed hisses at 
lengtli dismissed him from the stage for the night ^ — Mrs. C, 
Mathews. 

Few actors were more popular in their day than George 
Frederick Cooke, whose very errors excited an additional 
interest to behold him in his favourite characters. Mr. Cooke 
was an instance of the advantage of an actor undergoing stage 
discipline in the country before he assumes the highest walk of 
the drama on the metropolitan boards. He played in London, 
was unnoticed, and then went the round of the country 
theatres. Twenty years afterwards he returned to town, a 
theatrical star of the first magnitude. Mr. Cooke used to say 
that the highest compliment he ever received on the stage was 
at York, when he portrayed the base duplicity of lagOy that he 


^ Cooke seems to have pretty oftoi taken very extraordinary liberties 
with his audiences. Acting once at Liverpool, he was hissed for being so 
far drunk as to render his declamation unintelligible. He turned savagely 
upon the people. ‘‘What! do you hiss me 1— hiss George Fredenck 
Cooke I you contemptible money-getters I You shall never again have the 
honour of hissing me ! Farewell ! I banish you^ After a moment s 
pause, he added, in his deepest tones, There is not a brick tn your dirty 
Unvn htit Tvliat is cemented by the blood of a ne^ro — Ed. 
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was liisscd amid cries of “ What a villain !’’ Cooke’s la 
was always consitlorcd an unrivalled performance. —/'iv* 
/biccdotcs. 

His figure and face are much more ndai)ted to the vilkii 
than the lover. His countenaner, particularly when dres.se 
for J^it'/iard^ is somewhat like Kemlde’s, the nose and chj 
being very prominent features, but the fat'e is not so loiu 
He has a finely marked eye, ami upon the whole, I think 
a very fine face. His voice is extremely ixnverfuk and he ha 
one of the dearest rants I ever heard. 'The most striking fiiiil 
in his figure is his arms, which are remarkably short am 
ill-proportioned to the re.st of his luuly, anti in his walk thii 
gives him a very ungrat'eful appearance. He is one of the 
mo.st intelligent men anti agreeable companions I ever met 
with, and 1 think my.self extremely fortunate in getting into the 
same house with him. C/nir/<\s' 

Cooke has brought a mine t'f wealth to (‘ovent Oarclcn. 
He is a curious actor ; often great, surprising, with .some 

Avhimsical defects that act as a foil to his excellencies. ^o/m 

LitchfuiiL 

Cooke performed /IrMfZ/'like an rdd lurching sharper. He 
was .shrewd and sarcastic, Init wanted easy tlowing humour — 
J. Taylor} 

To Covoiu (kinlcn ('ookc was an acccssiitn of great value : 
he was a Shylock, an /();!,'(', a Kt/olv, a Sir . tiYlty. and a Sir 
Pcrti/iax. He was formed for the sarcastie ; like'.Maeklin, his 
features and his utterance wen- only liarniunious in discord. 
He \vas an admirable Sir (ii/n Oirr/raoli, a <-!tara< ter in which 
Massinger is very dose iixleed to the jitiwer of Shaks[icare. I 
forget whether he played /.ul;,- in that aiithor’.s fity Madam;" 
hut the hard, insolent irony of that masterpiece would have sat 
upon him without :i sign of elVort. ( )tir drama does not aflbrd 
many specimens of the kind I me;in. It was not sturdy or 
unceremonious virtue tliat Cooke c.\i-elleil in; the sarcasm 
must be malignant to suit him perfectly. He was an 
Apemantus, not a Kent. Jhhulin. 


John Taylor was the sun (if iln-< 'li(‘v.ilu'r'r.iyliii', a man nutnrioiis in 
his (lay as a tmvt-Uing tittael;. Taylur ivas a jiniru.ili-.t amt ilraiiiatic 
tT- ‘r I oustin’' is still ivuifniiu-ivtl fm' its luunoiu*. 

Hi.s first wife amt Mis. Stephen Ki-iiiliU- iien- si.ici .. Tht'iiii[>h this he 
lived on terms of iiumiacy with tlie Keiul.li- l.imilv. lie was fur a long 
lime proprietor of the .$•«« iicwsp:iiH-i-. tie die.l t'S;>. . liii. 
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The best Richard since Garrick, and who has not been 
surpassed even by Edmund Kean. Cooke had seen Garrick, 
and this was no doubt much to his advantage. I thought 
Edmund Kean inferior to him in Lear^ but in Sir Giles 
Overreach superior, particularly in the last scene. I was told 
by Bannister that Cooke's Falsiaff\\^ 2 L% much below Henderson's, 
but it certainly was much above any other Falstaff I ever 
saw ; and his MacSycopha?it and MacSarcasiJi were perfection. 
I think of him always tvith particular interest, not only as one 
of the very few really great tragic actors I have seen, but as the 
cause of my coming to England. I dined once in company 
with him at the fish-house on the banks of the Schuylkill, with 
a club of gentlemen, who in the summer months resorted there 
to fish. Cooke’s manners when sober were perfect, and I came 
away before he got drunk.^ — Leslie^ “ AtitobiographyP 

On the night that the King commanded this comedy, he 
asked Mr. Harris whether it were true that Cooke intended to 
Rdng of Denmark. The manager replying in the 
affirmative, his Majesty hastened away, observing, “Won’t do, 
won't do. Lord Thurlow might as well play HamleiP The 
King was right, and the Prmce failed in toto. When Cooke 
once performed this part in Ireland, he sharpenecl his sword in 
the green-room, saying, “ I and Mr. Laertes will to-night^ in 
reality settle our little disputes," which alamiing threat reaching 
the menaced actor's ears, at the commencement of the fencing 
match the son of Polonius, seizing Hajnlet with both hands by 
the collar, threw him on his back, and triumphantly put his 
knee on him. — F. Reynolds, 

When the tragedian was intoxicated he was overbearing, 
noisy, and insufferably egotistical, asking questions and 
answering them himself, thus: — “Who am I, sir? George 
Frederick Cooke, sir. What am I, sir ? The tragedian : 7iot 
Black Jack, sir." Cooke married a Miss Daniells. Influenced 
by jealousy he locked her up in a garret, and in a drunken fit, 
forgetting everything, absented himself from home; his lady 


^ *'In early life he was apprenticed to a printer, but his attention tc 
theatricals so absorbed his mind that his master soon had his indentures 
cancelled. He then tried the navy, with no better^ success. Aft^ tiie 
usual probation he became a star at the larger provincial theatres, and was 
at length engaged at Dublin for three years. There his f^e travell^ to 
London and in October, 1800, he made his appearance at Covent uarden. 
— Me7noit . 
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was in clanger of starvation — no cnie was in the house but tl: 
prisoner— her cries at length were heartl in the street, and h 
means of a ladder she was released. She was wise enough nc 
to incur the danger a second time, and obtained a divorce, h 
certain times Cooke was as mad as an}* inmate of Bedlam c 
St Luke’s. In one of his tiuarrels a c*ommon soldier decline 
fighting with him because he (Ct.) was rich, and the person 
present would, lie atfinued, favour him. ‘"Look ye here, sir, 
said Cooke, “all I possess in the world is luTe, 350/.,’^ and h 
thrust the bank notes into the fire, and held the poker iipoi 
them until they were e.onsiimed.^ ‘' Now I am a beggar, sir 
will you fight me now Ktivnis rj a / t'/crufi, 

I saw Kemble play Sir (/i/t‘s (kyrnw/f (the Kit’/iitni I IT, 0 
middling life) la.st night ; but lie eame mu within a hunclrec 
miles of C.'ooke, whose terrilde visag<s ami short, abrupt, anc 
savage utterance, gave a reality almost to that e.xtraordinar) 
scene in which he boa.sts of his own sueeesrd’nl villainy tc 
a nobleman of wortli and honour, of whose alliancx* he « 
ambitious. Cooke somelunv eontriveil to impress upon the 
audience the idea of such a monster of enormity as h.ad learnt 
to piciue himself even upon his own atnu ions ehara<*tcr. But 
Kemble was too handsome, too plausible, and too smooth.— 
Sir JK Scoit, 

Among the Covent Carden actors must not be forgotten 
Cooke, who came out there in A*it/uirJ III. hVir some time he 
was the greatest performer of this ami a few tither characters. 
He was a new kind of Mat klin, and like him excelled in 
Shylock and Sir Archy AhicS%it\a}im ; a ctuifmcd actor, ami 
a wayward man, but highly impressivt* in what he could do. 
His artful villains have been fouiul fault with for looking too 
artful and villainou.s ; but men (»f that stamp are apt to look so. 
The art of hiding is a considerable one ; but habit will betray it 
after all, and .stand foremost in the coimtenanct'. 'fhey who 
think otherwise are only too dull to see it. Besides, Cooke 
had generally to represent bold faced, aspiring art, and to hug 
himself in its triumph. 'Hiis he <Ud wiili such a gloating 
countenance, as if villainy was pure luxury in him, and with 
such a soft inward retreating of his v<iice — a wrapping up of 

himself, as it were, in velvet so <iitferent from his ordinary 

rough way, that sometimes one couhl almost have wished to 
abuse him. — Lei^h IIunL 
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1757-1823. 

Died, near Lausanne, on the 26th of February, J. P. Kemble, 
bsq., in his sixty-sixth year. On the 24th it appears he rose 
rell, and went to an adjoining room to speak to Mrs. Kemble, 
,nd then returning to his room was observed to totter in his 
;ait. Mrs. Kemble noticed this and assisted him to his chair, 
)ut getting worse Dr. Schole was sent for, who found him in 
he position described, but already altered and exhibiting very 
infavourable symptoms — ^his left side had suifered a decided 
.ttack, and he could with difficulty articulate. He seemed ex- 
remely anxious to spare the feelings of Mrs. Kemble. Dr. 
‘chole, with the assistance of his old attached servant, George, 
lelped him to his bed, and in the act of conducting him there, a 
econd attack took place, so suddenly that his clothes were 
ibliged to be cut asunder, in order that he might the more 
peedily be let blood. But nature was fast exhausting j nor 
:ould he ever make use of his speech after a few words which 
le had uttered on Dr. Schole's arrival. He, however, 
ssented or dissented by signs of the head until within two 
LOurs of his complete extinction. His last intelligible words 
rert “George, George.” In fine, a third attack, on Wednes- 
ay the 26th, just forty-eight hours after the first, proved fatal : 
ioiigh to a stranger he might appear to suffer, it is the opinion 
f the doctor that he was long insensible to the acute feelings 
fpain. He had imagined that the climate of Italy would 
rove beneficial to his health ; but having arrived in Rome three 
lonths before under unfavourable circumstances of the season, 
e became worse and worse, so that the English physician. Dr. 
Ilarke, hurried him away to return to Lausanne, where he had 
een comparatively well. His occupations were his books and 
is garden — the latter was his predilection ; it was resorted to 
y him with the first rays of the sun, and kept in a state of 
iltivation rarely to be surpassed. He was the eldest- son of 
[r. Roger Kemble, and was bom in 1757, at Prescot, in Lan- 
ishire. He received the first part of his education at the Roman 
atholic seminaryat Sedgeley Park,in Staffordshire, and was after- 
ards sent to the University of Douay to be qualified for one of 
le learned professions. Here he soon became distinguished 
r that talent for elocution which afterwards raised him to 
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such eminence. Having finishcil his aoa'lcmit'al studies he 
returned to England, and, preferring the stage to either of the 
professions for which he had been intiunled, he performed at 
Liverpool, York, ami Kdinhiirgh. U'hile at York, Mr. Kemble 
introduced a now species of entertainment, t'onsisting of reci- 
tations of some of the Odes ot' .Nfasmi, (\)llins, ami Oray; the 
tales of Le Eevro and Maria, from Sterne ; and other poiWir 
pieces in prose and verse. In these he was particularly suc- 
cessful, and they coutrihuted to increase his reputation. In 
Edinburgh he delivereil a lecture oi' his own composition, on 
Sacred and Profane Oratory, which, from the talent and sound 
criticism it disijlayed, gained him the reputation of refinee) 
taste among men of letters. lie afterwartls [Ku-fonued for 
two years with flattering sueee.ss in Dublin. Mr. Kemble made 
his first appearance in Loudon, at Drury Lane 'I'heatre, in the 
character of Jlamhiy September 30th, His reception 

was most encouraging, but he had not an opportunity of fully 
developing his powers till the retirement of Mr. Smith, in 1788, 
who had been in possessit>n t)f almost all the principal 
parts both in tragedy and eomedv. On llie secession of Mr, 
King, Mr, Kemble I )ceame manager of Drury I .ane 'rheatre, 
whicli office he filled till 1796. Shortly afterwanls he resumed 
the management, ami held it till the <*onclusion t>f the .season 
i8oo-r. In 1803 Mr. Kemble visited tiie (amtinenl, for the 
purpose of intnxlucing to the British stage whatever he might 
find worthy of adoption in foreign theatres. He spent a twelve- 
month at i^aris and Mmlrul, where he was honoured with that 
marked consideration which his eminent talents merited. On 
his return he purchased a sixth part <»f the prt*perty of Covent 
Garden Patent, and Ijeeame manager <jf that theatre, which 
situation he filled till a season or two before his retirement. 
During his management in Lombm Mr. Ki-mble revivetl seve- 
ral pieces of merit, and ada[aetl many <»f our immtirtal hard’s 
productions to the taste of modern times. He was also the 
author of ‘‘ Belisariu.s,’' a trage<ly wiiidt was acted at Hull in 
1778, but never printed ; tlic " hemale ( a farce, acted 
at York in 1779, not printed ,• t) ! It’s Im[>(issible !’* (altered 
from the “Comedy of Errors'’), a comedy performed at York, 
1780, this was also never printed ; the Pannel,” a farce taken 
from BickerstafPs “*'ris Well it’s no Worse;” “'bhe Farm 
House,” a comedy ; “ Love in Many Masks,” a cotnedy ; “ Lo- 
doiska,” a musical romance; “Celadon and Idorimek” a 
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comedy, which has not been priiUotl Mr. Kemble also pub- 
lished, about the year i 7S0, a small eolUa-tion of verses, under 
the title of Fugitive PitM t's.” 'I'liey were juvenile iJroductitms, 
and it is said that the very day after their publication he was 
so discontented with them when in print that ho destroyed every 
copy he could procure ; stnne few, however, esca pet I the general 
immolation, and one oi' them, at a sale a few years since, fetched 
3/. 5J>*. Of Mr. Kemble, as an a< U)r, most have been able to 
form their own estimate. In private life he was a sehohir and 
a gentleman.— dAvec// <// //wc tp /Wx ihmh. 

The most supernatm.d <»f at tors. 

This great aettw, and amiable and aeeonipli.shed man, left 
the stage in iSiO, and <lied the .»6th of Ke!)ruary, 1823, at 
Lausanne. In Ids mvn d.iy he had no ecnnpetitor in any walk 
of tragedy; aiul thnse (of wlunn I knew several) who re- 
mcmhoretl Harry, Mossop, Heiulers<m, and Oarrick, admitted 
that in ( harat tias of high Iragie tlignity, such as Jlamiety 
Coriohinmy AkxitttJtr, Ctthu he exeelled all his predee.essors 
almost as mut h as Ids sister <lul all aetresses in the female 
characters of tin' s.om* heii»u' i lass, I never .saw any that 
apiiroached to either, .Slu‘, it is agreed, was never excelled, 
and he by (lariick aUme, ami by tlirru k only itt his universality. 
In such chanteters as I ha\e mentioned, those who had seen 
both prefenvtl Kt-mbb-, uhose counteiiaare and figure were 
both suited to those part i. /. //'. (>i»Xv7\ BoswaTs Jo/ufSOfiA 

Kcinhlc was uujMipiil.ir with all hut the arisux’ralic iiortion 
of his audience, to whom e\t lusively he was Uf'cused of paying 
court. He is said to have been proud ami authoritative in 
hi.s bearing Uiwards titheis, and to have given tlisgusl by llu; 
affectation widt h was exhibitisl in his manners, language, and 
even in his ailing. An amusing inslanre of this w«'i.s .shown 
in the obstinacy with which he ( ontemled that the word ac/id 
shouhl he pnmoimct’d as it is written, aik/ie^ and in the 
pertinacity with whit h he held himself to that pronunciation. — 
Thomas Itrhjif, ** ('arioatufo HhiaryT 

Is it not also much to recollect Kemble, when he too was 
after the high Roman tasldon, and tlie lust of the Romans? 
Some persons begin now ia praise him for his classical and 

^ “Was not /./;.» ?*’ wrote Itynm, *H*‘Wti<ad:ii’ly tlu* Inst look, 

I wasrAwto him, ;iuil never saw ;ui Kitglish eoutueimnce half m> expres* 
livcP’v v.//? f*/ /iyrm. 
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erudite performance of c'crlain (‘luiractors, ns though he hud 
been denied the power of toucliing; the tenderer syinpalhies 
of our natures ; but who has seen him in the Stranger or 
Penruddock and not shed tears from the deepest sources? 
His tenderly putting away the son of his treaeheroiis friend, 
and inconstant, but unhappy mistress, examining his counter 
nance, and then exclaiming, in a voice which developed a 
thousand mysterious feelings, “ \’ou are very like your mother,” 
was sufheient to stamp his excellence in the pathetic line of 
acting. But in this respiect Mrs. Siddons was a disadvantage 
to him. I enter into no comjiarison between their merits* but 
it would have been fair to remember that the sorrows of a 
\voman formed to be admired aiul revered are in general more 
touching, more softening, than tlu)se of a warrior, a philosopher, 
or a statesman. I, always saw him with [mn descend to the 
Stranger, It was like the genius in the Arabian talc going 
into the vase. Idrst, it seemed so unlikely kr should meet 
with such an affront, and this injured the pixdiabiiity of the 
piece ; and next, the Stranger is really never dignified, and one is 
always in pain for him, poor gentleman ! J//y. K, Trench^ 

1822, ^^jRmains'' 

No man could <leliver brilliant dialogue the dialogue of 
Congreve or of Wycherly he<'ause none understood it half so 
w'cll as John Kemble. Mis la/rnttne, in “ I .ove for Love,” 
was, to my recollection, faultless, lie {lagged sometimes in 
the intervals of tragic passion; he wouhl slumbm- over the 
level parts of an heroic character ; his Marbeth has been known 
to nod. Blit he always seemed to me to be [larticulaiiy alive 
to pointed and witty dialogue, 'llie ri‘Ia\ing levities of 
tragedy have not been touched by any sima* him. d'ho playful 
court-bred spirit in which he condescemled to the players in 
Handct, the sportive relief whi<'h he tiuvw into tlic darker 
shades of Richard^ (Iisa{)peared witli him. He had liis sluggish 
moods, his torpors, Imt they were the halting stones and 
resting-places of liis tragedy, poIiti<‘ savings ;iud fetches of the 
breath, husbandry of the lungs, where naturt? pointed him to 
be an economist, rather, I think, than errors of judgment,— 
Charles Lamb, 

The daughter of a nobleman is said to have disexwereda 
strong passion for Mr* Kemble, which induced the kithcr to 
send to him, and after stating the circumstance, he observed 
that effectual meams were Uikeu to prevent an union between 
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Mr. Kemble and his daughter, should they mutually wish it. 
He then proposed to Mr. Kemble that if he would relieve 
him from the duty of being a sentinel over his daughter by 
marrying some other lady, he would present him with 4000/. ; 
but diat it must be done within a fortnight. Mr. Kemble com 
sented, and married Mrs. Brereton j but it is said the noble lord 
did not keep his promise,' and that Mr. Kemble never received 
a shilling from him . — Life of Kemble^ 1828. 

John Kemble was often very amusing when he had had a 
good deal of wine. He and two friends were returning to 
town in an open carriage from the Priory ^Lord Abercom’s), 
where they had dined ; and as they were waiting for change at 
a toll-gate, Kemble, to the amazement of the toll-keeper, called 
out in the tone of RoUa^ We seek no change; and least of 
all such change as he would bring us !” When Kemble was 
living at Lausanne, he used to feel rather jealous of Mont 
Blanc j he disliked to hear people alwa3'‘s asking, “ How does 
Mont Blanc look this morning?*' — S, Rogers's “ Table Talk." 

Fair as some classic dome, 

Robust and richly graced, 

Your Kemble’s spirit was the home 
Of Genius and of Taste — 

Taste like the silent dial’s power, 

That when supernal light is given, 

Can measure inspiration’s hour, 

And tell its height in heaven. 

At once ennobled and correct. 

His mind surveyed the tragic page, 

And what the Actor could effect. 

The Scholar could presage." 

Thomas Campbell. 


^“Sheridan’s translation of the ‘Death of Rolla,” wrote Mrs. 
Trench, “ under the name of ‘Pizarro,’ has brought him 5000/. per week 
for five weeks. The sentiments of loyalty uttered by RoUa are supposed 
to have had so good an effect, that on die Duke of Queensberi-y’s asking 
why the stocks had fallen, a stockjobber replied, ‘Because at Dmiy Lane 
they had left off acting ‘ Pizarro.’ ” — Memoirs. ^ ^ 

“ Not always. He once designed to iplay Machea/h in the “Beggars 
Opem,” a part about as much suited for him as Isaac Mendoza in tl'C 
“Duenna,” and it is notorious he played Charles S^irfacem the “ Sclioc 
for Scandp^” against the advice of evciy one competent to advise, until 

K 2 
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When Kemble was appointed stage-manager of Drury Lane, 
his fine classical taste and judgment saw at once the ridiculous 
costume handed down from the days of Shakspeare and 
Garrick — such as a stiff-skirted coat for Othello^ breeches, 
waistcoat, black face, white full-bottomed wig, and three- 
cocked hat. He accordingly searched the engravings and 
paintings of former ages, and had the historical drama dressed 
in the proper costume of its period. This great benefit to the 
legitimate works of the country must be ascribed to John 
Kemble, and to no other.* — DonahhofCs ^^Recolkdunu.'' 

The theatre opened for the after-season on Monday, May 25 
(179s), with “Hamlet’' and the “Village Lawyer;” Hamlet 
Mr. Kemble, his first appearance these six years ; and if twenty 
guineas had been offered for a ticket or a place in the boxes, 
it could not have been purchased. In all my life I never saw 
people more anxious to get into a tlieatre. Every avenue was 
crowded at an early hour ; and after tl\e theatre was filled, I 
may safely assert many hundreds went away. Kemble’s re- 
ception was quite rapturou.s ; every one seemed delighted— 
those who had seen him, at tlie return of their former favourite, 
and those who had not seen him, at his figure and appearance. 
The applause was continued to six or seven peals, lleing out 
of the play, I went in front, and never had so great a treat. 
His Hamlet certainly must be ranked as one of his best parts. 
In the scene with Rosencrantz and Gidhlcnsteni^ after the play, 
if is customary with other actors, when performing that 
character, to address themselves entirely to Giiildcnstmi’-^ 
“ Can you play upon this pipe ?” But Kemi)le, after speaking 
to him, and “ entreating,” turns to Rosmerauiz — “Canjwf’ 
when standing between tliem, and alternately surveying them 
with scorn, he addres.ses them: “ How' jkjoi* a thing,” &c. 
This, however trifling the alteration may appear, has a much 


laughed out of it by Ijcing asked, Mr. Keiiible, you have long given us 
Chm-lcs's martyrdom ; when shall wc have his retiiorathm Kn. 

^ lu Garrick’s time Macbeth \vt)re a suit t>f hlack slIU, with silk stockings 
and shoes, buckles at the knees and feel, a fuIl-lK>Uonied wig, and a swonl. 
The anomaly, however, seems to disappear, when we read tluit in 1770 a 
well-dressed gentleman wore a mixetl silk coal, pink satin waistcoat, 
breeches covered with .silver net, white silk stockings with pink clocks, 
pink satin shoes and pearl buck I e.s, high hair, well pi»wdered and stiiflcd 
with pearl pins, and a mushroom-coloured slock covered with point lace, 
— Ivn. 
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better effect than addressing only one, as it disposes the three 
figures better. — Charles Matheivs. 

In January, 1777, they drank tea and supped at Mrs. 
Siddons’s; there Mrs. Inchbald first saw her brother, Mr. 
Kemble, who seems to have been pleased with his new 

acquaintances He was now in his twentieth year, his 

countenance remarkably striking, his figure, though muscular, 
slender ; he greatly exceeded the usual measure of learning 
among young men, was very domestic in his habits, and fond 

of a friendly fireside Mrs. Inchbald seems to have paid 

him the homage of a very particular study as a character out of 
the common road, and consequently in some danger of losing 
his way; for as to the powers of his genius, perhaps tliey 
needed the brilliant success of his sister to warm them to their 
full expansion, and prepare the public for a style of acting some- 
what scholastic and systematic. — Boaden's of TnchbaldJ' 

Kemble came into a part with a stately dignity, as if he 
disdained to listen to nature, however she might whisper, until 
he had examined and weighed the vnlue of her counsel. — 
B. R. Haydon. 

I like him equally well with Cooke, but I think it is hardly 
right to draw a comparison between them, as the line of 
characters they each excel in is quite different. Kemble could 
not play Sir Pertmax like Cooke, nor could the latter play 
Pien'e or Co?'ioIan2is like Kemble. — C. R. Leslie. 

Of Kemble I must say that in several characters, particularly 
in those of the Roman and the Misanthrope, he was un- 
questionably the finest actor I ever saw, and off the stage his 
unaffected simplicity of manner rendered him most pleasing 
and entertaining. One instance of this simplicity I well 
remember. Meeting him at a dinner in the city, not long 
after he had performed Charles in the “ School for Scandal," 
when our flattering host, asserting that this character had been 
lost to the stage since the days of Smith, added that Kemble’s 
performance of it should be considered as C/iarleds Restoration, 
to this a less complimentary guest replied, in an undertone, that 
in his opinion this performance should rather be considered as 
Charted s Martyrdom. Our witty critic, however, did not speak 
so low but that the great tragedian heard him ; when, to our sur- 
prise and amusement, instead of manifesting indignation, he 
smiled and said, “ Well now, that gentleman is not altogether 
singular in his opinion. A few months ago, having taken a glass 
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too much, I inadvertently (juanvlled with a gentleman in the 
street. This gentleman called on me the following morning 
for an explanation. ‘ Sir/ suitl 1, ‘ when 1 commit an error, I 
am always ready to atone for it ; and if you will only name 
any reasonable reparation in my i,)Owei- ‘ wSir/ interrupted the 
gentleman, ^it oiu'e 1 meet your i>roposal, and name one. 
Solemnly promise, in the presence of this my friend, that you 
will never play Charles Surface again, and I am perfectly 
.satisfied.’ Well, I did promise^ nut from ttereosit}\ a.s you may 
suppose, gentlemen ; ^ but because, thuugli Sheridan was 
pleased to say that he liked me in the part, I certainly did not 
like myself in it ; no, no more tlian that gentleman who has 
just done me the favour to <'aU it Charles's JMartyrdoml' — Jf, 
Reynolds. 

Mr. Kemble did not, like his sister, burst on the town in the 
full maturity of his powers. lie was a gentleman and a 
scholar, with signal advantages of person, and with almost 
equal defects of voice, who det<'rmined to become a noble 
actor, and who siuxeetletl by inlinitc perseveraiux and care, 
assisted doubtless by the repulatitm and the inlluence of Mrs. 
Siddons. lie formed a high standard in his own mind, and 
gradually rose to its level. At his very last, in all characters 
whit;h were within the .sctqa: of his phvsical t apacity, he played 
his best, and that best scemetl absolute perfe<’lion. His 
career, therefore, may he reviewed with that calm and in- 
creasing i)leasure, with whicli we farntfinplah* the progressive 
advances of art; instead of the feveii.sh adiniiatiou and dis- 
appointment whicli arc alternately extated hy the history of 
those who have played from impulse in tlio first vigour of 
youth, and in after-days iiave been compelled languidly to 
retrace the vcstige.s of their early genius. Ai lirst he had but a 
limited choice of characters; he was (»p|»nsed by Henderson, 
to whom he was then unecpuil, and rivalled by Smith, who held 
possc.ssion of the chief parts in tragetiy as well as comedy till 
he left the stage. For a long lime, Holman and even Pope 
divided public favour with him; Init the seeds of greatness 
were deeply implanted in his nature, and the tietennination to 
cultivate and mature tliem. Kven after he bceame manager 
and obtained an uneasy and invidious powi.r, there were not 
wanting accidents to reUird his [irngress, ( 'otjke, in spite of his 
iniprudences, perhaps hy the aid of some <jf them, beat him on 
his stage in the estimation of the vulgar ; Master fletty obscured 



him for a .season: aiul th<* O. P.‘ disrurhaitas ungencmusly 
begun by the .md iiupriuitairly ivsisUul by the mauugors, 

seriiini in paiiibil Uj tlif and fretted the 

haughty spirit whieli it t i»uld nut .suIhIuc. Hut resolution 
prevailed ; he went on r.dmly studyiin: tlie t«rineiples of his 
art, and sueeeeded at la.st, in presenting the stateliest pictures of 

1 Covont (I.u'dt'U TIumOv u.i. «nt St |ttriutu*i' toth, iStuS, mul Wiift 

ui)\v in Viipul el'nMitie.. It. tO‘i»t‘vuiuv; Icvl u\ ilu* most cx- 

tmtirilimuy tfuMtJH.il UMt . tU if du < uutunv »*v»*i wirm - .vHl. Immetliately 
after thoilVanu fi*»u tfi** KeiuMe -mIh Ui* I ,i Mili.criptiou to iv- 

Ijuilil it, whu li v\a . .;ri (ilv ijl!t { u|». Um' ImsI.- ii| \Mit(iuiu(trrl:iml eou- 
trilmlma U*J» tlnni iM t .. Mi.' fa .i .{.•lu* »'t tiu* imw hiiil* ling was 

hill i»y the l‘nn* »' ' i U a. . .m (Ur f.i a «lav * t (lu- \i if tSuS, autl it was 
ciiuipletol with .nJi lapiaav di it nn f};»‘ iStl» i.t Si-pti*mluT, iSu), it was 
opeiud with “ \t.i» lu tli, ' K‘ lul-S- hiuia li .4»|u Mmii; tti tiu* ehantetea* (»f 
J/ai'.V//). lu till' u* w .ui.m,/* ui. nt a i*.\v *.1 j«uvat»' hoxes loiimnl tfie 

ihii'il tier uit'Ka l*i* e, I If ‘ fiumiiiu- mI ♦ tdi bus ;uul of tht* ailjoia- 

iu;.; Htiiiu u.l • t‘' Iw .li -i i:i! ' Im t?ji' I i .U- «•( lli»- .i-vriul lu'fUjUUltS. 'I'i» 

muko lIu’aM'Vti.i'udns it V -i’ .muiM lati ai. lut lIu* laiMt thr t omloit » of the 
rest uf the aiidi^ n. r » -n .sart tblv dumm .11* *1. I’l* i iuwu all, the 

theatre upou l uitii .m ?5;vj i.' >1 tU.‘ pilt, ., tli,- pit lu-iug raised tiom 
3,f. (»*/. t‘> 4>., and t!i‘' . Sl'Sh <• . r*« 7*. Th** inaiia)‘»*i‘ said that tills 
was msT'..aiv f t i!).- -i t , mI irbiMMiiia the thoativ ; tmt 

the jiufifu' dt i i,u* i ih.a flu' -.M pn= . . u* h‘ siittn n-ut, auil tIuU the new 
urns wi'u* a iu« t* r . .!* !i .11 t < t u i! t‘* pay ruonumts salaries to 

fiiiviy.**'^*! • hfa* M id uii>' t a il ua » ah * lud l‘*rti eut*atted :u a week 

lu lii'I'liiUU tHii lH;;le . *aii> I. t ‘o lu .t hj uSi i.t O pU'.rnt.ltinU, wllieh 

was Muiiday, th»- I'ui-mt '(m iv up i * a * i‘*udrd tIu iiu', ,iiid thf audieiiee 
siTiufil lu l-e Im.i lu ,! dmii.ej u .it tlu- {.i.tiiiy wt ilu" dissuatioiis until 
KfUiiiU* niadi* lui uppr.o.ou* •■u t!u- .1 A hunt aitriupl at atiplausi* 
jful up l»y hi . «*u a li u u i . u I , »ii .m ui .f utt *hMunrd by an uvripowerin^j 
imise wf ya’ua., Vvfu'h dLar hnn fuun llit* •'aj.je. Mrs, 

Sithluns ilu*n » iiju" !..s aaid, bat }u**t 'airlj um b, tt»’i' nss*pliitn, Kemble 
had tUnlais'd lu- woal i n -i ju-.^- ui t-* flu pMpnlai t lanumr, but the next 
nip, lit and tfie nv.*,h* * I it ni. iMtitma* I with ni'ealer fury. On 

Wediu' .day nir.hf iln- i * Uijv.* b ■> u u*! t.« aildrrss the juu lienee, und 

atteiiipti’il ii» ni l'.*- a lu rih. u. u* ! hi . » ..iidm t, whiiii was not neceifted. 
Oil I'Vid.ty lu* pn .rijh ! Iinu . .’i .i ^ uu, and pr»*pMM'<t that the clecisitm of 
thedi.jmlf diitidd I pat t * .1 i u»iuuit*'r i«,ui]iMsed of the (luvci'Uoi* of tin? 
hank of I'aiid-ind, tIu- AiHun.v tb-maal, :m»l oiliet .. Uu Sat unlay night 
this was aeu'id i*», .m l fh** tio tfir w.t» ‘,11111 up until the ilecUbn was 
uhtaiiud, tile tdai'.viMis . ( at dsui li.tvitte in tin* uaMniime agreed to cancel 
luT riijpijjemrnf. < *11 ihr W* dn« ,d;iv t»dl»»wiiye tha theatre was i'e-oi>ened, 
Imt the teptiit mI ti<.' , .finuiirt, .* l-enie, *,l a vny uii ati daetory kind, the 
itjirwar liee.inie goMiri tiian «'’.er, 1 he tuanagt'i' is Nuid t*) have hired a 

j|rcat mnnliet *»! bM^n i, .uvl i.n fhe Kiiday night Inllowing, the various 
light, itu he pit g»u«' n the .ipp*Mv.u»*e nt a bnxing-schoul. During this 
|)ei'iod fverytlunu di .tingni .h*'d by the etiithel M. t*. (old jn’ices) became 
f;iihionab!e. 'Mh'i** n.i.'nn <K I*, lunctx Kitnliug It utterly iinpos«ible 
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Roman greatness, and giving the most appropriate expression 
to philosophic thought, that it had entered into modern iinagi- 
nation to conceive/ — Monthly J/di^tnlnr, 1825. 

Kemble has no dh/hiintio talent, if I may c‘oiu the phrase. 
Away from the lamj^s he was a mere private gentleman, and to 
most persons must have appeareil an exceedingly dull one. 
His mind was not obtuse, but his extreme slowness gave him 
all the appearance of obUisity. In allusum to his asthma, he 
was wont to say that no one else of his family knew the misery 
of “drawing on their own <*hest, and finding the chectiie dis- 
honoured.’' Kemble and Hetulerson were both subject at 
times to profound melaneholy ; Kean gave way to desiiondency, 
but that his habits sutficiently accounted for; with his two 
great predec:ess(»rs the ieeling secmctl to Ik‘ '*a part of them 
and of their natures.” Rtrords of o rotcra/L 

He seems to me always tt> play best those <'haraeters in 
which there is a }>redominating tinge of st»me over-inastering 
passion, or aciiuired habit of acting ami speaking, colouring the 
whole man, d'he tiatrician prule df ( orio/onus, tlie stouasm of 
Jh'iiiHs and Cato, the rapitl ami Imrrictl vehemence d Hotspur, 
mark the <*lass of charat:ters I mean, but he tails where a 
ready and pliable yielding to the events and tiassions of life 


to appea-se the riotcis in any ntlua* w.iy, KrmhK* jj-oa* in to thm. A 
pul>lic dinner was held, at winch lut le.. than five hundretl people attended, 
and Kemble came in jiersun to maUe an apolojjy f«n’ his eoiuluet. After 
dinner there was a crowiUrd theatre, and amhl eou .i»leralile uproar a humble 
apology was .acceptc<l from the manager. After their <lemands had been 
complied with, a large placanl was unfurletl, eoniaining the wonls, *‘We 
are .satisfied.” Thus ended this ex train* Unary eii«te‘.t.-' “ Canah 

iurc History I' Abruiyed, 

^ Kincry, Cooke, aiul Ineledon were «nu-e iiverheard *.tn?aking of Kemble. 
A fragment of their con versa! itni is pre .erved : 

Emery. Hie has no naUir ; luit a bit. iUu tiien he never wur the 
feyther of a child, ami that account . fin it.’ 

Cooke. *■ With the voice of an emasculateil I’ letu h lunn, and the face of 
an itinerant Israelite, he wtuihl compete with me, sir ; me -Gcorge 
Frederick Cooke I Wantetl me to play Horttho to his /Am/r/, sir 1 bet 
him play 61V that’s all X would like tt» hc.u’ him attempt the 
dialect’ 

Ineledon, ‘Attempt I The fact b, my ile.ir l»»y‘i, heM attempt any* 
thing.’ Here Ineledon illustratixl si»me of Kemble’s attempts in a way 
the reader must imagine, and Wi>un<l it up by saying, ‘ and, lastly, he 
actually attemptetl to sing, d—— me, in the presence of tlie national 
singer of Knglaua, Charles Ineledon; d-= mcr” 
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makes what may hr U'rnH‘<l a nmn* natural [»ersnnage. Aooord 
ingly, I think *his 3/ifrM/t, /.t\u\ an<l c'spoeially his Rhitanf, 
inferior in .s[)int ami truth. In iiamid the natural fixcal 
melancholy o( the prince places him within KembUAs range ; 
yet many (leli<*ate ami smlden turns of passion slip through his 
fingers. He is a lonlly vessel, gotully ami magnificent when 
going large l>efore the wind, Inti w.inting tlie facility to gt) “ /vv/f/r 
so that he is stuuctimes among the breakers before Ite 
can wear .ship. Vet we hvir in him an exeellent critie, an 
accomplisluul .scluilar, ami one wlui graeisl oiu* tiirlorn drama 
with what little it lias left t»f good .sense and gentlemanlike 
feeling. -AV/* /r. Xv//. 

Kemble was a culiivatiHl man, btit a poor creature when he 
put pen to paper, tu- otlierwise luul to bring out anything of 
mind.- -7! 

I went as I (uomised to see the new //izw/c/, \vh()se provincial 
fame had e\<'itc<l ycuir < itr»<isity as well as mine, 'rhere has 
not been sm*h a first appc'arance since yours; yet natnrts 
though she has been bomitifnl tii him in figure and features, 
has denied bitn a voici*. Now and then he was as deliberate 
in his delivery as if he hail Invn reaiiittg prayers, ami Iiad 
waited for the responses. 1 ie is a very handsome man, almost 
tall, and altm»st Iaiya% wiili features of a sensible, but fixctl and 
tragic cast. 11 is a< tiiiu is »».r.iceful, though somewhat formal - 
which ytHi w'ill fiiui it h.inl tt» believe, yet it is true. Very 
careful stmly appears in all he rays ami all be <loes ; but there 
is mure singularity ami ingenuity than simpli<*ity and fire. 
UiKin the whtde he strikes me rather as a finished h’rem h 
Iierforiner than as a vat let I ami vigorous h'mglisli actor. — 
Richard Sharpy io HcndrrMm, f/tr Ac/ar, 17145 . 

^ **(hie night, wfirn b>im Kniihle was |unf»»rmingats()nieoountiy thtyUrc 
one of his ntnst favuiirim part ., hr \va% imu'h iuttMnipttHl, from time to tinu*, 
Ijy the ‘u|ua}ling »»f a yuuiig vhihl in one of the ttHcries. At length, 
aiigova hy this rival p(’jhnmane«*, Kemhlr walked w'itri solemn step to the 
front of the stage, ami ;ot»Ui-. aiig the auilieuee in his most tragie tojus, 

‘ LmlifS mul tientlmim, nnlev, the iilay is stoj»petl, tlie eliild <‘:umot 
jH)ssihly go on.’ *fhe rttes I i»n the uiniienee of this canicst interference in 
favour of the eliild may In: eoneeive»U”*-yi Moore, 
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1758-^1822. 

The coiinlommce of Mr. Stephen Kemble was certainly hand- 
some, though not dark, like that of his elder brother. But 
his figure was encuiubered with llesh ; there wa.s uotliing of the 
heroic in his proportion, iiut had he personatetl Achilles, and 
sliouted at the tloor of his tent, he had equally slniek a terror 
through the army, and [irubably the whole city of 'froy. Me 
appeared on the a.ph of Septtunber, 178^^, at C‘o\’ent (Jarden 
Theatre, in the character of ( V/Vc. 7 c, and thus liy blacking his 
face parted with his only agreeable tlistinclion, Ikit he had 
nothing of the nohle and tliscriminating character of his 
family— at least, it did not enter into his acting, lie was a 
man of sense, and even of Siune literary attainments; but his 
declamation was coarse ami noisy, aiul his vehement passion 
was too ungovernable for sympathy. 

Stephen Kemble, who tliiMl in Durham, conducted the 
Sunderland circuit for years, aiul was also manager of the 
Glasgow Theatre, ilis AVA/*///* was an auraction ; for this 
gros.s character he couhl a<'t without studlng. 'fhere were 
others, too, he appeared in, .siudr as OZ/u'/A* ami llamld. An 

'Of Mrs. Stfplu’U Kt'itil»U% u witt»r tu /•?./. .1 /,/,;. /'///(•, 1852, 

said There weivlVw ni«nvdi'li{d»Uul .h iu lur tlay. In spoakiuj^ 
she had a clear silver vuiee, *ium.{ um.iiul, nn*.! mel.nieh»>Iy ’ (thniigh 
she was not a little of a viwu, uu«l in puvw .pitr oiu e nluma hit a pieee 
out of the shoulder of Ih'iiry Juhu .Nui, in ih.v/.*, while Ijeiuiiuij 

over ‘ my heautifiil, my hr.iu*/ in the maiern.d i hai .ti ler tif /.,/t/j' Ran- 
do!ph\ and she smig with the NWcelr.t p.aito.. I'lmu in.iuy lair eyes now 
shut have we seen her Ofdidui draw leai . in the ni.ul i rue, aiidWic was 
a delidop y/zZ/W, and an aUMgether ineMmi.atahl*' i'.z-'z i'. Nut so lovely 
as the fair O’Neill, nor .so romnniii*. f*»r .lie h.id ehildi'ett ; hut her 

eyes had far more that uue»msuou .Iv alluunj» e\|»ie . .ion of iuuueenee 
aiul voluptuousness which must have iluMic.dt the long hinges of 

the large lamping orbs (a.'« ) of the fuiu I Italian who .it fourteen was a 
bride, and hut for that fatal sleeping diaught, eie liitt en wouM have been 
a mother. In Cat/icrinr^ again, vve have nioie titan oitie liei-n deliglited 
to see her play the <le\il. 't*o her it w.u iu«t « \riv nt.m, wi* eau a.-.uii; 
you, that was able to he a /IZ/v/e/z/e. In all tin* p.tit . .he pl.iyed slie was 
nupassiimed ; and all goiwl judge-, who leimndH r her will .ijpee with us 
in thinking that she w*as an acti*'ts, nut (#nly ut talent hut <if geniui/' Her 
in.'iuleu name was Satehell. lUiadeu is enlhmaaau' in her praise. Sec 
“late of Siddon-s,” pp. 214, 215, vol. i. Ku. 
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cni^niving is still in i*Ki ai*iuv t»rSti-nluMi KfiuMo in X\\c. PnHi'<:oJ 
Diwnarh in ^ni oM t'asliit>nt*»l hlat k roat, bri'tu'hos, vest, shoes, 
buckles, aiul :i lar^e tUnvin;* auhiini \vii». 1 am not in possession 
of iiis costume for tV^'ivVls but slumltl iiiuu^ino trt)ni this that he 
dressed the ut>l»le Mu«»r nuu-h astkmu k was in the habit of 
doing— coa U luvoi l u's, ami a white juilge’s wii^. He selected 
white as it matehed his emupU-xituu What ideas thejMiad of 
costume in tlu)si' days! In 1S15, in Seotlaud, I have seen 
Madhih dresseil in an olfu er’s reil ei»at, sash,hliu‘ pants, Hessian 
boots, and a < tu Lod hat. Stt-plmn Kemble personated 
Otiiiilo one nudit in the <llas);t>vv ‘riu atre, and a eire,uinslan<*e 
occurreil in the l.i.i st em* \vhi< h turned the tragedy into a 
comedy. When the lud <»f was arranged, the 

property nuut, bein;' a new luiml, ami in eager anxiety to liave 
everything right ami pr»>|uT. ht for a i/h/^vz/vv* plaeetl 

something umler the betl whtrh ir. always ilis[»enseil with. 'I'he 
curtain drew up and Krmi«!»‘ entrrt'th speaking the solilo((iiy, 
“My soul, it is ihet an .e, il i , tlu* « anse A tillering took i)laee, 
and then a lan;;h, Strphrn Ki-mbli' slopped, hjoked artmiid, 
ami perceiving t hi* tau.o of the hdarity, rushed olf the stage, 
scizetl tile unlm kv pinj.ritv man liy the ueek as lie wouhl 
ami roared out, \ ill. on ■ vdlaiu ’The terrified wretch cried, 
“Oh, sir, pardon mo ! I a ..lurynu I cinildn't gi‘t the loan of a 

white one au\ v\ lietr." "* <'/ (/// . /e/e/’,’’ 

StejdifU Kt-mbli* wa . lioin imimslialoly alter the eondusion 
of the jjertbriiMm e o| Sbak .pi an*’:, •* Ilfiiry N’llb,” in a small 
temporary tluMiro .it King.iown, Urrrfontshire, his mother 
liaving enai ti’d /hfUVH that uight ; ami Stephen was 

iishered into i’'d.h in »*at tho viay [jeiioil when, a<a;ording to 
the l»lay, the /V;v pu.ithih is Mip[«osed to be burnd 
Stephen luarili’il Mi >’. .'-siti lu ll, ami their sou Harry followed 
the dramatic foiium . <»l hi» lather, ha* Mr.s. S. Kemhlc 
was coiihnetl within twu hour , of her having pigrfonned Yarko 
at the Hayuiaiki't 'rhr.ito*. Mr, Stephen Kemble, who.se 
oliesity untitled him i«.i the staga*, was an actor tif great talent, 
ami an amialde man. ( hi om* ot t asiim he otfended Indedon, 
who having exhan aetl Ina vuenuiry for .some tangible cause lor 

^Thii i‘i :i'i }'/»Mn :i . tlir Mihlia Capl.iia, who **\i'laime«l : **TiilIc ol 
c<mu;ith-m f'i ! Why, n, «>u iIh* v«’ry Uay ihut Napi»h*tm fsrapol from St. 
Hdcuii I ituiiihr-l .it il»e hf4‘l **t tuy to Wunnwooil Scuihs 

ivn. 
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reprehension, at last said, “ In fixet, no good can be cxpccte 
of a fat fellow who ■— //crvv was shaved hi his life r wStephen ha 
no beard. — Ih'conis oj a J e/ei'au, 

Stephen Kemble has a soul under that load of fat, whic 
soul wi// 00/0 out; but John’s is barred up by his ribs, 
prisoner to Ins prudence.- Edmund Kean. 

Stop — we had forgotten Stei>hen the Fat, who used to pla 
Ea/siajf, lie had a tine face of his own, l)ut that boundles 
belly spoile<l everything. Vet \vc have seen him enact JIamh 
for his own benefit, 

** Oh tluit tUU to(i, tcHi stilitl woiilil luclt, 

Tliaw, and rcsulve iisdf inli> a tlcw!’* 

was a wish that, if granted, had ilrowned the pit. Had he beei 
a slim youth, he had l)een a <-apital atdor, and could havi 
played well AVz/yw or Vonuii E'orvaL I‘‘or Ste[)hen KembL 
was a man of ex’cellent talents, and taste too ; and we have j 
volume of his poems, presented to ourselves one evening aftc 
the play in the Shades at Whitehavmi, in whicli there is con 
siderable powers of language, and no^ {Udiidcuny either 0 
feeling or of foncy. He had humour if not wit, and was t 
pleasant companion and worthy man. He was among tlu 
best of our proviiK'ial managers. -Jehu Hl/sou, 

In talking about Steiiheu Kemble, whose sole tiualificatior 
for acting Ea/sfajf was his being able to tlo it without .stuffing 
laittrelF .said, “ d'he most dilticult <‘haraeter I know to ac 
without stutfing is a fillet of veal 1 1 have seen it attempted 

but it failed .” — Moords '^DiaiVy' 1824. 

One of the great Histrionic Dymisty, Stephen Kemble, has 
lately amused the town by Ins perfurmanee of Ea/staff, 
exhibited the humours of the jovial knight with skill enough tc 
make the audience lauglu Hut he was perhaps the first actoi 
who ever i)layecl tlie /at knight to the life. His remarkable 
corpulence qualified him to play the <*haraeter without stuffing, 
'i'he good humour of his visage was fully et[ualled by the pro 

^ Henry LattrcU Wius a well-kiu)wu wit, a regular habitni of Hollanc 
House, and popular as a iathci\ in <l;iys when the pt»w‘i*r of conversing 
well could confer fame. lauly HU*'! .ine,tijn jmihably paid him a just com- 
pliinent when she said, 'I'he conversant m ot Mr. lautivll makes me think, 
while that of many others only amuscs me.” He tlivtl in 1851, in tlu 
eighty-first year of his age. He priutoi several performances, but nothiu[j' 
survives him. — E d. 
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taberance of his stomach; and if the ^^totus in se feres afqtte 
rctimdus'' of Horace, is the poet’s definition of a good man, 
the actor rose to the summit of human vir^e. The best 
prologue since the days of Garrick ushered in this singular 
pcrfonnance ; — 

** A Falstaff here to-night by nature made, 

Lends to your favourite bard his ponderous aid. 

No man in buckram he : no stuffing gear — 

No featherbed, nor e’en a pillow here ! 

But all good honest flesh and blood and bone, 

And weighing, more or less, some t/iiriy stone. 

Upon the northern coast by chance we caught him. 

And hither in a broad-wheel’d waggon brought him ; 

For in a chaise the varlet ne’er could enter, 

And no mail-coach on such a fare would venture. 

Blest with unwieldiness, at least his size 
\Vill favour find in every critic’s eyes.^ 

And should his humours and his mimic art 
Bear due proportion to his outer part, 

As once ’twas said of Macklin in the Jew, 

* This is the very Falstaff Shakspeare drew.’ ” 

Recollections of a Lover of Society} 


Richard Suett. 

1758-1805. 

Shakspeare foresaw him when he framed his fools and 
jesters. They have all the true Suett stamp — a loose and 
shambling gait, a slippery tongue — this last the ready midvnfe 
to a without-pain-delivered jest — ^in words light as air, venting 


^ The following brief notice of his death appeared in a contemporary 
paper : — 

“At the Grove, near Durham, died George Stephen Kemble, Esq., 
after a short illness, aged sixty-five. The name winch he bore was no 
ordinaiy one, and it buoyed him uj^ when his merit as an actor would 
have availed him but little. ITi.s professional character is too well known 
to require observation. The last time he appeared on the stage was for the 
benefit of a part of his family, on the 20th of last month, when he per- 
fomied Sir Ouustophcr Curry in ‘ Inkle and Yarico.’ He was then 
apparently in his usual state of health, but in a^ few days afterwaras lie w£« 
attacked by inflammation of the bowels, which disorder tenninated Ins 
mortal existence on Wednesday afternoon, about four o dock. In private 
life he was a social, lively companion.” 
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truths clcep as the centre ; with idlest rhymes tagging conceit 
when iHisiest singing with iMir in the tempest, or Sir Toby 
at the bulteiyduitch.— CV/if/Zey / jwA 

He was a jicrson, when living, much liked l»y his theatrical 
brethren. — Mrs, C. A/tr//ir:cs. 

They had both/ then very young men, been invited to 
attend the runeral of the poDr [dayer*’ b^tiett), and were 
j)laced in the same coa<‘h with Jack Hannister and ralmer. 
The latter sat wrapped ut» in angry and indignant silence at 
the tricks whiedt tlie two younger moi/rntrs (who, by the way, 
had known but little of Suett) were playing ; but .HannisteV, 
though much affected, nevertheless eouhl not refrain from 
occasionally laughing in the midst of his grief, while the tears 
were actually running from Ids tyes. At length, on the pro- 
cession reaching Fleet Street, on its way to St. Faul’s church- 
yard, where Suett lies buried, Mr. WhittU*. t'ommonly called 
“Jemmy Whittle,” of the firm of Laurie and Whittle, stationers, 
came to the door of his shop tt» se<* the remains of his old 
friend pass to their jilace <if rest. An obstructi(»n in the road 

at this moment caused a slunl delay ; when ( ‘ called out, 

in the exact voice and manner <»f the dead man: “Aha! 
Jemmy; oh, law! how <lo? < )h, dear! going’ to be buried! 
Oh, law! oh, lawk! oh, dear!”* 'The aMonisheil stationer 
rushed back to his lunise sluu keil, surj»rised, and possibly not 
a little alarmed at the souml (»f the familiar ttnies. It was a 
little singular that at the conclushin of the cenanony, as the 
benediction fell from the lips of the clergyman, a grinning 
urchin, perched on a tombstone <iose by the iron rails, begun 
vigorously to clap his hands. Sopracth al a com[)Iiance with 
the flaudik at tlic ador s grave struck the wluile t:ompany. 
The boy, however, on l>etug questiigied and taken to task for 
his irreverence, hlul)lK‘re<l liut, “ La. sir, ihetv was only them 
two dogs outside as wanUnl to thjit, :intl was afcartl to 

1 Namoly, Charles Mathews ami a irUtnl, a C , rtwv 

for his imitatbu i>t Siu'tt.— Ki». 

“ He was known, like I’uck, by //a, iut ! uur-times tkvpening 

to Ho^ho^hol with an invMsiible at i r arrival, prrhaps remoU’ly, 
from his ecclesiastical ctlucaluai, lbt«-ign t** hii pi«»ic.typc ttf O la\ 
Thousands of hearts yet rcspcmd to tin* ♦ hin ldnig »tf iJickySuctt, 

brought back to their rcUK'Uiln alter by thf taublul hati .rnpt t»f hin friend 
Mathews’s mimicry. 'I‘lie ‘ fuive iif ii.iturr oiuhl n> • bu 1 Itn go. ’ I le drolled 
upon the stock of these two syllables riclun- th-m ihr (*. Lmk 
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begin, so I just did it to set ’em on like.” — Bat'ham's “ Life of 

Hookr^ 

Few comedians have ever afforded more amusement than 
Suett. I cannot say that he was strongly characteristic, but 
he was diverting to every description of audience. — Boadeji, 

The actors of the bygone day had a characteristic humour \ 
the public then thought more of their sayings, cared less for 
their doings. Men would rather record in my time the bright 
things or the merry stories that Suett uttered, than delight in 
expatiating on his love of the lasses or the bottle. It was 
impossible to remain for any length of time angry with him ; 
he had about him an unconsciousness of offending that dis- 
armed you. It is not generally known that Dicky, in a comic 
part, nearly “damned” “Pizarro” the first night; but so it 
was. The part was ill-written, and its introduction ill-timed : 
and most furiously did the public hiss it. Sheridan was dis- 
tracted ; and Dicky, with the utmost gravity, said : “ This 
comes of putting me into a German di*ama. You know, sh*, 

^ The lives of most of our humorists exhibit but little room for merri- 
ment. You in vain seek for those pauses of distress which might enable 
the humorist to pass his joke and utter his laugh. What Hood said of 
himself, that his whole life was wasted in spitting puns and blood, seems 
true in a more or less severe sense of those who have made us laugh. In 
reading the life of Hook, you are pained to remark how much laughter is 
to be got out of his career of complicated misery — ^his career of debt, 
poverty, imprisonment, and penury. It is like looking at the face of a 
clown from whose eyes the broad painted smile cannot rob the hunger and 
the anguish. It is easy to charge such a man as Hook with being the 
author of his own misfortunes. He should have practised economy ; he 
should have been regardful of his own interests. The truth is, he should 
not have been bom with the nature that made it impossible for its flowers 
to blow but in the sunshine of pleasure. Remove from Hook that coidious 
wit, that fertile fancy, that fervid brain, and you would have left him pro- 
bably as sturdy and steady an economist, as faithful and vigilant a watch- 
man of his own interests, as any merch^t tailor or city magnate who ever 
piled a fortune of a hundred thousand pounds upon the boastful basis of a 
half-crown. For Hook it is impossible to claim genius. He was gifted 
with no great qualities. But what he wanted in value he made up in 
quantity. His mind was a garden in which bloomed a very great variety 
of plants, which had spmng, independent of culture, from a soil_ radically 
rich and generous. He must necessarily be injured in his reputati(m in the 
eyes of posterity, for he is remembered best by that which must be injurious 
to his dignity as a man of letters. Had he brought the same labour of 
judgment which he expended on his practical jokes to bear upon any one 
of his numerous powers, he might, perhaps, have achieved the highest dis- 
tinction in literature.— Ed. 
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I know nothing of German.” Poor Suctt had no wit, but an 
inhnitiide of humour. Parsons used to say that Suett walkcrl 
like ^camel-leoMrd^ — Records of a Stage Veteran, 

The very personification of weak whiinsi<'ality, with a laugh 
like a peal of giggles. Matlicws gives him to the life.— 
Lci^k Hunt 

Joseph MiuuU'n. 

There is one face of I^'arley, one face of Knight, one (but 
what a one it is!) of Liston ; but Muiulen has none that you 
can properly pin down and call his, When ym\ think he has 
exhausted his battery of looks in unaccountable warfare with 
your gravity, suddenly he sprouts out an entirely new set of 
features, like Hydra. He is not one. but legion ; not so much 
a comedian as a company. If liis nanu* could be multiplied 
like his countenance, it wouhl fill a playbill. He, and he alone, 
literally faees; applied to any other person, the phrase 
is a mere figure, denoting certain nuulit'H'atitms of the luiman 
countenance. Out of some invisible wardrobe he dips for 
faces, as his friend Suett used for wigs, and fetches them out 
as easily, I should not l^c surprised to see him some 
day put out the head of a river horse, or come forth a 


^ Suett could toll a cajnlul 'I'hr lu* r<*l;ite inimi- 

tably z— Among Aslleys cHUrsUuuw ufir inuny jrw who, when they 
accompanied him to the pri»viiu’i's h’ll ihrii’ t.uuitiri ht-hind thriu, A Mr, 
Colicn thus left a wife ;m<l large t.imily whd-.t he wa. lupirlng awiiy at 
Liverpool. In alH)Wt six weeks' time Mi -. <‘*»heu wniie a lamentable 
history of the family allliet it mi, emmiu’iu iiig at the very tt^p of a sheet of 
foolscap, and c<»vering <»ver three sidi-. ami a h.tlf with «letails of the 
numerous wants < if I-ypey, Kaehel, l aael, tVr, ‘I ht i m.imi >fript was t runs* 
initted to Cohen through .Mr, Villier., the .uomt. Slmrtly after 

Mrs. Cohen called upon the agent, and '^aid, ’M.itulv ye here; see vat a 
villin it is, Mr, Villk” **My name is Villin -.ay . die agent. “I 
knows it is, but 1 .s, ays Villis for short, .'^ee \.ti .1 villin it is - here’s the 
answer saying winch she prcKhuasl a large -beet of papi-r, on the centre 
of which was .simply written, “Write me uo more nunane” (nonsense). 
Another story of Sxictt’s was of a landlady of his, who was a great lover 
of gin. He would overhear her say, “ Ileity, go and get a <{uartern loaf 
and half a quartern of gin.” Off starte«l Hetty ; ^l»e was soon recalled. 
“ Betty, make it half a quartern hmf and a of ypn.” Hetty started 

again, again to be recalled. “Betty, on seeoml ihougitts, you tnayas 
well nmkc it all gin,” 
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iwit, or lapwing, some feathered metamorphosis. — Cftarks 

dijih. 

Mr. Munden was a great actor, and unlike the generality of 
low comedians” (that is, the representatives of broad comedy 
id farce), was really fond of acting — a rare instance in that 
tie of the drama. Liston, Mathews, and many others, after 
leir early furor subsided, became reluctant and dejected 
romoters of the public mirth. Mr. Munden, however, unlike 
lose, was an actor per se^ and might be said to have heart and 
oul in his vocation. Although it was believed that, for many 
ears past. Mammon led him on, still it is certain, independent 
f any other guide than his own fancy, he followed his art co?i 
more. Every playgoer of his time must have seen Mr. 
■lunden perform Obadiah in “The Committee, or Honest 
.''hieves” (if not, they are now to be pitied) ; and who of those 
as not a recollection also of the incomparable Johnstone 
Irish Johnstone) in Teague^ picturesquely draped in his blanket, 
nd pouring forth his exquisite humour and mellifluous brogue 
a equal measure? — Mrs, C. Mathews^ “ Tea-Table TalkT 

A little while previous to Munden’s retirement his health 
vas precarious, and Elliston agreed, in consequence, to give 
vlunden lo/. per night, instead of a settled weekly salaiy. The 
lumber of nights not being specified, the • lessee only called 
ipon the veteran’s services when he imperatively required 
hem. This, as Munden recovered, was wormwood to him. 
Towever, the time of retribution arrived. His Majesty bespoke 
L play and farce ; Elliston omitted Munden’s name, because 
he house would assuredly be full to the ceiling, and employ- 
ng Munden would be throwing lo/. away. But in the 
preen-room a notice was affixed, desiring all the company to 
^attend to sing the National Anthem.” This was enough: 
•Vlunden joined the group, and on the strength of the mana- 
gerial notice, claimed and received his lo/. that night. — 
Records of a Stage Veteran?' 


^ Munden had an unpleasant way of discouraging, if not of extinguishing, 
he flame of ambition in the youthful dramatic author’s breast. During a 
p.*een-room reading of a comedy he would sit making hideous faces, and 
vhen the three or five acts were concluded, plaintively remark, “My 
Drecious eyes, sir, but where’s the comedy?” 

Cherry once formed the scheme of takuig a company to Calcutta. The 
enns talked of were in keeping with the land of silver fountains and 
joldeii sands. A lac of rupees was offered to the “walking gentle- 
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Munden was one night playing with Jack Johnst< 
The Committee f in that scene where 7h7x'ue plies C 
with liquor from a black bottle, Johnstone, who played , 
was surprised to remark the extraordinary grimaces hf 
made over the draughts he gulped <lown. So irre: 
comical, indeed, were Munden's grimaces, that not on 
the audience shriek with laughter, but Johnstone was 
too convulsed to proceed. When the st'ene was over, Oi 
as usual, was borne otf the stage ; hut no sooner was he 
sight of the audience than he coinmencoil belU)wing 
stomach-pump. “ Ihu a dead man !** he sliouted. 
poisoned! Wiere^s the villain that filled that bottle?’ 
then in an agony of disgust, pointing io the empty bott 
in Johnstone’s hand, he cried, “ Lamp oii/ iampnah 
drop of it.” It was true: the property man had inistf 
bottle containing lamp-oil for one half filled with sherr 
water. When Mumlen had in some measure rei'c 
Johnstone naturally asked liirn why he shoiiUl, after tl 
taste, have allowed him to pour the whole of the filtl 
down his throat, when tlie slightest hint would have pre 
it Munden’s reply, in gasps, was as follows: — “ 
boy, I was about to do so ; but there was stub a glorioi 
at the finst face I made upon swallowing it, that I liadi 
heart to spoil the scene by iiiterrupliug the effect, the 
thought 1 should die every time you poiuctl the atx'urse 
down my throat.” 

Munden used to wheetlle Mom rielf out of a comic sc 
his benefit “ Dang it, my lujy,” lie would i ry, “you’re 
after my own soul, sir, I knew O'Keefe, sir, and ( 
Colman, sir, and every one of tliem, sir, in tiieir best 
but by the I.ord Murry, sir, none of ’t-m could write im 
song like you, sir,” Moncrieff, at last, grew tired of bein 
in this coin; ami when Joe <*ame as usual ftir his annua 
the dramatist hinted, with great delitai y, tlial a pec 


mail.” “ What is a lac t>f iisUi**! iIk* .u lui u» wlnuu t Ihmi 

the proposal, *M)u you know wlul ;t hu:k of uu iu y i .f*” u Jonl i\ 
*‘Ycs.’^ Well, a lac of ruptT, . e^at ily ihr uitu’ thiug.” 

Munden had a foolish way of t»l hr. r. I nc’ 

any book but a play,” jciul this sou of a pMidiro r : •‘po pluy hui 
whieh I myself actetl, aiul no iKUhou «*f ihaf p!,i.y Imi my <*wii f 
\VIien this was told to Charles Lamb, he ?Hud, '* t knew Munden w 
/ klki'c !iim.” — El). 
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recompense would be more grateful to his feelings. Muiiden 
suddenly remembered a pressing engagement, and vanished. 

Soon after Munden retired from the stage, an admirer met 
him in Covent Garden. It was a wet day, and each of the 
gentlemen carried an umbrella. The admirer^s was an ex- 
pensive silk,* Joe’s an old gingham. “So you have left the 
stage for ever, sir?” “ Yes, sir, yes \ I am getting old, you see, 
and the gout, sir, the gout.” “Ah, we shall never see your 
like again. Polonius^ and ^e 7 ?imy Old Dornton^ 

Cracky and a dozen others, in whose company I have passed 
many a happy hour, have all left the world with you. I wish 
you’d give me some trifle byway of memorial, Munden.” 
“ Trifle, sir?” “ Ay, any little thing by way of keepsake.” 

“Faith, sir. I’ve got nothing that ” “Oh, search your 

pockets.” “There are so many thieves about, that — but 
hold ! suppose, sir — egad ! suppose we exchange umbrellas 1” 
— Theatrical Anecdotes, 

He was the son of a poulterer in Brook’s Market, Leather 
Lane, Holbom, and was bom in the early part of 3758 ; his 
father died when he was young, and at the age of twelve young 
Joe was placed in an apothecary’s shop ; but becoming tired of 
physic, he turned his attention to the law. From an attorney’s 
office he descended to a law-stationer’s shop, and became 
what is termed a “hackney writer;” to one of the fraternity in 
Chancery Lane he was ultimately apprenticed. He was at 
this time a great admirer of Garrick, whose powers^ he well re- 
membered, and used to dilate upon ; this gave him the first 
desire for the stage. He was for some time a clerk in the 
office of the town-clerk of Liverpool; but his first regular 
engagement on the boards was as the representative of old men 
at Leatherhead. He had the actor’s customary provincial 
round at the theatres, and soon became a partner in the 
Sheffield Theatre. On December 2nd, 1790, a few nights after 
Incledon’s appearance, Munden made his bow to the Covent 
Garden audience as Sir Francis Grijpe, in the “ Busybody,” 
and Jeimny jFump in the “ Farmer.” He was the original 
representative of Old Rapid^ Caustic^ Lazarillo (in “Two 
Strings to your Bow”), Nipperkin^ Sir Abel Handy ^ and Old 
besides a host not now remembered. In 1813, in 
'Consequence of a quarrel respecting the amount of his salary, 
he joined the Drury Lane Company, making his first appear- 
ance there in Sir Abel Handy, Here he remained until the 
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31st of May, 1824, when he took his? farewell of the public in 
the character of Sir Robt'rt Jh‘amblt\ in the “ Poor Clentlcnian.” 
He was an excellent comic actor, aiul in some of his parts un- 
rivalled. In i)rivate life he was generally esteemed by a very 
numerous circle of acquaintanc'c, not more on account of his 
convivial qualities than for others more substantial. — Memoir 

of Joseph S/u'p/ierd Mufidefi^ iS^2. 

Mr. Munden was by far the greatest ctunetlian we oversaw; 
his vein of humour was the riche.st and^ most peculiar; his 
range of character the most extensive ; his iliscrimination the 
most exact and happy, aitd his tinisliing the most elaborate and 
complete. He received great advantages from nature, and 
improved them to the utmost by vigilant observation and 
laborious study. His power of face was most extraordinary; 
for he had no singularity of feature no lucky .scpiint or 
mechanical grin ; but the features which, when at rest, befitted 
well the .sedate merchant, or baronet, of the old .school, as.siimed 
at his will the strangest and the most fantastic form.s. This 
almost creative faculty was ass(H'iated with another power of an 
opposite kind ; the capa!»ility of unparting to every variety of 
form a substance and apparent durability as if it were carved 
out of a rock. His acti n had no less body tlian flavour. 
In the wildest parts t f farce he every minute put forth 
some living fantasy oi his own, some new arrangement 
of features, creations among which Monuis would liave hesi- 
tated long which he sliould ch<H)se for his own proper use, as 
embodying most general traits of comi(* feeling. Any one 
of these hundred faces might srrve as the model of a mask 
for the old (Ireek conu!dy, and loiiked as immovable while 
it lasted. And yet this marvellous power <»f spreading out 
before the eye the products of ;i rich comic imagination— this 
working out of breadiing farces, whiidi Aristophanes would have 
been pleased to ga/e on, was .set <lowu as vulgar grimace by 
li'.ose who fancy the perfection of one ex< ollem e implies the 
absence of all others ; and wlio will not be pcisuadfd, even by 
tiieir sense.s, that the same man can be and DornUm! 

Although Mr. M linden’s hunutur and his tlexihility of 
countenance were the gifts which cdurlly distinguislusl him from 
others, he .shared largely in that patluis which l)elong.s in a 
greater or less degree to all true comedians. It is natural that 
a strong relish for the ludicrous shoubl be aertiiupanied by a 
genuine palho.s, as lioth arise fnau ([uick .sensibility to the 
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peculiarities of our follow- jmni, anti the joys and sorrows by 
which they are atVoftod. Tlu^sc who are endowed with such 
qualities too often \uvsumo upon their strength, and rely on 
the indivitlual t‘tloots which they can produce in their happiest 
moods. Hut Mr, Mumk-n had a higher sense of the value of 
his art than to leave his success to at*<*ident, or to rest con- 
tented with doing something to make an audience laugh or 
weep without refereuc‘e to the precise nature c^f the conception 
which he prt)fessed ti> emluidy. He studied his parts, in the 
best sense of the term, and with aseareful and minute attention 
as though he were the driest and most mechanical of actors. 
When he had fully mastere<l the outlines of a part, he cast into 
it just .so much oi his resources of humour or of feeling as was 
necessary to give it genial life, and to discriminate its finest 
shades, and never enough to destroy its individuality, or melt 
down its disiim'tiv(* features. In mghing <lid he more delight- 
fully exhibit liis skill than in the little sprinklings of humour 
which he threw inti) his sedater parts, mulearing and fami- 
liarizing them to us, yet never allowing us to abate a jot of the 
res[)cct or sympathy wluc'h they were intended to awaken. — 
T. iV. 

lili/alKah l‘'urn:a (C<ntnU‘Ss of Derby). 

1750 jH.m;. 

Tier figure is <amsi<lcrably alujve the middle height, and is 
oftiuit slight texture which allow.s the use ()f full and ilowing 
draiiery. Her fain*, tlu»u>;h not regularly beautiful, is animated 
and preiiosscssing ; her eye, which is blue and penetrating, is 
a powerful fealuri* when .she chooses to employ it on the public, 
and eitlier flashes with .s[aril or melts with softness, as its 
mistress det*i<les tm the expression she wishes to convey. Her 
voi(‘e we never thougiit to pos.se.s.s nuu'h sweetne.s.s, but it is 
refined and kMuinine ; and lier smiles fascinate the heart as 
her form dtdights tlu* eye. In short, a more complete exhibi- 
tion of graces and ac<-omplishments never presented itself for 
idmiratiun beibre the view of an audience .* — Nm Monthly 
Miv:;azint\ 1K29. 

^ Mrs. bu*hh;ilil usol tt# tfU the* ftiUtiwing story of Miss Farrcn :--‘< To 
uwc the: (Ic-grtn'i ;uul feU;uU*s of fcutule virtue possessctl ut this lime 
jy the of the ihiyinarkc: Theatre would have been employment 
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On the^th of April, 1797, she took her final leav< 
stage in xne above-named character {Lady Teazle) 1 
fashionable and crowded audience at Drury Lane Thei 
was remarked that Miss Farren had . never perform 
greater animation and better spirits than on this occasic 
until the play drew near to the close, was the least a 
observable j her manner then visibly changed — ind' 
became unable to conceal how deeply she was afFecte< 
concluding words (for such they proved) which convey' 
valedictory address to Lady Sneerwi% the latter 
of which might seem ai 3 plicable to her present situati< 
delivered by Miss Farren falteringly. “ Let me also 
Lady Sneerwell, that you will make my respects to the 
loLis college of which you are a member, and inform th 
Lady Tea2le, licentiate, begs leave to return the diplo 
granted her, as she leaves off jiractice and kills chara 
longerr A passionate burst of tears here revealed th 
bility of the speaker ; while a stunning burst of a more < 
though not less feeling nature, from the audience, f< 
and no more of the play was listened to, — Mrs. C. Mat/ 


for an able casuist. One evening, about lialf an hour before th 
■was drawn up, some accident having happened in the dressing 
one of the actresses, a woman of known intrigue, she ran in ha 
dressing-room of Mrs. Wells, to finish the business of her toih 
Wells, who was the mistress of the well-known Captain Topham; 
at the intiaision of a reprobated woman who had a worse chare 
herself, quitted her own room and ran to Miss Farren ’s, ciying 
would Captain Topham say if I were to remain in such conipai 
sooner had she entered the room, to which as an asylum she 
than Miss Farren flew out of the door, repeating, ‘ What wo 
Derby say if I should be seen in such company?’ ” — Ed. 

^ Boaclen cynically tells the rest of the story : — “ Instead of 
rhymes at tlie end of the play, the whole of the dra/mUis perso7ia 
ing in their stations, Mi*. Wrougliton advanced and addresse 
audience the following pereonalities as to Miss Farren, for them 
if they approved them : — 

“ * But, ah ! this night adieu the mournful mien, 

When Mirth’s loved favourite cniits the mimic 5-ceno I 
[Looking tonvards Miss F arren, who stood 
by King and Miss Miller.] 

Startled Thalia would assent refuse, 

But Truth and Virtue sued and won the Muse.’ 

I cannot but think this too strongly, however truly ^ put, the lai 
herself present. He then spoke her acknowledgments, which she 
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Whilst ivrrs. ShhUms lul'lit he s;titl thus to struggle to keep 
up with her own the lliuio ui KiigiUh tragedy, the other muse 
was about to suiter a U»ss \vhu*h thirty years have searc'ely 
shown a teiuleiuy to re[»laee. I mean the elevation of Miss 
Farrcn to a coronet i»y her marriage with tl\c Karl of Derby, 
in the year 1797* Perhaps 1 do lukt refer effects to causes in- 
adequate to their pi-iuluetion when 1 say that this theatrical 
demise absolutely prtHhuvd the degeneracy of c(uuedy into flirce. 
The/</./rof our ('ongreves h^st that c<mrt like retinement in 
manners, that ptdished propriety in speech • the coarser parts 
in comeciy wtav ibn'ed fniwanl without a balaiuv, without 
contrast ‘-cultivated life on tlu* stage I>eeauie iusi[ud as soon 
as its representative was wiilioiit the necessary e harms. — 
Bimien. 

Miss Karren, tlien in her teens, made her debut (1777) as 
Miss I turdi*tsttt\ in (h)ldstuiih’s comedy of ** She Stoops to 
Conc]uer,’* — as appears by Mr. WinstoiPs note. She con- 
quered so inut h subsequently in the .stq>erior walk of comedy 
that she might have sttjoped in resuming this character, although 
it is worthy the aei*eptanee ol‘ an actress of great ability. She 
came m<ist opportunely to prevent a chasm which would have 
lieen greatly lamenti-d; ami to perstmate modern fcmale.s of 
fashion wlien tlu* relin*itu*m of the Abington, with ilxc ruM'cvuFy 
was approaehiiu*. ‘To dilate uptm the history of the lovely 
ami acetunpii'.lu'd Mi .-, Kaneii would be very Huperlluoiis ; no 
person ever has nuae-stu t esslully perrt)rmcd the elegant lovilie.s 
i)^ Lrdy Teuuity up<nt the stage, or mon! happily practised the 
amiable virtiu's of Ludy Gratr ’wx the highest circles of society. — 
George Col man. 

At the early age of fcuirteen, her first api)earance was at the 
I laymarket d'lieatre, then under the management of the elder 
Clolmau, in the t haracter of Miss llardcitstlc, in OoUlsmith’s 
comedy of *‘She Sioiips to Camfiuer.” That season produced 
at the same time I lemlerson aiul Kdwin. In the winter of that 
year Miss h’airen went to Liverpool, where .she appeared in 
AW/ 4 r, a afterwanls repeatetl in London with great 

success, lliu thir part which at once established her fiimc as 


tluing for hc*r-;clf, nnU tlu*n the ('ounfess-eleet advanced, and curtsiod to 
tin* ;/.;///, fo lUr. /rf.\ ,ind I hr as i.s usual upon orcaslons of high 

sMg.* rrit-inMuul.” H.i.»i|rn ti\rs the Hth of April as the clay of her relire- 

UH'llt. )<0. 
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an actress was Lady 7 \mmh\ which we owe to the ininiitahle 
Parsons, who, with infinite ditficulty, prevailed upon her to try 
it for his benefit, d'hc whole house was enraptured with her 
performance, and Miss Farrcn was engaged on that night for 
both the winter theatres, aiul playetl alternately at Drury I^ne 
and Covent Garden the first eharaeters in tragedy as well as 
comedy. On the secession of Mrs. Ahington from Drury Lane, 
Miss Farren succeeded to all her principal ]iarts, and at that 
theatre she remained until her marriage with Karl Derl)y. She 
was the Oldfield of her day. It was well said of her by an 
eminent critic, that in her perfoniuinces Miss Farren never de- 
viated from the walk for which art as well as nature designed her ; 
that were we to collect every idea whicli has been suggested to 
us by books, or has been the result of our own oliservations on 
life, assisted by all that the imagination could conceive of a 
woman of fashion, we should find every idea realized and every 
conception embodied in the person ami at'ting of Miss Farren. 
She continued to occupy the highest fame in genteel comedy 
to the end of lier theatrical career. Miss Farren'.s last per- 
formances were : — Mar<‘h 30th, 1797, Viotante; April ist, Maria, 
in ‘‘The Citizen 3rd, Listijufiia ; 4th, Susan, in ‘^'Flie Follies 
of a Day 6th, Sizurri\ in “'I’he Inconstant;*' and finally on 
the 8th lAuiy 7 hiz/<\ — Memoir of Kihabeth, Counkss of Derby, 
1829.^ 

Mi.ss Farren is as excellent as Mrs. Oldfield, bccau.se .she has 
lived with the best style of men in ICnglantl. — //. Walpole. 


^ Writing of **Tlic School fur Scaiuhil’* in Ntiss Pnrrcn’s <lay, Lamb 
says ; “No piece w.ns pcrliaps ever so fionpletely cast in all its parts as this 
manaa^ers comedy. h{is.s Funeu fuel smi mletl to Mrs. Ahington in 
Teazh\ and Smith, tlie original Clutrlts, luul retirtitl when I first saw it. 
The rest of the charaetci’s, witli very slight exceplums, reinainctl. I re- 
member it was then the fashion to ery down John KemMe, who took the 
l^art of Charh\t after Smith ; hut, I thought, very unjustly. The original 
cast of this comedy, as it was acted in 1777, sIchhI :is follows i-^StrLder 
7eazie^ King ; Sir Oliver Surface. Vates ; Sir //am* /ium/e/\ ( Jawdry ; 
.SV> Benjamin Butlhi/e^ Dot Id ; fufk Surfaee, J. Caliner ; Charles: Sur* 
face. Smith ; Snake. I’acker ; Crahtree. Parsons ; Kaivley. Aickin ; Mosts, 
Baddcley ; Trip. Ivamash ; Lady Teazle, ^^rs. Al)ingtou ; lady Sneenvtll, 
Miss Sherry; Mrs. Candaur, Misa Pojie; Maria. Miss P. Uupkuw.” 
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Mrs. Davenport 

1759-1843.' 

On the 24th of September, 1794, Mrs Davenport, an actress 
of infinite merit, made her first appearance at Covent Garden 
Theatre, in which she acted six-and-thirty years. She came to 
London as a substitute for Miss Webb j but the substitute, like 
the soldier so called in the militia, was infinitely more fit for 
the duty than the overgrown original had ever been. She had 
a very acute perception of comic humour, and a strength and 
earnestness that always carried the dialogue home. Her debict 
was in the J/rs. Hardcastle oi “She Stoops to Conquer,” Quick, 
among our actors, seemed her natural counterpart. I believe 
this lady, in her long professional career, gave less trouble than 
had ever been remarked, to either manager, actor, or author — 
she loved her business, and did it well and cheerfully. — Boaden, 

Next to Fawcetfs closing night, came that of Mrs. Daven- 
port, who on this occasion took her first, her last, her only 
benefit, and made her final curtsey to a most elegant and 
crowded house. Remembering how much she has enlivened '^ur 
merrier moments, we rather wish that she had taken leav. of 
us in some stirring comedy than in a tragedy of such engrossing 
interest as “ Romeo and Juliet,” where her part of the nurse 
rather frets and irritates us, as interfering with the deep passion, 
and as surrounding yuliet with images of impurity. We 
would rather think of her as Mrs. Heidelher^^ or Mrs. Mala- 


^In assigning dates to the various actors I have been struck by the 
numerous instances of longevity that have occurred in theatrical life. Take 
the following as samples : — Wilkes lived 88 years, Quin 73, Garrick 65, 
Mrs. Clive 75, Beard 75, Rich 70, Macklin 107, Betterton 75, Mrs. 
Siddons 77, Quick 80, Colley Cibber 86, King 78, Cumberland 79, 
Dibdin 74, Hull 76, Murphy 78, Yates 97, Bannister 77, G. Bartley 74, 
Miss Bartley 64, Mrs. Bracegirdle, 85, Braham 79, Dowton 88, Fan-en 
85, Mrs. Garrick 98, Mrs. Glover 68, Harley 72, Incledon 69, Jack John- 
stone 78, Keeley 75, Liston 69, A. Pope 73, J. Russell 79, Mrs. Sparkes 
S3, Lee Sugg 85, W. Vining 78, H. J. Wallack 78, Mrs. Wallack 90, 
James Wallack 73, and many more. Of these a greater number were before 
the public until within a few years, and in numerous instances within a few 
months, of their death. In our own day this rule of longevity — for rule 
it absolutely seems— is illustrated in those veterans, Buckstone, whose first 
appearance in London was in 1823 ; Benjamin Webster, i8i8 ; Compton, 
1837 ; Walter Lacy, 1838.— Ed. 
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speaking with her prodigious emphasis that commentary 
on the she-dragon “ He means mt\ sir 1” or as the respectable 
hostess in “ Husbands aiul Wives/^ unconsciously making the 
oddest arrangements for the accommodation of her guests j or 
as fifty other fine and furious old ladies whose looks she }m 
engraved on our memories; Her address was short and sen- 
sible ; she alluded to her infimiitics lightly ; and took her leave 
amidst the heartiest wishes of the house for her comfort in her 
age. In many respects she wa.s worthy of imitation ; she 
took every part allotted to her, ditl her best with all, and 
adhered steadily to one establishment instcatl of creating a 
transitory interest, or .seeking a higher salary by changing. So 
she took root at Covent (kirden ; anti now slie is gone will be 
missed and mourned more perhaps than ac.ttws of higher pre- 
tension, who have been agreeable vagrants at many theatres 
without gaining a settlement in any.- Tit/founL 


Jack Bannister. 

1760-1836. 

Jack Bannister, in the beginniiig of this century, paid 
Nottingham a starring visit ; uiul having heard Robertson sing 
‘‘Beggars and Balkul Singens,” that cclebrateil comedian re 
quested a copy, as at this time it was not in tyiio. Robertson 
readily obliged him. I'he following siMson at Drury Lane, 
Bannister sang Robertson’s song; ami what words could 
describe Jemmy’s surprise when he beheld the wonlsand music 
of “Beggars and Ballad Singers” published, an<l Bannister’s 
name inserted as the authew? He tsmld get no redress, 
although he agitated in the aftair.' — ll\ Domt/Jmi, 

Bannister was certainly not the chief of con\ulslvcly droll 
actors ; but he was, to my humble taste, something better —one 
who made you forget that you were hooking at a play. Me was 
pure hilarity, and plain ICngli.sh nature. Without a trait of 
grimace on his comely countenance, he always c-ame in as if he 
had been breathing the fresh air of the country; ami he was 
more than an actor, by seeming to be no at:tor at all, but a 

^Robertson was manager of the Stamfutd d‘hcatrf. He was himsdl 
the author of the song which Bannister a|#piopri;Ucd, -Ko. 
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gloriously pleasant fellow, helping you to enjoy a joke.^ — 
T. CmiphelL 

He began his own stage career in tragedy, and played the 
hero in Voltaire’s “ Mahomet.” Garrick, who had trained him 
to the part, met him the next day, after he had acquired some 
applause in “Mahomet,” and asked him, with his usual 
abundance of gestures, and eh, ehs, what character he wished 
to play next. “ Why,” said Bannister, “ I was thinking of 
Oroonokoy^ “ Eh,” said David, staring at Bannister, who was 
at that time very thin, “ you will look as much like Oroonoko 
as a chimney-sweeper in consumption.” Bannister told me that 
at these words of Garrick his knees slackened, and he had 
almost sunk down on the pavement At another interview he 
ventured to tell the English Roscius that he had some thoughts 
of attempting comedy. “ Eh, eh 1” said Garrick, “ why, no, 
don’t think of that, you may humbug the town some time 
longer as a tragedian ; but comedy is a serious thmg^ so don’t 
try it yet” Bannister however attempted comedy, and his 
Don Whiskerandos^ (as he himself says) laughed his tragedy out 
of fashion. — Ibid, 

Bannister is in many parts a judicious actor, as well as an 
agreeable singer of such songs as please an English audience. — 
T, Davies, 

From my first knowledge of Bannister to the present hour, 
he made his prudence a guard over his festivity \ and though no 
man wus ever more solicited in social life, his amusements 
neither disturbed his business nor deranged his circumstances ; 
he could always dispense the liberal aid which he did not need, 
and never drew on himself, in a single instance that I can 
remember, the displeasure of the public. Being his ^ con- 
temporary through no trivial series of years, I remember him in 


^ Mathews wrote to his wife from Stratford, “ Bannister went (to the 
house where Shakspeare was bom) after dinner for the third time in one 
day, threw himself upon the bed in which the dear lying old woman su’ears 
Shakspeare was bom — ^nay, shows the chair he was nursed in. But Jack 
threw himself in his drunken raptures on the bed, and nearly smothered 
two children, who were asleep tiU his raptures awoke them.” — ^E d. 

By Thomas Southeme. 

® A character in Sheridan’s “ Critic.” 

^ Bannister used to tell the story thus : — I was a student of painting in 
the Royal Academy when I was introduced to Mr. Garrick, under whose 
siiiierior genius the British stage then flourished beyond all former example. 
One morning I was sho^vn into his dressing-room when he was before the 
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tragedy, and am not sorry that he put off the buskin early in 
his career. The genius of John Ikiniustor met with a congenial 
author in Mr. Prince I loare, who may, perhaps, a.s a farce 
writer, be said to have best suited his talents. But this palm 
is powerfully contested by very able meit. Yet whatever contest 
may exist among the wriitTs of fart\% thtav is none wliatever 
where Bannister is concerned, amtmg the /'tr/orwtrs, I have 
seen no actor at all near him where he was fully himself.-— 
Boaden. 

September 30th, 1826.— Mot Bannister by accident in 
Chenies Street, Bedford Square.^ His face was as fresh, his eye 
as keen, and liLs voice as musical as ever, I had not seen 
him for years. He held out his hand just as he u.sed to do on 
the stage, with the same frank, uativx* truth. As he six)ke, the 
tones of his favourite //b/Zc/ piercetl my heart. It was 

glass preparing to shuvo : a white uiglitoap U’w t’urfhrad, his chin 

and cheelcs were covered witli soup-sud*;, a i.i.MU n Inth wa-i phu-tnl upon his 
left shoulder, atul he tuitie<l ;ui<l Mu<u»du‘d the Nhluiug hladt* with so much 
dexterity that I longed fur a heanl to inut.ile Ids iiusuuparahlc motluxl of 
handliug the razor. 

** * Kh ! well— what ! young m.m -.u eh.^ Vnu ati* still for the stage? 
Well, now' what character di» yoti shtiuM you Id.e li>— clir’ 

‘ I should like l<» all<’inpt //./w.V.^ r.ir.'*' 

** * Kh ! what, Me /anuuk I llial’ . a ln»Kl a- Have 

you stiulicd the part?’ M have, sir.’ ‘Wi-U, don’t ndiul iny shaving. 
Speak your speech — the speecli to the ; I rati hear you. (!ome, 

let’s have a roll ami a tunihU*.’ After a tew Uune. and haw and a disposing 
of my hair so that it might stand <»u end, Mike quill', upiui the hetfiu 
porcupine,’ I .supposed my father g,h‘*d Is iure me, aimed <*//•«?•//>, and 
off 1 started. I conehuled with the u .ual, 

* Say, why is this? wherefiue what shuuld we do?’ 

but still continued in my attitmlc, esptriing the piai.e <lue t«» an exhibition 
which I was booby enough to fancy was tudy to \n* npialled by himself. 
But to my eternal mortilication, he turueil qidv k upon me, bi.uulished the 
razor in his hand, and thrusting his halkshaveil t.ur clt».e iqi to mine, he 
made .such horrible mouths at me that I thought he was seizcil with 
insanity, and I showed more natural symptoms ot bcdiig bighlened at him 
than at my father’s ghost. ‘Angels and ministeis ! yaw! yawl yawl 
maw 1’ However, I so<»n pcivcivetl my vanity by hr, titUcule. Me 
finished .shaving, put on his wig, ami with a smile ut goinl nature he took 
me hy the hand. * Come, ’said he, ‘young gentleman eh, let us sec now 
what we can do.’ H i; spoke the speech /nw he spoki' it those wlui have 
heard him never can forget. ‘There,’ said he, ‘young gemleman ; and 
when you tiy that speech again, give it more pa V, ion and Ics mouth.’”— 
Ed. 

^ In “The BuIich of the WgtHl.*' 
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extraordinary the effect. “Bannister,” said I, “your voice 
recalls my early days.” — “ Ah,” said he, “ I had some touches, 
had I not ?” ^ He told me a story of Lord Egremont. Bannister 
bought at Sir Joshua’s sale the Virgin and Child. He sent 
it to a sale at a room for 250/. Lord E. told the seller 
he would give 200. It was agreed to. Lord Egremont 
afterwards said to Bailey, “I have bought Reynolds’s Virgin 
and Cliild.” “ Ah,” said Bailey, “ it was Bannister’s picture. 
You gave 250/.” He said nothing, but the same day wrote 
to Bannister he was ashamed to have offered less, and sent him 
a cheque for the 50/. owing. I said to Bannister, as Napoleon 
said to Talma, “We are talking history; I shall put this 
down.” — “Shall ye though?” said he, as his face flushed. 
“That I will,” said I; and he hobbled off with a sort of 
WTriggling enjoyment. His acting was delightful; and his 
tones to-day accounted for his fame. They were as a man’s, 
something like Mrs. Jordan’s as a woman. — B, B Haydoji^ 

After his long-established celebrity as a comedian, and the 
regret felt by lovers of the drama on his retirement from the 
stage, it is curious to recur to his earliest days in the Hay- 
market Theatre ; when he was frequently tied to a sword, and 
rammed into a full-dress coat, to represent Lord Falbridge 
in “ The English Merchant,” and other deadly lively characters, 
little above those which are called, in stage language, 
“walking gentlemen.” There was a very persevering, sky- 
coloured suit of laced clothes, which was always lugged out of 
the Ha)an^ket wardrobe for him upon such occasions ; and 
Jack Bannister, in his light blue and silver, with a sword by his 
side, was, to all play-goers of that time, as infallible a token of 
a clever young actor in a wrong part, as deep mourning is a sign of 
a death in a family. But in the course of some nights, when he 
•was thus misplaced, he often performed some other character 
effective in itself, and rendered more so by his own powers. — 
George Coh 7 ia 7 i, 

Bannister, was remarkably handsome, even as an old man ; 
his dark eyes still full of animation, were more striking from the 
contrast with his white hair. His nature was a thoroughly 
genial one. “ When I first attracted notice on the stage,” he 
said, “ I was told of such-and-such people who were my 
enemies ; but I never would listen to such reports, for I was 
determined to go through life without enemies ; and I /lav^ 
done so.” He said to Constable, “ They say it is my wife who 
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has taken care of my money, ami nuule me comfortable in my 
old age ; and so she has ; l)ut I think I deserve a little of the 
credit, for 1 /c/ her.” — C. A\ 

Of another comic favourite who entered the lists with this 
celebrated trio (u\ Parsons, Quick, and IvKvin), and nobly 
supported the fight, I have before spoken- to ilannister junior, 
I allude. But 1 must not forget here tt) add that he possessed 
what they “upon the adverse fa<*tion” wanted, strong serio- 
comic power ; and that his personation of the character of a 
sailor was certainly superior to that of any other actor on the 
stage. I do not allude to our inotlern Z/v// sailors; 
impostors in a blue jacket and trousers, who voi'iferate a 
certain number of slang nautu-al phrases ; who, with their 
elbows bang their tobacco boxes, put t[uids in their mouths, 
pull up their trou.sers, and, boasting of “ Brilanniids wooden 
walls,” and “Albion’s matc-hless glory,” swagger up to the 
lamps, exclaiming, “ I'hcre’s a stuVor for you I” No, I allude to 
the gemiino Jack Tar, particularly C’ongreve’s /fm; in that 
legitimate sailor, Bannister was inimitable.^ Indeed the love- 
scene between him and Miss Pnt^, when this latter part was 
acted by Mrs. Jordan, was probably never surpassed in rich 
natural comedy . — R ReynoUs, 

About 1808 ho was persuaded to give an entertainment by 
him.self, and accordingly employed ilu* talent of George 
Colman and othens to prepare liiin one, which he sub.sequently 
delivered at the Freemasons* 1 'avern, the Fomlon, and various 
other places in town, and in all the principal provincial citie.s. 
In it he gave a mimetic representation t»f his tirst audience with 
Garrick ; this Quick and Whitbread de<*lared “ was not imitation 
but identity.” Banni.ster*s Budget dittcred essentially from 
Mathews’s “At Home;” t!ic fortner lieing a blending of 
serious and comic .storic.s, the latter, if we except “ Mallet ” 


^ For what is //w— the pltnivint Maihn* whu h Barnttstrr gives us— but 
a piece of satire— a creation f»f C«»«girvf’s fancy - a thrainy ci>mhlnation 
of fl// the accidents of a sailtir’s chur.iclcr, hi * contempt «»f imnwy, bis 
credulity to women, with that net?t',*Niny Ihun home? . . . . 

We never think the worse of /»Vv/ fi*r it, nt fnd it ;o. ;i slain upon his 
character. But when an actor ctmies, and in^^trad nf thr delightful phantom 
— the creature dear to half IwUcf— which lUmnister exhibit cd, displays 
before our eyes a downright concretion of a Wapping sailor . . . . wc 
want him turned out. We feel that his true idace is not behind the curtain, 
but in the first or second gallery.”— C. iMmA 
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and the Yorkshire (knnlrlet,*' exeUusively comic. Mathews 
was by many degrees the greater miinie, but Bannister was the 
pleasanter fellow ; Mathews made you laugh more, bat he 
altogether satisfied you less, rublic taste underwent a great 
change between iSoS ami iS^^o. Mathews's jokes would not 
have'been taken in the former year, and Bannister’s Ihidgct 
would be *Mlat, stale, and unprofitable” now. — /^eto/Za'/wis 0/ 
Jimniskn 

Alexuuclcr Pope. 

176^,835. 

Pope had a handsome face, gotul person, genteel figure, and 
graceful action ; liis voi<'e possessetl a firmness, and in the softer 
tones called the soul moving Barry to the recollection of his 
hearers. But his ctuintenancc was scarcely sufficiently ex- 
pressive to give full effect to the iiassions of grief, joy, or 
disdain.***-" cA* 

Poiie was a great gourmand he carried his inclination that 
way so far as tu'casionally to make himself unpopular even to 
the extent of losing several worthy frieiu Is. Rean, Pope, and 
Cntalani were one day invileil to tliue with Jones, the Dublin 
manager, at his housis a milt* or two from Dublin, with some 
of the first people. It was nut long after dinner when Pope 
a.sked Kean wh.u time he had onlcred the carriage? Kean re- 
plied, at eleven. At I Nipe's request it was sent for directly, 
and they deigned. As they were returning, Kean asked Pope 


^ His fust wife^wa . Mi-s Vtiuiig*; (.nv Mis. INjpc). His second wife was 
a Miss Campinn, .Shr* was Hitui 1777, ni»»l tfu'd 1H03, She was an excel- 
lent actress, anil was fur .S4»»u* time the heroine o( the Dublin .stage. She 
isdescrihol as puv.rvdng a slender hut limdyqwoportioncd figure, a face of 
sweetness and iuh*ic*a, with l.itgf* cxprcv.ive eyes. Charles Mathews, who 
.saw her perfurm m Dublin, wnUr, ‘‘Them are few such actrc.sscs to be 
met with. .She pu ; .«• . .rs a very beautiful fi\ce, extremely elegant figure, 
and deli|»ldfnl vi»n »•, added t*» every advantage t>f nuUirc in mental qualifi- 
catiwns, auil every ai i Mjnjdi .hmrnt of edueati<»u."‘-'Ki). 

M‘«»peMnve »d giiud living was the <»ccasi»»u of much waggery on the 
]»ai't i»l his liii-ud.. lie u-.ed* U* say that he knew of but one cruno that 
nuin could oimmit, and tliat was j«-p|»ering a rump-.sleak. On Incledon’s 
rduin hum Ameriea, I'tipe asked him how they “fed” there. “ Im- 
mortally,” replied lueletluu. “ 'Phe very ptietry of eating and drinking, 
my dear 1‘upe, in all things but t»ne they lake nt) (»il to their salads.” 
“No ttil to tl:eir salads I” cried the tragedian, recoiling. ** M 
wtfAV/fticv te/M i/ton /” 
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why he was in such a hurry to come away , “ Why, did yo] 
not observe what occurred at dinner?” ‘"No!” ^‘No,* di( 
you not see what that monster Catalani did?” *‘Not I,”sai( 
Kean. ‘‘Why, sir,” exclaimed ro|ic, “she cut a fricandeai 
with a knife !” “ Yes,” said Kean, “ I did see that ; but wha 
of it?” “ What of it ?” cried Tope ; “ why, .she ought to hav( 
used a spoon ; and I will never again sit <k)wu with the woma; 
till she has loarnetl how to help a frit'andeau.” — Pope wa: 
invited to luuTs Chiurt to see a collection of pictures. Ii 
being his first visit, he was, at the <linner, placed on the righi 
hand of the host ; aiul on the covers being removed a fine 
turbot made its appearance before him. Pope couhl noi 
restrain himself, and rising from his chair with his knife in his 
hand, cried, “ I ) — your cook, sir ! she ought to be <iischarged. 
she lias spoilt a fine d'orbay turbot by snmihering it witli 
horse-radish anil proceedc<l forthwith to scrape the whole 
of it off with his knife. 'Phis was his first and last invitation.— 
JPopdana^ 

Mrs. Dora Jortlan.^ 

i 76 i-iSi 6 . 

Those who have only seen Mrs. [oolau within the hist ten or 
fifteen years can have no adequate ut>iion of her performances of 


^ Apropos of Pole’s love of may In* mi‘uti<>m*tl the «liet of a fw 

well-known actors generally ;uu I tlunna jwihniuaiief. K<Mn, we are told, 
took beef-lea for breakfast, aiul pivU-ovtl a ium|i' .IimK tii any other 
Macreaily usctl to eat the lean id umtt<«n elinp, i»uly when lie aetcil, and 
sul)scq\iently almost entirely ailo|»i<'il a vegei.ible ilnd, Hniluim sang on 
boltlcil porter, Mrs. Wood upon <b.iugbt pnOer, huletltm on Madeira. 
Wrench ami Harley aetol through a l‘*ug peiformanee without refehinent. 
Oxherry drank quantities tjf tea, Heu«h-i%on gum arahit' and sherry, Kean, 
Kmery, and Reeve c<dd hr.indv-ainb water, I.rwis mulled wine (and 
oysters), Willium Smith eotfee, hit-;, pirdan eall \d‘or»t jelly dissolved in 
warm sherry, Miss (.‘at I«‘y linseed tea and .Madeira. < ♦. K. (‘ooke <lrank 
everything ; John Kemble took opium. A hnile«l efj;g Miptutrtetl Ilcnry 
Russell through the most arduous emert.unment ever given liy one nmn.— 
Kn. 

Mrs. Jordan was the mistress t»f the Duke f*f t'larenee. Her maidm 
namC‘“in the .significant .s<'nse maulenho»Hl w-as Miss Rlund. This, 
when she went on the .stage, she changeil to Mbs Fi.meis. Ileforc long, 
however, her mother wrote to re«|Ue'.t umither ehafOM', and she took that 
of Mrs. JonUn. Tht* A/rs. w'as htrhsi'd, weaie fold, to keep “frivolous 
suitors at hay.’^ Old 'late Wilkinstm «l.»med the h»»nour i*f rc*naming 
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such parts as Ophelia; Helena in “ All’s Well that Ends Well 
and Viola in this play. Her voice had latterly acquired a coarse- 
ness which suited well enough with her Nells and Hoydens; but 
in those days it sank, with her steady melting eye, into the heart 
Her joyous parts— in which her memory now chiefly lives — ^in 
her youth were outdone by .her plaintive ones. There is no 
giving an account how she delivered the disguised story of her 

love for Orsino She used no rhetoric in her passion ; 

or it was nature’s own rhetoric, most legitimate then, when it 
seemed altogether without rule or law . — Charles La7nb. 

A charming, cordial actress, on the homely side of the 
agreeable, with a delightful voice . — Leigh Hunt 

Went to the play with Hobhouse* Mrs. Jordan super- 
lative in Hoyden^ and Jones well enough in JFbppinglon. What 
plays / what wit ! — ^helas, Congreve and Vanbrugh, are you only 
comedy ? — Byron. 

Mathews was frequently invited to the house of this 
fascinating actress, and visited her on several occasions of 
domestic interest. He always accepted her invitations when 
he could, and became strongly attached to her society. He 
used to say that her fine, joy-inspiring tones, and her natural 
and peculiar manner of speaking, always carried a warmth to 
his heart which no other voice ever conveyed, and seemed to 
do him good. She was indeed an extraordinary and exquisite 
being, as distinct from any other being in the world as she 
was superior to all her contemporaries in her particular line of 
acting . — Life of Mathews. 

^ Here alone, I believe, in her whole professional career, Mrs. 
Siddons found a rival who beat her out of a single character. 
The rival Rosalind was Mrs. Jordan ; but those who best 
remember Mrs. Jordan wdll be the least suiprised at her 


her. You have crossed the water, my dear,” he said to her, ‘‘so ITl 
call you Jordan! And by the memory of Sam!” he adds, “if she didn't 
take my joke in earnest, and call herself Mrs. Jordan ever since.” Her 
first appearance in London was in 1785, at Drury Lane, as Pe^ in the 
“ Countiy Girl.” Her success was immediate; her salary was doubled, 
and she was allowed two benefits. She was the mother of ten children by 
the Duke, who, on separating from her, caused a yearly allowance of 4400/. 
to be settled on her, with the provision that if she returned to the stage the 
care of the Duke’s four daughters, together with 1500/. a year, should 
revert to him. She returned to the stage, and the children and the money 
were surrendered to the Duke. — E d. 

T 
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<lefeating her great contemporary in this one instance. Un 
Iordan \vas perhaps a little too mueh of the romp in som 
touches of the part ; but altogether she had the futinii of it t 
a degree that Shakspeare himself, if ho had been a livim 
spectator, would have gone behind the scenes to have salutei 
her for her success in it.-- 71 CamfMI. JJ/e c/\SV////c//x.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was <]uite enchanted with a being who 
like Jordan, ran upon the stage as a /^/^/rgrotnul, and laughec 
from sincere w’ildncss of delight. He saitl, “she vastly ex 
('ceded everything that he had setm, and really mxs wha 
others only affot'ted to be.“ d*he friend to whom ho thii; 
expressed himself had but just arrived In t(»wn, ami, striicl 
by his enthusiasm, .said to him, “ What, sir ! greater thai 
your friend, Mrs. Abington ?’* “ Ves, sir/* said Sir Joshua, 
“greater than Mrs. Abington, wherever she challenges com 
parison.” “Well,” rejoined his friend, “at all events yoi 
must not forget the more extemlcd range of Mrs, Ablngton- 
)\er fine lady,’* “ I do not tbrget the fine lady of Mrs 
x\bington; it is never to be forgotten 1 .spoke of thetw( 
actresses where they challenged but as to mon 

extensive range, I do not know that y(»u <‘an make out you 
point; for ojiposed to these fashionable ladies, you have th( 
fashionable mm of Mrs. jiirdan, and the women who woult 
pass for men, whether IViUairs or Uypx^itas in comedy, anc 
the tender and ex([uisite Viola of Shakspeartg wluTe she com 
bines feeling with sportive efieert, and thu’S as much by thi 
music of her mclandioly as the nuisit: (>f her laugh.”— 

Mrs. Jordan. 

It was not as an actress, Imt as herself, that she chamiec 
every one. Nature had formed her in her imwt prodiga 
luimour; and when nature is in tin* hmiunir to make a womar 
all that is delightful she does it mnst ettectually. Her fare, hei 
tone.s, her manner, were irresistible; her smile had the ctfcci 
of sunshine, and her laugh did omr g(»od l<» hear it ; her voict 
was eloquence itself- it seemed as if her heart were always al 
her mouth. She was all gaiety, openness, and good nature 
she rioted in her fine animal spirits, and gave more plcasurt 
than any other actress, Irecause she liad tin* gre;Ue.st spirit oi 
enjoyment in herself. — J/azlill, “ 6Vv//VA/;/.r,” 

Mr.s. Jordan, more tlian any Knglish aetn*ss, setmis to havt 
“bewitched” the public. '"Hrere was an irresistible joyoii.snesj 
about hcM look, her laugh, her voit'c-- a mixture of enjoy 
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ment and sympathy, as if she was full of pleasure in what she 
was doing, and of delight in feeling that pleasure shared by 
others, which was quite independent of beauty, grace, or 
intellect^ It must have been gall and wormwood to the jealous 
and domineering temper of Mrs. Abington to see the throne 
she had held so long and so despotically usurped by this raw 
young actress-of-all-work from the York circuit, who dressed 
carelessly, moved as the whim prompted her, thought nothing 
of cadences or points, and, in short, was as completely the 
ideal of natural charm as Mrs. Abington of artificial— C R, 
Leslie^ Life of Reynolds^ 

Mrs. Jordan, when making up a quarrel with a lover, was 
touching beyond description. — ^. R. Haydo?u Autobio^ 
graphy:^ 

Her sphere of observation had for the most part been in the 
country, and the “ Country Girl,” therefore, became her own in 
its innocence or its wantonness, its moodiness in restraint, or 
its elastic movement when free. Her imagination teemed with 
the notions of such a being, and the gestures with which what 
she said were accompanied, spoke a language infinitely more 
expressive than words — the latter could give no more than the 
meaning of her mind, the former interpreted for the whole being. 
She did not rise to the point where comedy attains the dignity 
of moral satire, but htmoitr was her own in all its boundless 
diversity. She had no reserve whatever of modest shyness to 
prevent her from giving the fullest effects to the flights of her 
fancy. She drove everything home to the mark, and the 
visible enjoyment of her own power added sensibly to its 
eflect upon others. Of her beautiful compact fi^re she had 
the most captivating use — its spring, its wild activity, its quick- 
ness of turn. She made a grand deposit of her tucker, and her 
bosom concealed everything but its own charms. The re- 
dundant curls of her hair, half showing and half concealing the 
archness of her physiognomy, added to a playfulness which 
even as she advanced in life could not seem otherwise than 
natural and delightful. — Boadeii's “ Life of Siddons!^ 

I went a short time ago to see Mrs. Jordan in As You 
Like It,” and was quite as much pleased, with her as I ex- 
pected j indeed, more so, for I had been taught to expect an 
immensely fat woman, and she is but moderately so. Her face 
is still very fine ; no print that I ever saw of her is much like. 
Her performance of Rosalind was, in my mind, perfect ; though 

T 2 
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I am convinced the character, from its nature, did not call forth 
half Mrs. Jordan's powers. — Zrs/iVs iSxj. 


Joseph George llolmaa 

1764-1817. 

Joseph George Ilolinau was a native of T^ondon, and 
intended for the church; l)Ut in 1784 lie made his 
Covent Garden Theatre. He afterwards went to America, 
and became manager of C'hurlestown 'rheatre. Among his 
dramatic productions are the “ Votary iif Wealth," a comedy, 

Red Cross Knights," “Ahroail and at Hume," His 
death was remarkable and melancholy, taking jdace, together 
with his second wife, two days after their marriage, by the 
yellow fever. — l//ilrtrsa/ 

All the actors of that day, botii in the street aud on the 
stage, Holman surpassed in majestic bearing and deportment. 
The London critics acknowleilgetl his /c/v/ 7 hwfi}}\ in the 

Provoked Hushaiul," the perfection <»f the nobleman of the 
days of Chesterfield. He was (juitt* unlike an a<*tor in the 
dignified lord, and was the thing itself, .... Many J)e 
I'a/monts^ I have witnessed in fifty tour years, but have never 
seen the eipuil of this ma'omplished luiglish actor. Ihnaitison. 

Holman having lieen annoyed by some antjnymous criti- 
cism, wrote, on a pane (»f glass at the booth Hall Inn, 
Gloucester : 

life is like? the fjhe.s f mark, at hr.t. 

Shining, but hrilth? ; <?;ealy impivs .cil ; 

The missile of a w.antim, uusrou h»e 

Can smash a glass or avtov at a bluw. ], CJ. 11." 

Miles Andrews,® who was travelling with him, wrote under it 
before they left : 

“ Your life like to this glass t N*«4 ‘.t», my hul ; 
y///f ha.s retleetion, whirh yt»u imver ha«l, M. I*. A." 

A*(\ orth' 0/ a Veiemtu 

When Reynolds and Holman were Inith in llie first dawn of 

^ In ‘‘The Pimmlling of the K«ue*t," 

^ “Andrews was so wreteht?<l a writer th.tt hi . new plays in famtlon, like 
his powder-mills at Dartfonl, were paiih ukuly lu/.mh»u . affairs, and in 
great danger of going off with a smltk-n violent r^plodon.” ( df.uan. 
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their reputation, the latter wrote to Revnohls from some of the 
provinces to say, that ho luul hoard Maoklni had soon him one 
night in “ Worior” (a play of Roymilds’s), and had cx])rosse(l 
himself highly doUghtod witli the perfonnaiU'o. ‘‘ If you 
should moot him,” comiauotl Holman, toll liim how 

much llattored I fool, \'o. iSco., ami how }>routl I shall be to ^ 
continue to merit,” \*<\ Roytiulds aooordingly took the 

fimt opportunity to address ^4aokUn, when ho mot Iiim ; but ho 
had not gone far with ** his frioml Holman’s” rapturous acknow- 
ledgments when Macklin, interrupting him, said, ‘\Stop, stop, 
sir ! before you go any further, have the goodness to tell mo 
7 vho are jv//, and who Is the fellow you’re talking of?” — 71 
Moore, 

Holman, with tin* bright glittering teetli in Loi/utno, and the 
deep pavior’s siglis in the jolliest person (“ our son is 

fat”) of any ilamkt I have yet seen, with the most laudable 
attempts (fo^ personable m;m) at lt)oking mclauo.holy. — C, 
Lamb. 

Willuun Dowtoih 


1764 1851. 


Mr, Dowttm miglit have remimled one very often of the 
fabled founlaia of auti(iuit>% who.se water, it was said, bubbled 
as if boiling, yet never ran over, but always fell back again 
perfectly <*(K)1 upon itself, ^^rs, C. MathewsT' 

Dowton’s face, matttier, ami delivery, were so truly in keej)- 
ing with nature, that an am litor could hardly imagine he was 
looking on anything, iiut the thing itself, so wonderfully Dowton 
conceived and exet-uted the nuKSt difficult character. During 
his stay at Houtluimpton lu* playetl Sir Antiumy Absolute^ Sir 
PeUr yivri/c, Sir IhiviJ PumUry and Sir yohn Fahhiffy in 
“ Henry the i‘'ourth.” It has ever been said that the delinea- 
tion of the fat knig,lu is a sure test of an actor’s talents. Since 
the days of UcmlcrM)n, the manager Maxfickl, who had seen 

'“Powton,” vvmte Mathews to his wife, fnHU Stratfurd-on-Ayon, 
“ kickcnl up ;i gieat ilu a iu llie tumse wlimt Shukspeure was horn. 'I'lie 
okl woman wito ^howi it iinneinbercvl him well. lie must have l)een 
ildirious; lu* .h- .ii'ol nDH* left alone 'riiere, go; I cannot have wit- 
nesNCs; I '.hall uy ; am! Aif what, the tlivine Hilly was Ijora here, eh? 
The piitlr of ;ill naiUH’ l»a. ticen in tlii. room 1 I must kneel — leave me! 
1 don't like pmph* tu .tv me cry.’ ” I*h>. 
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that great man, declared he had never witnessed any one that 
in ihe slightest degree ai>proached Dowton in Sir yohn.^W^ 
Donaldson. 

In acting he was of a very difllTent school (iroin Parsons), 
the chastest, and therefore the best. He was not disposed,’ 
like Mumleii, to resort to on'asionul grimace, but made his 
aim legitimately at in the (Irama, and filled up any 

])erfect' outline from an author with all^ the vitality that could 
be expected from the consummate artist. Among his other 
excellencies, he is a great master ()f dialect, and i)reserves it 
without the slightest mixture even in the vehemence of passion, 
when any mode by the Umgue is itt most danger of 

being lost in the personal feeling of the actor. As to utility in 
the theatre, he was nearer to Ring than to l^irsons ; and sen- 
sible .speaking made the great ciiarm of his (auneily, with a 
kindly paternal warmth tliat denud through the oddities of 
exterior whim. — /ioadon. 

Dowton^s passionate old men arc prontumced faultless: they 
are so 3 nothing can be more true to nature, for it is Dowton’s 
nature. I have .seen Dowton, annoyed at tliuner, snatch his 
wig off his head and lling it into the lire, 'riiere is .scarcely 
any extravagance of manner that he has portrayed in Sir 
Anthony, Kcstivt\ or Ohlboy, that I have not noticed in liiin in 
j)rivato life. I have .seen him depaved of .speech by irritation.--- 
Jiccords of a Vclmin. 


Benjamin Charle.s Inclcdon. 

Indedon was notoriously a vain mati, tni egotist in the most 
liberal and extended sense of the word. In prououndng his 
own name he believed he <le.scribetl all that was admirable in 
human nature. He <*alled Itimself tlu: English liallad- 
singer” — a distinction he wotiltl not have ex< hanged for the 
highest in the realm of talent.- -Jl/rs. C, JAr/Z/caw, 

Indedon was an original, and a general favourite among his 
brother actors. He was ever reatly with a witty expression, 
and was rarely indeed seen out of humour, 'fhe elder 
Mathcw.s gave a first-rate imitatum of Im lcdmi ; and althrmj'Ii 
the great mimic’s face was totally unlike tlic national .singer’s, 
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'et it was difficult to tell, when seen together, which was Incle- 
Lon and which was Mathews/ — W, Donaldson. 

The tuneful favourite of your youthful days, 

Rear’d by your smiles and nurtur’d by your praise; 
Whom you proclaim’d from competition free, 

Unrivall’d in his native minstrelsy. — Dowton. 

It is a pity I cannot put upon paper the singular gabblings 
)f that actor; the lax and sailor-like twist of mind with which 
everything hung upon him, and his profane pieties in quoting 
he Bible, for which and swearing he seemed to have an equal 
‘everence . — Leigh Hunt, 

He is one of the worst-looking men I ever saw, and has, 
ndeed, completely the face and figure of a low sailor. He is 
ikewise a wretched actor, and always appears on the stage 
rvith that kind of awkward stiffness that arises from a man 
3eing in better company than he is accustomed to. He is, 
.lowever, a very charming singer, and has the most manly and 
It the same time most agreeable voice I ever heard. He was, 
C am told, in reality a common sailor originally. I have also 
aeard that he has other talents than that of singing, and can 
eat and drink more at a meal than any other man. — C. R. 
Leslie^ s Autobiograj^hyp 1813.^ 

^ Mathews has recorded his opinions of Incledon : — “ Incledon has 
cleared a vast deal of money ; he has fifteen guineas eacli night, and a 
benefit in each place, two of which have been very great ; ^ and I do not 
doubt that will be the case with the third here. I heartily wish it, for I am 
convinced he is a very good-hearted fellow. Whatever ill-natured people 
may say of his ignorance or vanity, I think he has sense enough to con- 
duct himself like a gentleman, and infinitely less vanity than could be ex- 
pected from a man who had not the advantage of a good education or 
polite introduction to the world. I have been very intimate with him 
since he has been here, and from his conduct in general I should say he 
was as generous as a prince ; and never ashamed to mention his^ former 
situation when at sea, or when in strolling company at half-a-guinea per 
week. This is but veiy seldom the case when men are raised from low 
situations. ” — Ed. 

^ “His energy was great, his sensibility scarcely less, and but for the 
vulgarity of his manner he was qualified to take, and would have taken, a 
very high place. His pronunciation was thick, and affected by somediing 
like a lisp, which proceeded from a roll of his too large tongue, when he 
prepared for a forcible passage, or was embarrassed by the word. In this 
way, too, he used to jump to his falsetto by octaves, for the tone (it was 
that of a rich flute) was so widely different from his natural voice, theie 
could be no junction. His singing was at once natural and national. 1 he 
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At Worcester, Fcbniaiy 4, died Mr. Inclcdon, who possessed 
at once the most powerful aiui most niclodious voice of 
modern times, and who stood unrivalled in his style of singing 
such songs as The Storm,” ‘‘ lUuek-eyed Susan,” He 
was born in Cornwall. Mis voice, at a very early [>eriod, ex- 
cited admiration; and when only eight years old he was 
articled to the celebrated Jackson ot' Hxeter, and under Ins 
tuition he became a little idol in all the concerts and musical 
parties about tl>o neighbourhood. At the e.Kjnration (^f six or 
seven years (1779), a truant disposition induced him to entei 
on board the FormitittN(\ He went io the West Indies, and in 
the course of the two years that he comimiedin the navy he was 
in several engagements. Under the patnmage of Lord Mul- 
grave. Admiral Ligot, and other naval officers, who gave him 
letters of introduction to Mr. Uolman, he, after his return to 
England in 1792, endeavoured, but without svu‘(*ess, to obtain 
an engagement for the Haymarket '1‘lieatre. Disappointed 
there, he joined Collins’s (’ompauy at Snuthamplon, eame out 
tis in the ** Castle of Andalusia,” and was received 

with the most flattering a<lmiratu»n. .\bout a year afterwards, 
the fame of bis abilities having reai hed bath, he wu.s engaged 
by the managers of that <nty, ’1‘here, however, he was 
for some lime regarded as little better tlian a cl torus singer; 
but, fortunately, the penetration of the musi( al amateurs .soon 
discovered his value. Kau/./ini, the ciUultK tiu* (»f the concerts, 
took him under his care, ami gave him the best instructions a 
pupil could receive. He sang at the concerts at Hath and 
Hristol with great apjilause ; was engaged at \‘au\haU in the 
summer, where his succe.ss was still nutre flattering ; and 
Rauzzini’s patronage speedily raised him fituii <jbs<*urity into 
universal e.stimaiion. He was a great favaauite at the noble- 
men’s Catch Club in Hath, which he asdsted in establishing; 


hunting song, the sea song, and the iMlliul, givru uuU Knglbli force and 
Knglish feeling, may he sjiitl to have expitv I wufi Im lnhin. tie was the 
manliest of singers.” 'riuis writes <nuf who h,ul flteu Ite.ird InckHlon. 
He adds, however, “It is impo'.’.ililc imagine anything more con- 
ceited or more coarse than Ineledon in piivaic hie, an well ns on the 
stage. There is an anecdote in comnum eiu'uUtum wltii li comhiues these 
two qualities to demonslraiion. Simmufhi . ihe.iUieal eumganions were 
one day discussing the <iuulities iUH:ev»aiy to the lieiturmam e of 
when Incledon thus .stX)ke:-*A man ?.h«mld he a gentleman, 

(1 nte, to play Mftcfuuiih ; he Nhould he a m.m nf nltu alton (another 

oath), he should have line manners (a ‘.till j \ ; tn .huU (wuh a most 

blasi)hemuus adjuration), he must he Charles IndcdMU 1' 
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and Dr. Harrington, the most eminent physician there, was his 
particular friend. Remaining under Rauzzini six or seven 
years, he received a complete musical education, and became 
the first English singer on the stage. As a tenor, Mr. Incle- 
don’s voice was not always agreeable to the ear, but in com- 
pass it was equal to any piece of music ; the falsetto part was 
extensive and sweet beyond conception, and the bass was 
better than could be reasonably expected in one gifted so 
liberally in other respects. In the song of “ My bonny, bonny 
Bet, sweet blossom,” he particularly charmed with his falsetto, 
and he was frequently obliged to sing that air three times — 
never less than twice — ^in the course of an evening. After a 
few years, however, he practised more in the tenor or middle 
part of his voice, and used the falsetto less than in the earlier 
part of his career. Mr. Incledon made his dkbut as Dennot in 
“ The Poor Soldier,” at Covent Garden Theatre, in October, 
1790. He had for some time to labour against the prejudice of 
having been a Vauxhall singer ; and as his histrionic talents 
were of a very humble stamp, it was long before he could 
obtain possession of any first-rate characters. His occasional 
performance, however, of Capiam Macheath^ Young Meadows, 
&c., was so masterly, it proved him to be fully competent to 
take the lead in all operas. Ultimately his powers were duly 
appreciated by the managers and by the public. For many sea- 
sons Mr. Incledon sang with great Se/df at the oratorios in 
Lent j frequently he visited Ireland, where no singer, not even 
Mrs. Billington, was ever more caressed. Of late years — some- 
what neglected, perhaps, for newer favourites in the metropolis 
— ^his engagements were chiefly of a provincial nature. Styling 
himself “ The Wandering Melodist,” he was accustomed to 
give a vocal entertainment of his own. A paralytic affection, 
in the course of a few weeks, led to the termination of his 
existence. He had been married three times, and has a son' 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, now, or recently, living in tlie 
neighbourhood of Bury St Edmunds, Suffolk . — JVew Monthly 
Magazine, 1826. 

During the O.P. war, whilst a terrific tumult was raging in front 

^ This son appeared at Drury Lane Theatre, in 1829, as Young Mead(nv% 
in “Love in a Village.” A critic, noticing his perfoniinnce, says:-- 
“Although bearing no comparison with his father, this gentleman lias 
honest claims to be fostered for his own sake — a tenor voice of singular 
sweetness, though of moderate compass, a fine intonation, and modest, 
frank, and uiiaftected manners.” 
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of the house, the management in their dilemma i>opped upor 
Incledon, as “an everybod/s favtnirito,” to go on and pacifj 
them. “ I, my dear boy” replied C‘harles ; “/ attempt to stoj 
that riot! I might as well bolt a door with a boUed (arrot P 
— Wishing to give a stranger an idea ot a man who was ex- 
tremely thin, he said, “ His leg now is a <-apital leg to dean a 
with.” — His (luotatu)ns fnuti Seriptiire were always aptly, 
sometimes awfully used ; but oeeasionally he made them con- 
vey bitter sarcasm. He had been starring at a large provincial 
town, and his share of the rci-eipts em’tainly ai>pearetl very 
inadequate to what might have been expeeled fnmi the houses. 
The manager protested all was eorreet ; Ineledon bowed, ami 
after a moment muttered, “Abu* llarabbas was a rol)l)cr."~~ 
Incledon was ftot very learned, but affected to be much more 
ignorant than he really was. Conversation <inee turning upon 
poetry, and the “ Canterbury 'bales” being quotetl, one of the 
arguers asked Charley if he was partial to C'baucer. “Ami 
partial to chaw, sir? lly the Holy Paul, that tauircly dcpcmls 
upon what it is j but if you mean tobaecc), cl— me, 1 urn 
not 1 ” — Records of a I e/era//, 

A singer who.se marvellous sweetness of voice and forcible 
simplicity of style can never be forgtateii by those who once 
heard him,-— R/aehoood's Maxo. Ine, 

Cooke wa.s one evening very merry at a tavern, when Indc- 
don, coming in, was recpiested’ by the trapje hero to sing “'bhe 
Storm,” but it being late he refuseil, ami retired t<» bed. Irri- 
tated at this, Ck)oke detern.ined Ui be rt'Vtmged, and after 
musing for a few minutes, asked the masters ami waiters if they 
knew the man who had just been sitiirct in tlu* same box with 
him. They replied, it was Mr. Incledon, No .such thing,” 
exclaimed Cooke ; “his s<une vile impt»stor, fnr he has stolen 
my watch and notes, and I insist for an olticer being sent for, 
that we may .search him. Rcjimm.trance was fruitless, so at 
length the guardian of the night was summoned, ami they all 
ascended to Inclc<lon*.s chamlier, with C'ot^ke at tlieir head. 
Charley, roused from his first sleep, a:.ke<l what they wanted, 
Cooke insisted that he was the man who had llie Notks, at 
the same time observing, “ If his really Im ledon he <‘an sing 
‘ The Stonn.* Let him do so, and I siiall be <*onv im ed of my 
error.” Incledon now perceiving the drift <if the jokt*, without 
further preface, atldressing himself to Cooke, stnu'k up 
“ Cease, Rude Boreas,” and having gone through the ditty, 
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the party left him once more to his repose. — Theatrical 
Anecdotes, 

His vocal endowments were certainly considerable : he 
had a voice of uncommon power, both in the natural and 
falsetto. The former was from A to G — a compass of 
about fourteen notes ; the latter he could use from D to 
E or F, or about ten notes. His natural voice was full and 
open, neither partaking of the reed nor the string, and sent 
forth without the smallest artifice ; and such \vas its ductility, 
that when he sang pianisshno^ it retained its original quality. 
His falsetto was rich, sweet, and brilliant, but totally unlike the 
other. He took it without preparation, according to circum- 
stances, either about D, E, or F, or ascending an octave, 
which was his most frequent custom, he could use it with 
facility, and execute in it ornaments of a certain class with 
volubility and sweetness. His shake was good, and his into- 
nation much more correct than is common to singers so imper- 
fectly educated. — Dictionary of Mttsicians, 

Charles DIgnum. 

1765-1827. 

A quick transition from summer to winter was easy to him 
who knew no middle season of spring and fall. As soon, 
therefore, as Vauxhall Gardens closed their rural gates, Drury 
Lane Theatre opened wide — ^very wide — ^its dignified portals to 
admit Diggy’s ample form ; for there, time out of mind, he was 
found the stock representative of the gallant Captain Lightly^ 
a character which he performed annually to Mrs. Jordan's 
romp for nearly a quarter of a century, and of which, by 
prescriptive right, he retained possession for many a year after 
the secession of that inimitable actress.^ Who that had even 
once seen Dignum in the amatory soldier could forget him ? 
With what a full-blown martial air would he present himself, as 
lounging about the streets, though morning, in a captain's full- 
dress regimentals of his day! .... How judiciously would 
Diggy in a subsequent scene, act the part of bottle-holder to 
the delicate Miss Tomboy, during her pugilistic experiments 
upon her grocer cousin 1 — ^his warrior head, pomatumed and 
powdered, resembling a seedling cauliflower, and agreeing 
in shape, though not in colour, with his well-rounded face ; Ins 
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figure bedight in scarlet coat, with yellow facings; wli 
dimity, double-breasted, and lapelled waistcoat; red sa: 
pendant over his white kerseymeres, the ends dangling 1 
equally above his well-mangled silk stockings of a bluish 
with paste knee and shoe buckles, low quartered pumps, anc 
very large three-cornered cocked hat, gilt-buttoned and loop< 
with a towering red-and-white feather swagging over c 
shoulder — presenting altogether “ a combination and a for 
indeed, where every (gallery) god did seem to set his seal 
give assurance of” — an officer and a gentleman / (Dignum v 
essentially that^ or less than that he was nothing.)^ — Mrs. 
Mathews. 

Dignum made his dkhui at Drury Lane Theatre, in 1784, 
the character of Young Meadows^ in the comic opera of “ Lc 
in a Village.” His figure was, indeed, rather unfavourable 
the part he represented, but his voice was so clear and 
toned, and his manner of singing so judicious, tha;t he v 
received with the warmest applause. He then appearecl 
Cymon, and again experienced the most flattering approbati< 
His voice was a fine tenor. Amongst other characters, the 
of Hawthorn and Giles particularly suited him, and he *v 
superior in them to every other actor since the days of Beard. 
Dictionary of Musicians. 

In a common room his voice, it must be confessed, 
musical and pleasant ; and while he sits in a chair after a gc 
dinner (which he is said to be very fond of) he seems to feel 
embarrassment. He has been used to sitting on a tailc 
shop-board for many years, therefore the habit of sitting is 
familiar to him as to the grand signior ; when Dignum wa 
down the stage his motion is like to that of an empty butt^ 
upon one end in a hurry, which, ere it settles to a standsi 
makes many strange, unwieldy motions ; and when it rests 1 
nothing to boast of but its void rotundity. It must be alio v 
that he has music about him; but as an actor I know 3 
whether he is so likely to excel. — C. H. Wilson. 

^ Dignum was a tailor before he turned vocalist. He and Moses K 
(uncle of Edmund Kean), who had also been a tailor, were one 
together when Charles Bannister passed with a friend. “ I never 
those two fellows together,” said Bannister, without thinking of oii< 
Shakspeare's plays.” ** And which is that?” asked the friend. 
forAfeasure” answered Bannister,— Ed. 
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John Richardson. 

1766-1836. 

It was when this generation of showmen had passed away 
that Richardson made his bow at Smithfield. His stage and 
theatrical fittings were at first of a very rude character. The 
first floor of a public-house was turned into a theatre, and the 
platform or parade, which was fitted up outside the window, 
formed an arch over the stalls of the sellers of gingerbread nuts 
and fried fish, which stood below. The audience had to reach 
the theatre by means of a ladder, communicating from the 
platfomi to the fair. Twenty-one times a day were the unlucky 
performers called upon to go through their parts. The 
audiences were not very fastidious, and as long as they 
had a broad-sword combat and a ghost, the actors were at 
liberty to -play all sorts of tricks with the drama. The length of 
the performance was indeed usually regulated by the number of 
people waiting to enter the show. When it was thought that 
there was a sufficient quantity of visitors outside to form 
another audience, some one would be sent in to inquire in a 
loud voice if John Audley was there. This was a signal to the 
actors to cut the part short ; and to abridge a performance is 
very commonly called to “John Audley"' it. This trick was 
first practised by Shuter at his booth in 1759. Whatever may 
have been the cause, it is certain that at first, curses, loud, 
deep, and comprehensive as that of Emulphus, were heard 
from Richardson's retreating patrons; but it was not long 
before he installed himself in popular favour. The per- 
formances of Bartlemy were repeated at Edmonton and other 
places, and at the end of the year our showman found himself 
the possessor of a good sum of money. With this he built 
himself two or three caravans (“carrywans” was his pro- 
nunciation) in which he could convey his company and 
properties from one place to another. .... His show became 
one of the principal features of many of the fairs of the 
kingdom — ^Bartlemy and Greenwich being his head-quarters — 
but it was not until after many years, and many hardships, that 
he was enabled to give his show that appearance of splendour 
which we were accustomed to associate with it in our younger 
days . — Comhill Magazine^ i86j. 
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Sawn el RnsselL 


We were once introtliioetl to ihc folohralftl ^^ustor IRichar 
son, and were presented with a free admission to his ‘‘ theater 
one of the purfession.” I'he drama was ealletl the Wanderii 
Outlaw, or the Hour of Retribution,” concluding with tl 

Death of Orsina, and the aj)pearance of the Accush 
Spirit.” We did not enjoy it very niiu'h, ns the rain can 
through the canvas and tile principal tragedian and thegho 
had the inlluenza. Richardson claimed to have Iiad under h 
management the ehUir K<‘an, Walhu'k, Harnes, the favouri 
pantaloon, and other celebrities. lie had a tine appreciatic 
of genius, that Muster Richardson, and left a gentleman of tl 
lair—the original at Astley s a hand.some legac 

because he was a liold siieaker.- AAtr/: /.ewe//. 

'I'liis person, who is tlu* last of the real race of itinera: 
//nr/mr/iV sliowmen, amassetl a fortune by unwearied industr} 
for upwards c»f forty years lie has reigned supreme in Smithfie! 
and other fairs. It hap|H*ned some years since, at the time • 
the fjiir at St. AIIkuis, that a dreadful* tire i»t tarred; Ridian 
son and his company <li<l their utmoNt to extinguish it, ar 
their services were considcretl valuabU*. Stnue time afterwan 
a suh.scription wa.s raised f<»r the uniusure<i sutfcrer.s; a plai 
looking man, in a rusty black <*oat, nsl waistcoat, cordurc 
ine.xpressibles, and worste<l sto<'kiu;.;s, cnteretl the committe 
room, and gave in his sub.sta'iigion — too/. “ What name she 
we say, sir?” asked the astt»nisht‘tl <*lerk. Rk/tardsoHy i, 
penny sJummariy^ was the prt)ud rt‘ply.~-AVt’e/<A of a Sta^ 
Veteran^ 1836, 

Samuel RussttlL 

1766-1845. 

Mr. Russell was the princt? <*f oral hoaxers. Ilis natur 
voice and expression of face favonretl any tlesire which 1 
conceived, of persuading his victims of his own belief of wha 
ever he wished them to l»eliv.ve. His calm, dispassionate, an 
persuasive manner and tones never failed to produce whatfvi 
was his objec‘.t — no matter uptm whom he practised, his en 
was always attained. Mr, Russell’s waggeries were cominiuili 
in progre.ss in the green-room, and he had the .skill to atlai 
them to diverse subjects, mccmling tcj his timey ; and with i) 
absolute dominion over himself, he could scarcely fail to rii 
tlujsc upon whom he exert his ptnver ; his quiet an 
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seemingly unconsihus miiul, the guileless expression of his 
flice and voice, his ready smile, his words and demeanour, were 
so apparently c'nndid, wliik: t^irrying on his jokes, and the 
impassibility of his features st) entire, lus temper so impertur- 
bable, that those <*oinl>ined eharacteristies gained him from 
Mr. Mathews the fitting of HU Innocence*” — 

Mrs, C, 

Russell, who is best known as Jerry Sneak Riussell, is the 
oldest exhibitor now extant (1K35)—- that is to say, heaj)peared 
in some eapaeity full sixty years sinee (exc'eeding Bannister by 
two years). At the time t»f Russeirs however, ho was 
only seven or eiglit years t»hi. He performed at Coatdunakers’ 
Hall, gave a series ot' songs, reeitations, tSre., and was much 
followed. \\'hen Hreslaw, the cmpen)r of all the conjurors, 
started through tlu' provlnee.s with^ his ambidexteral displays, 
he engaged little Sam Russell, aiul little Miss Ramamiini (after- 
wariU J\ir.s. Bland, then nine years oUl).to ata'omjiany him. Tliese 
juvenile jierfonners proved very attractive, and received a 
lucrative offer at tlie opening of the C'ircus (now the Surrey) 
under the management of <dtl Cdiarles nilnlin, of Sivis Soud 
celebrity, in 1779 or 178^1. *l‘here Ru5>sell spoke the opening 
addrcs.s, and there remaineil until 

** Uegirw [loHadydioyUh.*^ 

About the year r7K5 lie launched into the <Irama, and ten years 
afterwards appearetl at Drury I«*iue in Charles Surface and 
JMbblc^—Reeorils tf a Stite^e. le/mm. 


Joseph Hurtleman. 

1767-18:^1. 

d'he character of Barileman’s intellect and voice was in 
diametrical opposition to Inith the theory and the practice. He 
was of a spiriUril and guy tempermnent, and his voice was strictly 
a baritone. He had a eompas.s of more than two octaves, and 
the tone wa.s as pemSrating as that of a violoncello, from which 
instrument perhaps he <'aught it, fur it bore more resemblance 
to the clear, vibrating, yet stringy effect of Lindley’s bass than 
anything el.se. Bartleinan, t<K>, was himself a violoncello player, 
which adds force to the opinion. His performance gave to 
bass-singing a totally new air. He enlivened and exalted its 
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Joseph Barfleman. 

expression, and, by his energy of manner, improved the inert 
and sluggish ],)onder(\sity oi' heavy souiul with vivacity and 
meaning. He lightened, improved, and enlarged the sphere 
of the bass. The drawback upon Ikirtlenuin's singing was his 
vocalization. He had em!>raced a theory that the perfection 
of tone was its general unifonuity its homogeneity. To this 
intent he rounded the proiumciatit>n of his vowels, thus making 
f/ny into if/wy, die into /%*, *S:c. 'I'his swelling and sonorous 
system of enunciation, for .systeni it was, corrupted the [nirity 
and infected the whole manner with a pomposity that was very 
like the affectation of a superiority not absolutely certain of its 
claims.^ — “ 27 ie of Musit\'' Amm., 1833. 

This gentleman, who h)r many years stootl unrivalled in his 
profession as a has.s-singer, died on the 14th <»f April, at his 
house in Bernens Street, in tlie filtyd’ourth year of his ago, after 
a long-protracted and painful illness. 'I'hose who have heard 
Mr. Bartleman in the finest songs of Haiulel, hurccll, and 
other ancient c.oniposcrs, can well appreciate the loss the musical 
profession will sustain by the death of sm*h a man. 'fo a fine- 
toned, melodious voice, he adiletl the most (orrect judgment 
and refined taste, with an exj^ression peculiar to himself.'- 
ATcmoir^ 1821. 

Though delicate in perstm and ('onsiitulion, and often ill, 
Bartlemau was lively and spinte<l lt> a remarkahK* di'gree. It 
used to imz/le me to find out when or how he learned; and 
indeed,! have heard Dr, (a)oke say, ** '1‘hose hoys of mine 
learn of one anotluT mort* than frtnn im*.'* Of his early 
superiority he was as little vain as if it had < oiisiNtcd in spinning 

a top Success never alteretl him applause never 

elevated him ; ami he died, I am ionthhmt, as he lived, beloved 
beyond the usual degree of love bestoweil on tluise whose 
excellence “ has no companion.’* - Miss /ArudA/is, 


^ Bartleman was made siinsihle of tliK di’fivt. A oiik in n 

provincial town where he had sung iuiintf.1 out hi. ptiuli.miy, Barllein.in 
called upon him ft»r an explanation. A meeting w.i . ,ippi»tnteil, uiul a 
musical clergyman attended us umpire. 'I'he pi;m»> wa . opened. “Now,” 
said the critic, turning to a duet in Haydn*-, *• ( 'u-ati^m, ’ “listen to llih 
passage,’' He sang it. “ I do Ui>t like it,” -.aid Ilaillem.m. “ It is Uw 
thin and meagre— the tone is luit suliKU-utly id utie kind,” Upon tins the 
critic snug the passage in Bartleman’* exai t tone and manner. He had 
not got beyond the rn'd few bar-, \U»eu li.- oca .1 i/rd him by the arm, 
^*.Stop, sir; I see it, bin you have nuule m<- mi-erabU* bn* life, for I ihal) 
never correct it," — Kr> 
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Andrew Cherry. 

1769-1812. 

Cheriy’s yezu is one of the finest pieces of acting I ever saw. 
I think it very superior to Bannister, who certainly played it well, 
but neither spoke the dialect nor looked the character so well 
as Cherry. He is an extremely little man, I think less than 
Quick, with a droll face. He is one of the most humorous 
men in the world off the stage, and a very good actor on it. — 
Charles Mathews} 

The 25th of the month showed us a substitute for King in 
that very clever actor, Cherry, who appeared in Sir Benjamin 
JDove, in “ The Brothers f and, as a master in his profession, 
he acted also Lazarillo^ in ‘‘ Two Strings to Your Bow.” He 
not only filled the cast, in a great measure, of King, but 
seemed equally fitted to that of Dodd, and could go nearly 
to the breadth of Munden, little as he was. Cherry was a 
native of Limerick, contemporary with Mrs. Jordan, and his 
father was a bookseller. — Boaden. 

.^drew Cherry, author of the ^^Soldietis Daughter,” ^^Two 
Strings to Your Bow,” was a comedian of great talent, but of 
pecidiar humour. He made his d'ehut as Sir Benjamin Dove, 
in Cumberland's neglected comedy of “ The Brothers but 
Munden, Quick, Dowton, Suett, Bannister, Fawcett, T. 
Knight, Emery, were all established favourites ; and the next 
season brought Collins, who died early, but who was a 
very powerful actor, and Mathews into the field. Against 
such a phalanx of performers poor little Cherry could not hope 
for great success. Under the circumstances, his success was 
really extraordinary, but it did not satisfy his ambition. — The 
Early Days of Ed 7 nund Kean. 

Andrew Cherry, the author of the “ Soldier's Daughter,” and 
several other dramatic pieces, made his first debut as an actor 
in a strolling company, which exhibited at the little town of 
Naas, about fourteen miles from Dublin. His first character 

^ Writing later, Mathews says : ^'Cherry’s merit is by no means confined : 
his old men are uncommonly rich, and his country boys are the most 
simple and humorous of any I have seen after Blanchard ; indeed, in any 
line of comedy he is a charming actor. He is a very excellent judge of 
dressing, and has capital clothes, and the best wigs I ever saw.” — ^E d. 

U 
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^vas Colond Ftwrur//, in “A UoUl Stroke for a Wife”— an 
arciuous task for a boy of seventeen ; but he ol)taincd great 
applause, and the lnilnil^^er of this sharing company, after 
passing many encomiums on his exertions, presented him with 
tcnpencMfpctmy, as his dividend of the profits of the night’s 
performance. Young Cherry now launclied out into a most 
extensive range of characters, and during the ten months he 
was with this manager he ac'ted almost all the principal 
characters in tragedy, comedy, anti farce* ; and yet, notwith- 
standing his exertions, he sutVered all the vieissitudes and 
distress incident to such a pre(‘arit)us mode of life. He was 
frequently without the means of tHunuum suljsistence, and 
sometimes unable to buy the very caiulles by which he should 
study the numerous characters that were assigned him.— 
Percy Amrtfo/es, 

John Fawcett 

1769-183 7. 

He was one of our few remaining actors \v!\o have striven 
Buccessfully to individuali/.c their pcrforiuanc*es, instead of con- 
sidering them as mere opporUmities to <lisplay <‘ertain energies, 
or to make certain faces and hits. His style was essentially 
hard, yet he manage<l, by art aiul t are, to bend it so as to 
discriminate the variedes <if < harat ter \vhi( h he attempted. 
He had not the facility or rielmess (»f Muinlen, nor the antu[ue 
elegance of Farren- he could nol'pUiy grotest(ue parts like the 
finst, nor elderly beaux like the last ; but in re[‘resentations of 
bluff honesty and rude manly feeling, he had no rival. His 
l)erformance.s were eminently Knglish ; few i*eilbrnu‘rs. indeed, 
have spoken our language .so purely, an<l iu>iu* have repre- 
sented so well those manly feelings (if whic h we are hahitually 
proud. Of the perfonnanees to whi< h In; himself alliulecl in 
his parting address- (Jurtemy 77iornburyy lh\ 

Pan<^iosSy Sir Mark C 7/(/<v', and C ap/ala f I gi'catly prefer 
the two last, each of which seems t<» me, in it‘J way, al)solutely 
perfect. Besides these, I recollec t his admiral de acting of the 
Parmer, in the original “Maid and the Magpie:” .staid funn, 
almost crabbed, till the poor girl is taken to prison, then lireuk- 
ing out with unexpected energy of defenc e, wliich (when all 
seemed vain) was succeeded by a sad patience irresistibly 
touching. — Taljourd. 
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A great, original, masterly comedian, always natural, and 
extremely powerful. — Boaden, 

Mrs. Billington. 

1770-1818. 

I heard excellent music last night, and the last public notes 
of the sweetest singer I have ever heard, or probably ever 
shall hear — I mean, combined with so much power — ^for I 
have heard many moderately strong voices still sweeter, accord- 
ing to the usual equalization of heaven’s gifts. Mrs. Billington 
professedly sang for the last time ; but as I saw Mara’s resur- 
rection about six different times in ten years, I am not without 
hope of hearing her again. Her last Italian air was that 
which Tarchi taught me, “ Sarah’s Lamentation it was 
marked MS., and every one is wishing for it. — Mrs. Trenchll' 
1811, 

Of all the female singers that England ever produced, no 
one ever obtained, or perhaps deserved, such celebrity as 
Mrs. Billington.^ Her transcendent talents were not only the 
boast of the country, but the whole of Europe did their 
homage, and wherever she went she was honoured and 
caressed , — Percy Anecdotes, 

In my judgment the most accomplished of all English- 
singers. — Boaden, 

The full-length of Mrs. Billington as Saint Cecilia, with a 
choir of angels fluttering around and making music to her 
voice, is now in New York, in the gallery of Colonel Lennox. 
This sweet singer, against the wish of her father, the famous 
hautboy of the Italian Opera orchestra, had changed her 
maiden name of Weichsell at fifteen for that of her husband, 
Billington, one of the Drury Lane band ; and after a year’s 
strolling in Ireland, had made her debut in Rosetta in February, 
1786, at once dazzling the town with the brilliancy of her 

^ Motlier of Richard Chenevix Traich, Archbishop of Dublin, a highly 
accomplished and exquisitely beautiful woman. — ^En. 

^ Her maiden name was Elizabeth Weichsell. Her father was a native 
of Freyburg, in Saxony. Her mother was a Miss Frederica Weirman, 
who performed for a few nights, in 1764, at Covent Garden, and did not 
appear again. Her voice was powerful, and resembled the tone of a 
clarionet. She died 1786 . — Ed. 
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vocalization and the flush of her youthful beauty, which even 
at this early age was of the full and luscious order.— -C. £. 
Leslie. 

Mrs. Billington, then in the meruUan of her beauty and 
talent, was the heroine of the opera, lulwin, who in the 
second act was to have assumed the disguise of a young Tartar 
prince, being unal>le, from siuhlen illness, io <‘hange his dress, 
actually wooed the beautiful Mrs. Billington in tattered armour 
and jfia/mel. But our misfortunes did not stop here; for 
during Mrs. Billington’s bravuni in the last act, Mr, Billington, 
her husband, who was seated in the orchestra, conceiving that 
the trumpeter did not accompany her with sutlicient force, 
frequently called to him, in a subtlue<l tone, ‘‘Louder, louder I” 
The leader of the band being of a similar opinion to Mr. 
Billington, repeated the same cennmand so ()itcn that at length 
the indignant (lennan, in an agony of passion and exhaustion, 
threw down his trumpet, and turning towards the audience 
violently exclaimed — “It is very easy to cry louder! louder! 
but, by gar! vere is dcrvWy” 'I'lns unfortunate interrogatory 
showed us when* there was an abundance ; and a brccjic 
ensued which nearly at once upset my little bark.«— /r^v/c/vVi 
Hejf/wltls. 

By nature Mrs. Billington was largely gifted, f ler voice was of 
that peculiar brilliancy in tone that has obtained the appellation 
of for with the richness ami fulness of that instrument it 
had a birdlike lightnes.s and brilliamy, whilst its compass 
upward was all but unlimited. Shicltr conqKihcd a song for 
her that went up to G in aiiissimo- a height, wc believe, never 
reached before or since. Her inl<jnatiou was so correct tltat 
she was hardly over known to sing out of Uttic. Her execution 
was perfect, and her fancy suggestetl move than lier good taste 

^ William Shield was horn 1754. His father wa ; an rniitunU sing’ing- 
master. At the age of six Shield h saul to havr hn-n able to gerlorm 
Corelli's fifth work. His father dyiiijf, the ohuii'r w.v, him of 

becoming a sailor, a lioat-builder, or a harher. Hr t hit .e tiiialdmihling. 
Closely as he was kept to work, he found if i'.uu? lt» piusot uie his ftivourite 
study with such success as ultimately drtcrntiiu'tl hint in it « ad<)|t{um as a 
profession. His talents soon bringing him intti notice, Ua»iT>, manager of 
Covent Garden I'lieatre, cngagetl him as handma-^irr and cuinpoHcr to the 
house. Among numerous compoHithms *»f his an* “ the w<ilf,” “The 
Thom,” “O, bring Me Wine,” **Thr VtM <*aptain/’ **<*l«l Towler,” 
“Village Maids,” “The Heaving of the bead,” &c. He dictl Janua^ 
25, 1829.— -Ed. 
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would allow her to introduce, for the age of “ fiddle-singing,” 
as it has been contemptuously termed, was only then about to 
commence. She, however, embellished every song she sang, 
changing the passages, and introduced more extensively the 
expression of ornament. But with all this power, imaginative 
and vocal, she nevertheless retained a chastity in her manner of 
executing Purcell and Handel, which made her the idol of the 
ancients. For her, it is known, the practice of harmonizing 
airs was first commenced. Carter’s beautiful and pathetic 
“ Oh, Nanny, wilt thou gang with me,” was the most popular, 
and it certainly was an exquisite treat to hear such a voice 
descanting above the accompanying vocal harmony of Har- 
rison, Knyvett, and Bartleman. — The Progress of Music^ 1^33- 

Her face was beautiful and expressive, her figure graceful ; 
her voice possessed a peculiar sweetness of tone, and was of 
great extent, but wanted what Dr. Burney would call calibre. 
The most scientific songs she executed with bewitching taste 
and affecting pathos ; and though her voice was not over- 
powerful, it possessed great variety and a most perfect shake. — 
The Manager's Note Book} 

Haydn, the musician, was an enthusiastic admirer of the 
late Mrs. Billington 3 and one day calling on Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, he found her sitting for her portrait to that cele- 
brated painter. This was Sir Joshua’s famous singer, in which 
Mrs. Billington is represented in the character of St. Cecilia, 
listening to the celestial music. Haydn, having looked for 
some moments attentively at the portrait, said, “ It is very 
like — 2. very fine likeness ; but there is a strange mistake.” 
“ What is that ?” said Sir Joshua, hastily. Haydn answered, 
‘*You have painted her listening to the angels; you ought to 
have represented the angels listening to her.” Mrs. Billington 
was so much charmed by this compliment, that she sprang 
from her seat, and threw her fair arms around Haydn’s neck. — 
Theairical Anecdotes. 


1 In Miss Berry’s “Journal,” Napoleon is to be found saying that “ Vous 
avez une bien belle voix, c’est Madame Billington,” and that he heard her 
in Italy. — ^E d. 
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Mrs. Mountain. 

1771-1840. 

This charming songstress anti no less charming woman is 
still living and in good health (1835). maitlen name was 

Wilkinson, and some of her family were celebrated as wire 
and rope dancers. She was engaged by 'J'ate W'ilkinson (no 
relative) at York, as a substitute fur Mrs. Jordan when that 
lady made her metroi)olitau essay (1785). About five or six 
years prior to this she (then a child) aj>[)earcd at the Circus 
with Mrs. Bland, Rus.sell, Mrs. C. Kemble, Mrs. Wybrow, and 
other children, in a piece by old Dibdin, t‘alletl “'fhe Board- 
ing School, or Breaking ITp.” 'I'his performance was ren- 
dered by the great talent of the chlUlren so elective that the 
patent proprietors interferetl, and the juvenile <‘om[)any 
narrowly escaped a gaol. As she cominencetl, so she con- 
cluded her career with an engagement at tlie Surrey, where she 
played with Incledon a few nights betbre she left the stage. 
About twenty years .since, or upwards, she gave an entertain- 
ment by herself, which was very profitable, in the provincc.s. 
She married Mr. Mountain, the well-known leader. As they 
had no fiimily the wouhbbe wits i»f the <lay matle the name 
subservient to some ri<liculous puns, which I neetl not ^esu^ 
citate . — Records of a P\ienvL 

Mrs. Mountain has convinced us tluit <luring her two or 
three years’ recess from the I.ond(in theatres she has nut been 
idle \ for on her first appearam e last .seast>n at I >rury Inine 
she burst upon us like a new <’hara<'ter, l)y having made such 
wonderful advancement in her profession. Site always appeared 
to tl>c town as a very interesting singer, a good a(*tress, and a 
pretty woman ; but now it must be ;dluwe<l that this huly ranks 
amongst the first-rate on the stage, when cousiilerctl as a vocal 
performer, and has arrived almost at the very summit of her 
profession in the orchestra of an oratorio.»^--> C’. 7 /. inison. 

Robert William I'illiston. 

"774-IH3J* 

I can conceive nothing better tlian .... Klliston in ^entli- 
man's comedy, and in some parts of ti'agi-tly.—/»>/'<v/. 
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He was a most delightful companion, and it might have 
been said of him in homely phrase, widi more point than of 
most people, that in conversation “he was as good as a 
comedy,” aye, and one of the very best comedies, too. I 
remember few people who carried their professional charm 
more entirely into their private life. Mr. Elliston in manner 
was like that of many other actors : a distinct person behind 
the scenes and in society — in and out of a theatre. In the 
former position, it always seemed to me that he felt it neces- 
sary to put “an antic disposition on,” especially when he 
became a manager, in order to cope with the oddity and variety 
of characters and tempers he then encountered ; but at these 
times I am fully persuaded that, like Hamlet^ he was only mad 
“ North-north-west.”^ — Mrs , . C. Mathews, 

Elliston was ill-adapted for tragedy. Although possessing a 
highly-intelligent face, his limbs were not Apollo-shaped, nor 
could he boast the height and majesty of Holman. He was 
quite original, and could bid defiance to either Cooke or 
Kemble in a certain number of characters. His voice was of 
a superior quality, of great compass, and capable of any into- 
nation ; his face noble, and his height about five feet ten. — W, 
Donaldson^ ^^Recollections,'' 

“ I found the crown hanging on a bush,” said an English 
usurper \ “ I picked the Surrey from the gutter,” exclaimed 
the equally regal Robert William Elliston, who was, in truth, a 
magnifico of the first order — ^a hound of the first breed : his 
successors are “ petty larceny ” potentates — trundle-tails. 


1 Elliston’s peculiarity seems to- have been a love of coming forward, 
placing his hand on his heart, and addressing the audience on every pre- 
text. One season he had become so popular at the Haymarket that he 
was obliged to take his benefit at the Opera House. The crowd w^as so 
immense that on the doors being opened it swept past the check-takers 
and filled the theatre. Elliston, of course, came forward, pointed out the 
loss he must sustain if the audience did not pay, and sent a number of 
men among them with pewter plates to collect the unpaid dues. When the 
curtain drew up, the stage was found blocked with another audience, ten 
file deep. The people in front hissed this violation, amid shouts of “Off, 
off!” Again Elliston came forward, his hand on his heart, his mouth 
wreathed with smiles. He said tliat as Madame Bouti, a foreigner, had 
been suffered on one occasion to fill ha' stage with friends, he trusted 
that the same indulgence would be extended to a Briton. The appeal 
was irresistible, and the people behind as as in front cheered. He 
cleared 600/, by this benefit. — E d, 
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Robert William lived in open war with usurers, and did not 
combine the arduous duties of a manager with the anxious 
employment of a bill-discounter ; he paid, but he never took, 
thirty per cent. ; he looked a sheriff’s officer into dust, and 
would have expired with virtuous horror at an exchange of 
monetary courtesies with his oiiposite neighbour of Charlotte 
Street, the bailiff for Surrey. The people of St. CJeorge’s Fields 
sliould raise a monument to Klliston for the Falstaf that he 
brought among them. Nor before nor since have they of the 
Surrey beheld aught worthy of the knight’s shoe-leather. On 
his second appearance in the part at Drury I. me, Klliston fell 
down in speechless intoxication ; but he fell, only to rise at the 
Surrey.’ Elliston’s Falstaff ! What a combination of the wit, 
the humorist, the sensual' feeder, the worldly philosopher, and 
the cattleman ! At once his manner redeemed the Uuste of 
Frince IM—m a moment his tones, his look, and carriage 
convinced you that he could on occasion rise above the mere 
bolter of capons and swallower of sherries ; he proved, what 
every other Falstaff has failed in, or, rather, what they never 
attempted, considering it no part of the <-hara<aer—that he 
could be a courtier. 'I'he Falstaff iit other Jictors is the mere 
cookshop Falstaff— Falstaff ui Klliston might, if he pleased, 
have attended 'levees. We fear that few, very few, critics 
crossed the bridge to see the fat knight, whitdt, it is our faith, 
was the highest triumph of Klliston as an actor, iiwsnmch as it 
combined, heightened, and enriched all the <iualities which he 

^ “ When Klliston tCKJk the Surrc7 the last time, a fiuious ohiy-hill warfare 
raged between him and his theatre, ami Mr, Oavidge ami the C!oburg. In 
the course of it Mr. l)avidgeha<l oceasbm to send a message to Klliston 
respecting some private transaction. * I etmu* from Mr. havulge, of the 
Colnirg Theatre/ .said the messenger. KUi^ton heanl him m<ist impertur- 
bably, ami repeated the wonls, * UavUlge ’>'(*t»burg 'rbeatre T'oburg-I 

don’t rememl)cr ’ * Sir/ suit I the messenger, *Mr. Davidge, here, 

of the Coburg, close by.’ ‘It may be all ais you say/ Klliston, 
.solemnly ; ‘ ril take your wortl, young man ; I suptufsc there is such a 
theatre a.s the Coburg, and such a man as the I >avitlge ; but this is the 
first time I ever heard the name of eitlver.' Ami stritUng off, left 
the astonished messenger to recover his amn/cment as he might.”— 
Ellistoniana, It i.s of the Coburg Theatre, rcnowntsl in its day for its 
blood-and-murder dramas, that the ftilh>wi«g story is toM:— **On one 
occasion the scenes .stuck in the groijves, ami th<* g<Hls were much offended 
at beholding the halves of a htiuse with an interstice <»f a yard or so 
between them. At length a sweep ealli'd out, • Ve don’t expect no 
good grammar here, but, hattg it^ you cli#sc the scenes.' Kl). 
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severally displayed in other parts. We shall never forget his 
look, attitude, and voice when narrating the famous Gadshill fight. 
As he proceeded, detailing his prowess, like a true liar, he be- 
came a convert to his own falsehood, and his frame dilated, 
and his voice deepened and rolled with his imaginary triumphs, 
and for the time he stood, in his own conviction, the breathing 
Hector of his own lie. Nothing could be more exquisite — 
no expression could more perfectly catch the subtle spirit of 
Shakspeare than the glance of Elliston — ^his flushed face, 
quivering with conquest, and his whole mountain of a body 
big with the hero, as he cried, “ Thou knowest my old ward; 
here I lay, and thus I bore my point. Four rogues in buck- 
ram let drive at me !” Of a piece with this was his rallying 
under the exposure of the Prince ; and when asked by Hal^ 
“ What trick, what device, what starting-hole, canst thou now 
find out to hide thee from this open and apparent shame?” — 
gathering himself up, fairly melting his face with a smile, and 
his eye glowing like a carbuncle, Elliston fulmined rather than 
spoke, “ By the Lord, I knew ye as well as he that made ye !” 
Poor Elliston ! he sleeps in lead in St. John's Church, and the 
Surrey is governed by Mr. Davidge . — New Monthly Magazine^ 
1836. 

Elliston, who certainly imitated John Palmer in his manner 
off the stage, had an affected morality of demeanour which ill 
accorded with his real life. In his youth this was peculiarly 
the case. Charles Incledon said, “ There was a capital parson 
spoiled the day Elliston turned player.” • The style of 
hypocrisy in which the great comedian indulged resembled 
that of his stage manner when A was to be deceived in the 
presence of B. Thus Elliston always appeared to be cajoling 
one set for the sake of amusing another^ rather than for any- 
thing to be gained by the process. When at school the boys 
called him the “ young crocodile,” for he had tears of contrition 
ready at the shortest notice. His love-adventures were numerous, 
and he was not very fortunate or tasteful in the selection of his 
dulcineas. Among others, when he was scarcely eighteen, was 
a tavern-keeper's dame at Wapping. One day, whilst in earnest 
conversation with the lady, an alarm was given, and as it was 
necessary to conceal Robert William, he was placed in a 
hasped chest. There was Elliston, while the lady ran to the 
bar. Five minutes passed; still the noise continued — nay, 
increased. He tried to raise the lid, but she had prudently (?) 
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fastened it He listened : the confusion in the house became 
more evident He could hear persons runiung to and fro. 
Some calamity had occurred. What? Me too soon guessed, 
for he heard the dripping of water and the cry of “ Idre T* All 
considerations but those of personal safety vanished; he sought 
with all his might to cxtru'ate liimselt -*in vain ; frightful recol- 
lections of being buried alive Hashed acrt>ss his memory; but 
to be at once buried anti burnt was too much, and lus .struggles 
were renewed until he sank back helpless and e.\hausted. ** At 
last” (I quote his own words) “1 had nt>thing for it but 
patience and prayer.” “ Prayer !” I ejaculated, “ under the 
circumstances that brought you there, .should have been 
preceded by repentance.” Sir,” he replied, ** I did 
not pray directly for myself, but tiuit those who were en- 
deavouring to subdue the fire mix/tf /v* imituyil /<> take mrt of 
the furniture^ I’he fire, which was only trilling, was at length 
quenched. Elliston's flame mulerwent the .same proccs.s, for 
on the lady releasing him he wetuled homcwartls, and never 
again incurred a .similar danger in the .same premi.ses. — Records 
of a Stastc Veteran. 

Of the great comedian, Robert William Elliston, who acted 
quite as much off the stage as he <li<l on it, a thousand pleasant 
anecdotes might be ret'orded. (living at all times a free vent 
to the sly humour, the good naturctl satire, and keen enjoy- 
ment of a joke that were natural to him, his whim, eeeentrieiiy, 
readiness, and talent, gave to many <»f the adventures in which 
he was engagal an air of etmicdy, farce, tir extnivaganza, 
sufficiently dramatic, rendering them quite as amusing as one 
half of the entertainments now produced on the st:ige. d’hough 
the greater part of the anecdotes related of Mlllstun had their 
birth when he was “full of the god,” it must not be inferred 
that he was naturally or habitually a dnmkanl. Me was cer- 
tainly, in some measure, a Av/ irvant and fond of his glass; 
but he required good fellowship to make the bottle pass to his 
mind. His great delight was to be rex eonrirti to indulge in 
the song, the speech, and tlie .sentimcnl ; the ji>kt', the tale, 
the anecdote. Klliston ha<l a great opinion of his own 
oratorical powers, and imaginetl himself eminently qualified for 
the Senate. Having a keen eye to the Treiuitry Iknch, he 
always had a strong idea that he siunil<l shine as a legislator, 
and seriously thought of becoming an M.P., in a parliamentary 
sense as well as in a tiieatrieal one. No actor ever possessed 
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2 L greater command over an audience than did Elliston* Pof 
this he was indebted, among other things, for the general 
favour in which he was held by the public — a prepossessing 
person, winning voice, great good-nature, admirable presence 
of mind, and, if it must be said, extreme effrontery. — T, 
Moncrieff, 

Kenny told me that Charles Lamb, sitting down once to 
play whist with Elliston, whose hands were very dirty, said, after 
looking at them for some time, ‘‘ Well, Elliston, if dirt was 
trumps, what a hand you would have 1” — Thomas Moore. 

In green-rooms impervious to mortal eye, the Muse beholds 
thee wielding posthumous empire. Thin ghosts oi figurantes 
(never plump on earth) circle thee endlessly, and still their song 
is, Fye on endless phantasy. Magnificent were thy capriccios on 
this globe of earth, Robert William Elliston ! for as yet we 
know not thy new name in heaven. It irks me to think that, 
stript of thy regalities, thou shouldst ferry over, a poor forked 
shade, in crazy Stygian wherry. Methinks I hear the old 
boatman, paddling by the weedy wharf, with rancid voice 
bawling “ Sculls, Sculls !” to which, with waving hand and 
majestic action, thou deignest no reply other than in two curt 
syllables, “ No ; oars !” — C. La?nb. 

What do some of the diurnal critics mean by their cant about 
“ a certain age ” aaid “ the hand of time ?” It is they who have 
grown old, not he^ and they would shift the weight of years to 
his gaiety from their own wrmkled wisdom. Have they seen 
him in Eanger, “ with wine in his head and money in his 
purse,” finely running his career of frolic, redeeming libertinism 
by a flow of animal spirits which makes it seem mere jesting, 
bringing back the “ good old times ” when the gaieties of youth 
and the infirmities of age were not visited with the penalties of 
felon baseness, and dancing, drinking, and making love and fun 
as if the world contained no treadmill ? Let them go and see 
him in Yotmg Absolute, playing off Acres on Falkland, with the 
roguish eye and inward chuckle ; or disporting with Falstaff 
Friiice Hal, worthy to mate with “the great sublime” of jovial 
wits; or changing, swift as “meditation,” or as Mathews, 
“from grave to gay, from lively to severe,” from idiotcy to 
college thoughtfulness, and again to mercurial want of thought 
in “Three and the Deuce” — and then let them assert, if they 
dare, that he is grown older ! If there were a little falling off 
in rapidity and force, surely it were better to enjoy the exertions 
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of a performer who has gone onward with ourselves, and who 
half awakens a thousand recollections of old joy, than to call 
for a stranger with nothing but youth on his side, who has no 
root in our experiences or aifections, and who will attempt to 
confound our recollections with some new reading, and puzzle 
the faith of our childhood. But there is no falling off ; our 
actor is as gay as if he had not Drury Lane to answer for, and 
as full of glee and hope as he was at five-and-twenty. The 
occasional want of continuity in his elocution, which nature 
meant a blemish, really gives effect to his happiest passages, 
when his glee comes out like champagne, after a short pull at 
the cork, bright, sparkling, and as full of body as of life 
and flavour. In gallantry there is no one who approaches 
him — ^he addresses a woman with a mingled ardour and 
respect of which no other actor has .a conception, and puts 
more of love into his flirtation with a street acquaintance, than 
many an actor has been able to infuse into his representations 
of the amatory heroes of tragedy. Long — ^very long — ^may 
full audiences foster his good spirits, and may he give impulse 
to theirs 1 — T, N. Talfourd. 

Edward Knight 

1774-1826, 

He was bom at Birmingham in 1774, and was intended by 
his friends for an artist j but having at an early period a 
penchant for the stage, on the death of the person to whom he 
was articled, made his first appearance at Newcastle-tmder-Line, 
as in the farce of “ Hob in the Well but so astounding 
was his reception that it quite disconcerted him, and, unable 
to go on with the character, he ran off the stage, and it was 
performed by another. His ardour was for some time checked 
by this mishap, and he resumed the pencil for another year, 
but the ruling passion was strong. He ventured in a more 
obscure place, Bnither, in North Wales, again played Hoh^ and 
was successful. Afrer strolling about some time, he was 
engaged by Mr. Nunns, of the Stafford company. In that 
town he married a daughter of Mr. Clewes, a wine merchant. 
His next step to fame was owing merely to the whim of some 
merrily disposed wag, who was willing to raise a laugh at his 
expense. One night at Uttoxeter, after having raved through 
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the parts of Arno, Silvester Da^enmod, and Lingo, he was 
agreeably surprised by a xiote requesting his attendance at the 
inn adjoining the theatre, and intimating that he would receive 
information for the improvement of his theatrical pursuits. 
Everything, of course, was neglected for this important inter- 
view. He tiew to the inn on the wings of speed, and was 
immediately shown into a room, where he was very cordially 
received by an unknown but grave-looking gentleman, whose 
inflexible steadiness of fa<X‘ could nut give the least suspicion 
of a jest. After the usual compliments of that day, the stranger 
very politely assured him that he had received much pleasure 
from his performances, and was determined to i>ut him into a 
situation where his talents might he shown to advantage. Mr. 
Knight stammered forth his gratitude, and had all cars open 
for the reception of this im|>ortant benefit The stninger pro- 
ceeded to inf<»rm him that his name was Phillips, and that he 
was well known to Mr. Tate Wilkinson, the manager of the 
York 'rheatre, "Now, sir,** ho added, “you have only to 
make use of my name, which I fully authorize you to do, and 
you may rely ujam being well ree.eive<l. Say that I have seen 
you on the stage, and tleclared my satisfaction at your per- 
formance.” Mr, Knight was, of course, much tlelighted, and 
expressed, iti the must livel)[ terms, his .sense of this important 
obligation. 'l*hc next morning he wrote a very iiolite letter to 
Mr. \Vilkins<m, making the tender of liis .servic.e.s, and not in 
the least doubting their acceptance, ftir the name of his new 
ally formed the m<»st prominent feature in the letter. In a 
short time, a very laconic, epistle came from the York manager, 
that at once overt luew his splendhl e.Hpectations. It was to 
this cflcct ; “ Sir, I am ruit ac(|uainted with any Mr. Phillips, 

except a rigid <^)uaker, ami he is the bust man in the world to 
recommend an ai tor to my theatre, I <lon*t want you. Tatk 
Wilkinson'.’* This was t eriainly a mortifying repulse, lii.H 
air-formetl schemes at once melietl into nothing; and the 
failure wa,s so miu h liie mure painful as it was totally un- 
expected. In tlu* hilterness of his anger, he wrote a second 
letter to the ruanager : “ .Sir^ I should a.H .soon think of applying 

to a Methodist parson to preach for my benefit, as to a Quaker 
to ret'ommend me to Mr. Wilkimson. I don’t want to come. 
K. Kni(;ht.” 'Phis letter Wius too much in Mr. Wilkinson’s 
own peculiar style to meet witlx an unfavourable reception. 
Nothing, however, restiUcil from it at the time. A whole year 
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rolled on with the Stafford company, at the end of which Mr. 
Knight was agreeably surprised by a second letter from his 
former correspondent. In brevity and elegance it was in no 
wise inferior to his former epistle, i)iit the matter of it sounded 
much more sweetly to our hero’s ears. 'I'he following is, to 
the best of our knowledge, a literal transcript Mr. Methodist 
Parson, I have a living that prodiu'cs twenty-five shillings per 
week. Will you hold forth ? Tatk Wn.KiNsoM.” “riiLs sudden 
change was not altogether owing to the pre<'eding correspon- 
dence, but in part to the secession of Mathews, who had been 
engaged at the Haymarket. lie lost a beloved wife at the 
early age of twenty-four, who left him burdened with the care 
of a small family. He had beett married five years. Ho was 
united secondly, in 1807, to Miss Susan Smith, sister of Mrs. 
Bartley, the then heroine of the York stage. At York seven 
years passed away without any other material oc(*urrence, when 
he received proposals from Mr. Wroughton, at that lime stage- 
manager of l)rury I^ne, which, of course, were eagerly accepted. 
On the destruction of Drury Uine 'rheatre by fire, many of the 
principal perfonners considered themselves as released from 
their treaties, and embarked in other atlventures. Mr. Knight 
was one of the few that had alnlitics to profit by this opportunity. 
On October the 14th, 1809, he nuuie his first appearance at 
the Lyceum as Timothy Qmint^ in the ‘'.Soldier’s Daughter,” 
and Robin Roui^h/u\ui, in Fortune’s h’rolic,” Ho was 
equally successful in J(rry Rtossom, Sim, S/^tido, 7 np^ &c., and 
continued a favourite till ilhu’ss <'ompelled him to retire. His 
powers as a comic actor were certainly considerable, 'I'hcre 
was an odd quickness and a certain droll play about 
2very muscle in hi.s face, that fully preparetl the audience for 
the jest that was to follow. His Sim, in “ Wild Oats,” may be 
termed the most chaste and natural pcrtdnnance on the stage. 
On one occa-sion, in the exercise of his professitm, Knight had 
a very narrow c.st'ape with Ids life. On the evening of 
February 17th, 1816, when performing with Miss Kelly, in the 
farce of “ Modern Antiques,*’ a maniac named Barnett fired a 
pistol at the lady, which had nearly given him his «|uietu.s. His 
remains were removed to a vault in FaruTas New Church, on 
the^ 27th of February, when, among the mourners, were Mr. 
Elliston, Dr. Pearson, Mr. Carpue, Mr. G. Soane, 

New Monthly Magazine, 1826. 
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^ Robert Bradbury. 

1774-1831. 

Bradbury commenced life in his native town, Manchester, as 
i carpenter, got engaged at the theatre as scene-shifter, with 
_^iley, the author of the “Itinerant.” A clown falling sick 
luring the run of the pantomime, brought the young carpenter 
forward, and Bradbury very soon appeared before a London 
audience at the Surrey, and became the ^eat buffo after 
3-rimaldi. Bradbury is mentioned in the “ Life of Grimaldi.” 
It says ; “ He was engaged at the Wells to fill Joe/s place in 
the pantomime during his absence in the country on a trial.” 
In the interim Bradbury so gained on the good folks 
of ClerkenwelV that when the renowned Joey returned, the 
nanagers told him it would be a dangerous experiment to 
make any change, and thought it would be as well to let 
Bradbury finish the season. “ Then,” exclaimed Grimaldi, “ I 
am ruined .” — Recollections of an Actor. 

John Braham.^ 

1774-1856. 

Braham's performance of yefhtMs Lamentation is one of 
Le finest pieces of tragic singing in our time, and combines 
every excellency music can possess. — Mrs. Trench^ 1814. 

Mr. Mathews had known Mr. Braham in the autumn of 
1803, at Liverpool, and it followed that he gave a perfect 
imitation of him both in private and public life. Of this 
Mr. Braham heard, and with all the liberality of good sense 


1 remember Braham,” says a writer in the year 183 1, “nearly half a cen- 
nry. He came out at the Royalty Theatre the year Kean was bom. He was 
lever called or known as Abraham in my recollection. His name appeared 
11 the bills thus — ‘Master Braham, pupil of Mr. Leoni.’ A pantomime 
jailed ‘Hobson’s Choice’ was presented there in 1787, in which young 
3raham sang. He was very little noticed, and attracted no attention 
or years after. I fancy he must have been about fourteen, but if so he 
vas small for his age. Mrs. Gibbs was the star there ; she was then a fine- 
prown girl, scarcely sixteen. Mrs. C. Kemble (then Miss Decamp), Mi-s. 
iland (then Miss Romanzini), and Samuel Russell {the “Jerry Sneak”), were 
11 mere children at this time, and were just becoming known to the public. 
)f all these persons Mrs. Gibbs and Mrs. C. Kemble attracted and retained 
ttemlion most for some years, Braham certainly least.” 
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and conscious talent, he good-huiiiourctlly pressed my husband 
to show him — ^what not more than one man in twenty is 
acquainted with — himself ^ In vain did he solicit ; when one 
day dining together at a large party, after much importunity of 
the kind to Braham No. 2, it was discovered that Braham 
No. r had stolen a march upon his host and hostess ; in fact, 
he had disappeared during the dessert, and it was said had left 
the house. After this fiict was ascertained, it was urged that in 
the absence of the great original, Mr. Mathews could do no 
less than represent him, for the c'onsolation of his bereaved 
friends ; and under such circumstances he at length yielded^ 
and Mr. Braham*s absence was fully compensated for the time 
by the imitator, and Mr. Braham even favourctl the company 
with one of his most popular songs. When the general 
enjoyment was at its height, two ladies, between whom Mr. 
Braham had sat at dinner, seemed as if suddenly duscomposed, 
when a figure rose slowly from under the table, and in tones 
which seemed uttered as if intemleil in illustration of the recent 
mimicry pronounced “ Very well, Mathews ! ex(^eedingly like 
indeed ; nay, perfect, if I know myself,** and the Braham stood 
confessed . — Life Mathews. 

In no part of his art is Braham imirc tlistinguishcd than in 
the u.se of the falsetto; his success in this respect, indeed, 
forms an era in singing. When in the zenith of hi.s powers, 
from a facility of taking up the falsetto on two or three notes of 
his compass at pleasure, he ha<l so completely assimilated tlie 
natural and falsetto at their junction, that it was impossible to 
discover where he took it, though a pctailiar tone in the 
highest notes was clearly perceptible. Beft)rc his time the 
junction had alway.H been very clumsily conducted by English 
singers. Johnstone, who luul a fmc falsetto, managed it so ill, 
that he obtained, from the abruptness of liis transitions, the 
cognomen of “ Bubble and Stjucak.** Braham could proceed 
with the utmost rapidity and correctness through the whole of 
his compass, by semi-tones, without the hearer being able to 
ascertain where the falsetto commenced- Anecdotes. 

I remember Braham in his prime. His voit^c was a tenor of 
the purest quality, of extraordinary power, and of singulai 
sweetness. It ranged from La below the lines to the upper J?/. 
With it he at times produced a sensation beyond the power ot 
description. He was without a rival ; but he called into being 
a host of imitators, most of whom were nearly ;ts vulgar as they 
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were incapable. Nothing can be conceived more superb than 
Braham’s sin^ng of “ Comfort ye, my people.^’ I remember 
hearing him in the “Messiah** at York Cathedral in 1833. 
How his exquisite notes rose above the swell of the orchestra 
and the organ ! His execution was marvellous : his articulation 
perfect His father’s name was Abraham; and as he was 
short and stout his neighbours nicknamed him “ Punch.” The 
title clung; and. always after he was spoken of as “Abe 
Punch,” Braham’s education when a boy was utterly neglected. 
He now and then made a few shillings by singing in the choir 
of the great synagogue; and there his. voice attracted the 
attention of one of the brothers Goldsmid, then a very opulent 
family. On the conclusion of the service young Abraham was 
requested to call on Abraham Goldsmid. Repairing to 
Leman Street, Goodman’s Fields (in 1793 this being the 
aristocratic qiiartier of the Jews) he was introduced by Gold- 
smid to Leoni Lee, a clever musician. By Lee young 
Abraham was instructed in the rudiments of music and singing; 
and two years after he made his appearance at the Garrick 
Theatre^ under the name of Braham. His success was prompt 
and decisive. I recollect an anecdote of Braham. He was 
performing in a pasticcio with Mrs. Crouch, Mrs. Bland, Kelly, 
and Jack Bannister. The scene represented the interior of an 
old country inn. (Enter Braham with a bundle slung to a 
stick on his shoulder) : “I have been traversing this desolate 
country for days with no friend to cheer me. (Sits.) I am 
weary — yet no rest, no food, scarcely life — oh 1 heaven, pity 
me. Shall I ever realize my hopes? (Knocks on the table.) 
What ho, there, house ! (Knocks again.) Will no one come?” 
(Enter Landlord). “ I beg pardon, sir, but — (starts) — I know 


^ This Thespian nook is in Leman Street, and has, we believe, descended 
through all the tribes of Israel. On its first opening the proprietor of the 
Pavilion — trembling for his monopoly of absurdity and horror — tried every 
means to destroy it. The surrounding public, however, supported the new 
theatre, and after many stniggles with the bench, money is now— at least, 
when it is offered — * taken at the doors.* There is one gorgeous incident 
connected with the theatre : Mr. Braham received thirty pounds for sing- 
ing two or three songs. Many of die pieces produced at the Pavilion and 

Garrick are from the pen of a person named ^ who may be seen, 

in his hours not employed in composition, on the pavements of White- 
chapel, with a green shade over his face, and a placard on his breast, 
soliciting the charity of the passengers for * the successful author of a hun* 
dred dramas.’ ” — Neiv Mofithly Magazine, 1836. 

X 
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that face (aside). What can I do for you, sir? Shall it be 
supper?” Braham; ‘‘Clracious heaven! *ti.s he—the voice--, 
the look— -the (with calmness)— yes, 1 want food.” I landlord: 

Tell me what brings one so yemng as thou appearest to be 
through this dangerous forest?” Jlraham : “ I ivill. For days, 
for months, oh 1 for years, I have been in search of my father.” 
I.andlord : ‘^Your father!” Braham: “ V' es ! my father. 
’Tis strange— but that voice — tliat look— that figure— tell 
nie — that you are my father.” Landlord: “No, 1 tell thee 
no; I am not thy father,” Braham: “Heaven protect me! 
Who, tell me, who is mv kathkr?” St'areely had Braham 
put this question when a little Jew stood up in an excited 
manner in the midst of a ilensely crowdetl pit and exclaimed, 
“I knowed yer farder well. His name was Ahcy Punch!” 
The performance vva.s suspended for smue minutes in the roam 
of laughter that followed this rev'clatitm. Hmry RusselL 

Braham’s voice is a tenor, enlargetl in <*(»mpass by a falsetto, 
and its whole range of really useful and good notes extends 
from A in the bass to E in alto a s<*alt* tif twenty notes. The 
tone, when not forced, approached the very best sounds of a 
clarionet, beautifully playe<l — less ret‘dy, though perhaps 
always a little lowered by Unit tlefe' t. h was so perfectly even 
and equal, and he possessed s(j tlumnigh a command over it, 
that he could produce any given tjuantity or ([uality upon any 
part of it at pleasure; while, if he ran through his whole 
compass by .scmi-tone.s, it was impossibh* to point out at what 
precise interval he took or relimpiished the falsetto, though the 
peculiar quality of that voice wlien lie rose high, w'as sufficiently 
Iierceptible. Hut to this faculty (the Xxwk^. portamento of Italian 
vocalization) he also added the power of colouring the tone 
according to the jiassion : he couUl increase tu- attenuate its 
volume, not merely making it louder or softer, but by a 
distinctly different expression of lone, so to speak. Braham 
has had few competitors — no rival 'I'he ueai\*st approach to 
rivalry was in the person <if Mr. Sapio. -The Progress of 
Music. 

Whoever has heard Braham sing the first line of “ Waft her, 
angels, through thcskie.s” (from “Je[»lithalt”), and recollects such 
first line separately and ajart from tlu: rest of the song, will 
have heard the perfection of his tone, and will probably admit 
that he can prodr.ce .sounds breathing ho|K*, adoration, and 
fervent piety,— sounds most touching and full of beauty. 
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Wlioever has heard him in the recitative preceding this air, 
Deeper and deeper still,” will have listened to as extra- 
ordinary changes of tone, expressing remorse, hesitation, the 
deepest anguish and despair, awe, heart-rending yet firm and 
resolute obedience to Divine power. In the order of musical 
effects it ranks with the finest effects of Mrs. Siddons in the 
drama .’ — Qiiarterly Musical Magazine, 

Braham was born in Rotherhithe, in 1759.® His father was a 
Portuguese Jew, and was old at the time of young Braham^s 
birth. He went abroad, and died there soon after. Leoni, who 
took Braham in 1783 or 1784, exercised over him not only the 
control of a teacher, but that of a parent After the failure of 
Palmer’s Royalty scheme Leoni went to Jamaica, taking 
Braham with him. In 1797 Leoni died there, and his pupil 
returned to England, and shortly afterwards assumed that 
station in the musical world which he has held indisputably 
ever since. With regard to the name having been altered in 
the playbills from Abraham — ^ivhich, it has been asserted, w^as 
really his appellation — this appears very improbable, as it 
would have been likely to give offence to many patrons of the 
Royalty Theatre, who were principally Jews. Besides, from 
die opening of that theatre to the time of its destruction, two 
Dr more performers of that persuasion have invariably formed 
members of the company. Among them were included Mrs. 
Bland, Isaacs, the bass-singer, Sloman, Mrs. Wallack (sen.), 
Delpini, and Leoni himself, Kean’s reputed father and uncle, 
ind a variety of other persons, who were engaged there 
lecause their persuasion was a favourable circumstance in the 
vay of attracting their brethren . — Records of a Veteran. 

The first time Weber® heard Braham, he said to a friend, 
^ This is the greatest singer in Europe.” He was then singing 
n the “Freischiitz .” — Anecdotes of Braha 7 n. 


^ Braham was conversing with a friend concerning the merciless way in 
hich he had been criticized, who defended his critics on the ground of 
is having assumed all styles. “Do you mean to say,'* asked Braham, 
that I should have been a better singer had my practice been less multi- 
.rious?” “I do.” Braham sank a few moments into a reverie, then 
iddenly exclaimed, “ I never had an audience that could appreciate me; 
>6 me such an audience, and tlien see how I'll sing." — E d. 

' ® A mistake. Braham was bom in 1774. 

^ Carl Maria von Weber was bom in a small town in Holstein in 1786-7. 
IS early musical education was conducted by Henschkel. He subse- 
lently took lessons from the brother of Haydn, His earliest perfonnances 
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He is a beast of an actor, though an angel of a singer.— 5/r 
Walter Scott 

Braham was not merely a scientific vocalist, he was a 
scientific musician. No man uiulerstootl better, or more 
thoroughly appreciated in others, purity of style, yet no man 
oftener violated the canons of good taste. For this reason I 
cannot call him a kc^itimate singer. I have heard him sing the 
best sacred music at the house of friends, whom he knew to 
be refined and fastidious musicians, and then his rendering of 
Handel has been glorious, ami worthy of his theme. I have 
heard him at an oratorio at the theatre tlic very next night 
sing the same airs to a mi.scella neons audience, and so overlay 
the original composition with fiorid interpolations as entirely 
to distract the listeners attention^ innn the solemnity and 
simplicity of the theme, 'fhis violation of propriety was 
attributalile to the fiict o( his having observed that a display 
of tiexible vocalization always brought tiown thunder from the 
gods in the gallery; and therefore he was tem[)ted by the 
greed of claptraj,) applause to sacrifice his own convictions of 
propriety to the demands of the vulgar and unenlightened.— 
y. Vou»i^, “ Life of C. M. 

There is a fine scorn in Iris face, which nature meant to be 
of Christians. The Hebrew .spirit is strong in him in spite of 
his proselytism. He cannot conquer the Shibboleth: how it 
breaks out when he sings, ‘‘'fhe children of Israel passed 
through the Red Sea !” 1'he aiuliti^rs (or the moment are as 
Egyptians to him, and he riiles over our necks in triumph. 
The foundation of his vocal excellence is sense, — C. Lamd. 


were published in lyyH. His u|u*ra t»f “'i’hc (iirl t»f tho WvkkI,” com- 
posed when lie was fourteen yt*;us t»ld, w;v^. pctAmnctl to appliuuling 
audiences in Vicuna, Pragutf, ami St. PtifCilaire. 'rhis opera was after- 
wards published under the title of ** .sitvaua. ’ Hhi opera of “Aim 
Hassam’ was composed in i8i«. In h*' was appointed Director of 
the Opera at Prague, whence he was called to DreNdcn in where he 
occupied the post of Maestro «li<‘appeU;i ti» the King «if Sascuny. His cele- 
brated “ FreisduiU” was j*nHlucetl at iJcrlut in i.Sia, 'Che puhlicaliou of 
this opera at once clcvutctl \’on Weber to the r.iidv of one of the first com- 
posers in Germany, ami, with the exception »»!' the ** /auberfldte, " no perfor- 
mance ever became so insluntanetmsly ptipular. 'Phis t»pera first lc<l to his 
invitation to England, ami to compose an opera for the IsngUsh stage. lie 
died in 1826 at the house of .Sir <Jeorg«« Smut in Great Portland Street 
He was buried in the Catholic Chapel at Eu. 
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1775-1^54. 

Though not heroic in his person, nor subtle in his art, too 
much frequently upon the strain, and rather pleasing than 
great, yet with no mean share of his family advantages ; bom 
for the stage, and naturally studious, he might be fairly set 
7iext to his brother (John), at whatever distance. It was 
always to be remarked that he never imitated him either in the 
tone or cadence of speech ; and in the action or display of the 
person, he went upon a principle much less refined and 
picturesque. — jBoaden, “ Zife of Jordaru'^^ 

I thought the Faulconhridge of Charles Kemble as perfect as 
the Coriolanus of his brother John. Nature, as well as art, 
had admirably adapted the brothers for these two characters. 
Charles, then young, possessed a heroic face and figure ; and 
the spirit he threw into the reputed son of Coeur de Lion, as 
he played the character, was too natural not to be his own. — 
Leslie^ Antolfiograf/iy” 

Mr. Charles Kemble’s absence from the theatre, by what- 
ever cause occasioned, makes a lamentable chasm in the 
scenic art. Were he not personally gifted as he is, it would 
be a sad thing to lose the last of the Kembles from Covent 
Garden — ^to look in vain for the living and vigorous repre- 
sentative of that truly noble house which has laid on us all a 
great debt of gratitude, and with which he seemed still to connect 
us. John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons had not quite left this their 
proper seat while he remained there, for we had associated 
him with them in their most signal triumphs, to which he lent 
all the grace and vigour of youth, which were theirs no longer. 
But it is not only on this account that we bitterly regret his 
secession, for he was endowed mth rich and various faculties, 
which can be found in no one else in the same perfection and 
harmony. Where now shall we seek the high Roman fashion 
of look, and gesture, and attitude ? Where shall old chivalry 
retain her living image, and high thoughts, “ seated in a heart of 
courtesy,” have adequate expression? Where shall the in- 
dignant honesty of a young patriot spirit “show fiery off?” 


^ In the “ Life of Siddons,” Boaden awards him high praise. 
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Whither shall we look for <tentlcn\;inly mirth, for gallant ease, 
^or delicate niillery, ami gay, glittering enterprise?— 
Hunt 

Charles Kemble is not so fine a man as John, and we 
cannot choose but call him rather clumsy, esiiccially about the 
ankles ; but thou he has a noble, natural air, and has studied 
successfully the art or the science of luanner, demeanour, 
carriage, so as to make the most of his figure, which is cast in 
almost Herculean mould. His face, though far inferior in 
heroic expres.sion to John’s, is yet noble ; and he has a voice 
mellow and manly, and of much coini>ass, though incapable of 
those pathetic ami prtifouiul toiu'S which, in .spite of his 
asthma, used to issue forth from that broad chest of his, when 
“ black Jack was in power to night,” in volume that suri)rised 
those who had heard iiim only on nmre common occasions, or 
when he was indisposed io make, or incapable of making his 
highest elforhs. For many years Charles, though always a 
favourite with a liumUm audience, couKl justly be said to be 
but a second rale actor, even in his best characters ; and in his 
worst he was liardly a thirtl-rate one. lUit the acting of all the 
Kembles is of slow growth. .Vbout twenty years ago, when 
Charles could not have been mm Ii umler forty, his acting 
brightened up iuU) a brilliancy, ami evpamletl into a lireadth 
of manner tliat showed he was about to enter on a new era. 
He did so ; and, ere long, in .stum* charaetta's had no ctiual 
among his conteinpurarivs, and we sustiet t few, if any, superiors 
among his predecessors. ■/»Vm/7ccCfA’ 

'fhe great beauty of all my father s perforuume.es, but par- 
ticularly of Hamlet^ is a wonderful at‘<*ura<-y in the detail of the 
duracter which he repre.sents— an aciairacy which modulates the 

^ The same writer, speaking of Mrs. ( 'hades Krmhlc, nU Miss Decamp, 
says: — “Hut we remember u> «»t a Uehghtlul, d.u‘k eyed, ilark-liairoti 
girl, whose molinii was ihelt mu.ie viv her vuiee uas heard, and the 
glaiure of her gleaming vyei, ere yrt her lipi were severed, itself speech, 
in all meliHlramatie repievnl,iti«ms, in that e.\»[iiisitf species «»f historical 
narrative, pantomime, wiiere f.u;t*, liame, and Imdr* iiave all it> Ire clutiucnt, 
and to tell tales of passion beyond the. power of mere airy words ; in the 
dance that i.s seen to be tin? laiigaage of the e\hilaiatetl heart, when it 
seeks tt) cummunicate, to ched .h, t»r to evpend its joy in movements of the 
animal fmme, not merely <|iuckened by ilte spirit, but seemingly themselves 
spirituaUzed— in all this, who was iiuce c»»mp, liable in her sparkling girl- 
hood to that dangerous ycl muvicke»l witch, the charm-aiuls^peU bearing 
enchantress, Decamp ?” 
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emphasis of every word, the nature of every gesture, the ex- 
pression of every look, and which renders the whole a most 
laborious and minute study, toilsome in the conception 
and acquirement, and most toilsome in the execution. My 
father possesses certain physical defects — a faintness of colour- 
ing in the face and eye, a weakness of voice ; and the cor- 
responding intellectual deficiencies — a want of intensity, vigour, 
and concentrating power. Those circumstances have led him 
(probably unconsciously) to give his attention and study to the 
finer and more fleeting shades of character, the more graceful 
and delicate manifestations of feeling, the exquisite variety of 
all minor parts, the classic keeping of a highly wrought whole ; 
to all these, polished and refined tastes, an acute sense of the 
beauty of harmonious proportions, and a native grace, gentle- 
ness, and refinement of mind and manner, have been his 
prompters; but they cannot inspire those startling and tre- 
mendous bursts of passion which belong to the highest walks 
of tragedy, and to which he never gave their fullest expression. 
I fancy my aunt Siddons united the excellencies of both these 
styles. .... I have acted Ophelia three times with my father, 
and each time, in that beautiful scene where his madness and 
his love gush forth together like a torrent swollen with storms, 
that bears a thousand blossoms on its troubled waters, I have 
experienced such deep emotion as hardly to be able to speak. 
The exquisite tenderness of his voice, the wild compassion and 
forlorn pity of his looks, bestowing that on others which, above 
all others, he most needed ; the melancholy restlessness, the 
bitter self-scorning ; every shadow of expression and intonation 
was so full of all the mingled anguish that the human heart is 
capable of enduring, that my eyes scarce fixed on his ere they 
filled with tears ; and long before the scene was over, the 
letters and jewel-cases I was tendering to him were wet with 
them. The hardness of professed actors and actresses is some- 
thing amazing. After this part, I could not but recall the 
various Ophelias I have seen, and commend them for the 
astonishing absence of everything like feeling which they 
exhibited. Oh, it made my heart sore to act it I — Fanny 
Kemble. 
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Charles Mathews. 

i775-J«^S- 

The late Mr. Mathews, a man of genius in his w^ay, an 
imitator of miiul as well as manner, and a worthy contributor to 
tlie wit which he collected from friends and kindred, was 
a disburser of much admirable ‘‘ acute nonsense,” which it is a 
l)ity not to preserve.' What could be better than his Scotch- 
woman? or his foreigners? or the gentleman who “with 
infinite promptitude of mind, cut off the li(m\s head ? ” or the 
Englishman who after contemplating Mount Vesuvius, and 
comparing it with its fame (ami himself), ex('l;umed, snapping 
his fingers at it, “ VouVe a humbug 1” Hunt. 

A comic world in one.- -AVi/i/c//. 

liook’snext production was the farce of “(ntch Him Who 
Can,” brought out at the Haymarkot (1806), the music supplied 
as in the former <'ase by his father.^ it was written for the 
jiiirpose of bringing into juxtaposition the ])eculiar talents 
of Liston and Matliews, the plot turning or. the esc'apc of a 
sui)i)Oscd murderer. So mlmirable, indeed, was the rapidity 
with which Mathews, as the nobleman’s servant, assumed some 


^ James Smith, one <>f the antlmis i»f the ** RrjeettMl .\(hlresses,” gives a 
curious illustration t)f a higher hieiiUy in MatUevv'. than the mimetic “I 
never met Coleridge hut once, and that \v.i i under Matliews* roof. The poet 
then lived (where iiuleetl he dietl j at Mr. Cohnau’s, at llighgate, Someot the 
liarty — Hook, T. Hill, and (I think) I'tMile ami myself had already 
assembletl. It w;is a winter’s tlay; tlie miow began to fall, and doubts 
arising as to the ptissihility of (iilman’s making her w.iy under such 
circumstances, Mathews, with his iniiuilahh- talents of entering into the 
;///«(/ as well as the of ethers, walked Up ami tluwn the drawing- 
room, and began to imitate Coleiidge hy untieipatiini, stnnewhat as 
follows: — ‘My dear Mr. Mathews, -.uch was the inveteracy of the angry 
element in its tleccy descent, that tti em onuter it w.is barely p<»ssilite to Mr. 
Gilman and myself, h'or one t»f tin* ‘.ofeer sex the affair wan altogether 
impracticable. Mrs. Gilman, after making sever, d effutt i, was obliged to 
desist, and Mr, Gilman and I have therefure matle our aj>pearance without 
her.’ Scarcely had we ceased to laugh at this exhibition wlien the gate- 
bell rung, and -as the demon of imitation wouM have it the two men 
made their appearance, ami Coleridge began, ’My^lear Mr. Mathews, such 

was the inveteracy of the clement,* &e uml etmehuhril almost in the 

language of the benevolent hanker who hatl ju^t di .eoimted his oration. 
You may imagine the effect this prc^luccd upon uur risible organs, which 
we with difficulty restraine«l.’* 
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six or seven different disguises, and so complete his personation, 
particularly of Mr J\'tmyman (a favourite character of the 
actor’s off the stage, aird then first introduced to the public), 
that the audience on the first night, fiiirly taken in, failed to 
recognise his identity, and received him with perfect silence. 
The'applause was of course rapturous on the discovery of the 
deception.- ’ “/-{/c of If ook^ 

My nurse assured luo that 1 was a long, thin, skewer of a 
child ; of a restless, fidgety temperament, and by no means 

regular features- <iuite the contrary. The agreeable twist of 

my would-be features was ocnuisioned by a species of hysteric 
fits to which I was subject in infamy, one of which distorted 
my mouth and eyebrows to such a degree as to render me 
almost hideous for a time ; though my partial nurse declared 
“my eyes nnule up for all, tliey were so bright and lively.’* lie 
thi.s as it may, <'ertain it is that after the recovery from this 
attack, folks laugdie<l the nuunent they saw me, and said, “Bless 
the little dear ! it’s not a beauty, to be sure ; l)ut what a funny 
face it has!” 'fhe “ off side ” of my mouth, as a coachman 
would say, took such un affection (ot my ear, that it seemed to 
make a perpetual struggle to form a <*loscr <*ommuiucation with 
it; and one eyebrow be<*ame fixed as a rusty weathercoc:k, 
while the other i)n»ppe<l up an in<’h ap\)arently beyond its 
proper position, d'lie effects remain to this day, though 
mo( leraled. ' Ckarios Mat/tou*s\ 

The infinite variety of his transforma lions will be best shown 
by a brief <lescription of the <-haracters he personated. On the 
rising of tht^ curtain he enlere<l as a strolling a(a<>r in 

great agitation at l»eing refustsl an engagement by Felt ft speck, a 
country manager, who, it appears, hml expressed <loubts of his 
talents, and particularly of his versatility. In a .short solikxpiy 
he anuouiu'etl his determination to convince this insulting 
manager of the grossness of his error, and departed to make 
the ret[uisite preparations. We are next introduced to Mr 
Velinspt\k, who gives ;i ludicrous <lctail of the disasters which 
had befallen the various imrmbers of his company, and the 
straits to which he is in cousec[uence reduced. His complaints 
are interrupted by a knocking ut the door, and Mathews enters 
disgiusc<l as Afatihru* Stuffy, an a[jplicant for a situation as 
prompter, for whu h he says he is peculiarly qualified by that 
artection of tht* eyes commonly callcil s<piinting, whufii enables 
him to keep one eye on tlie perturmers, and the other on the 
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book at the same time. I'liis Siujr'y is one of the riehesr bits of 
humour we ever witnessed ; his endless eulogies upon the state 
of things “ in the late immortal Mr. (iarriek’s time ” are highly 
ludicrous. The prompter now tleparts, but is immediately 
succeeded by a French ira^e[cMiVt^ who pro|K>ses to Vdinspeck an 
entertainment of recitation and singing, 'rius character is 
intended for a portrait of Talma, and the resemblance must be 
instantly felt and acknowledgc(l by all who are acquainted with 
the peculiarities of that Roscius of tiie French stage. It is 
always received with clamorous applause by those who have 
seei: Talma, for its fidelity. ^ 'Fhe command of countenance 
which Mathews here disjdays is woiulerful ; never was anything 
more completely French than the face he assumes, and never 
was any character dressed more to the life. Next eiUcns Mobin 
Scrawkey, a runaway apprentiee, smit with the desire of 
“cleaving the general ear with lu>rrul speech.*^ After a 
ludicrous colloquy between him and the manager, he expresses 
his apprehension of being punsueil by his master, and takes 
refuge in a room on the first tUmr, whu:h is open to the 
audience. He here quickly changes his dress, slips down the 
backstairs, and in the lapse of two inimiies enters again as 
Antirau jirSiiie?\^rip^ a Scotch pawubriiker in search of his 
runaway apprentice, the afiresaid KMn Scrah>k(\\ whom he 
pursues upstairs, and is heard to assail him with blows and 
violent abuse. He again alters his dress, and re-appears 
immediately as Mrs, AtSii/cr^rip^ who expresses great fears of 
an attack upon her honour by the manager, and joins the 
imaginary party upstairs, 'fhe skill uf Mathews in carrying on 
a conversation between three persons is here exercised with 
most astonishing effect. Finally, he enters as a fat CtHtehman 
out of patience at waiting for three worthies, whom he has 
engaged to convey to Dover; and presently, to the utmost 
astonishment and confusion of the manager, convinces him that 
the whole of the characters who have appeared before him have 
been personated by the identical comet lian whose talents 
he had just before estimated so ligluly. — Contemporary 
Paper} 

He seems to have continuous chords in his mind that vibrate 
to those in the minds of others, as he gives not only the looks, 

^ I have transcribed this critieme that the rentier <jf this btuik »«ny An m 
some idea of the extraordiuary talent exliibitetl by the great eometlina — Ki>. 
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tones, and manners of the persons he personifies, but their very 
trains of thinking, and the expressions they indulge in. — Lo7'd 
Byron, 

It was evident that Mathews was to be looked inio as well as 
at Perplexingly various were the shapes he assumed in the 
course of any single evening’s performance; but however 
perfect his successive portraitures, the entertaining links of 
introduction and connexion evidenced the intrinsic man. — 
Wightwick^ in Fraser's Magazine^ 1S33. 

The public is only aware of his genius — I and his intimate 
friends know also his private worth ; and if I may mix up one 
of his private good qualities with his public talents, I can assert 
that I never knew a man more scrupulously but unaffectedly 
honourable and honest in all his theatrical dealings with me, 
and his engagements with me were merely verbal . — George 
Colmanl 

There was but one Charles Mathews in the world-^there 
never can be such another 1 Mimics, buffoons, jesters, wags, and 
even admirable comedians we shall never want ; but what are the 
best of them compared to hhn f — Horace Sinithl 

His acting was not like that of even the best of his con- 
temporaries, a mere representation of some striking peculiarities 
of character, but it was a complete and perfect identification. — 
Joshua Barnes, 

Poor Mathews ! he was a man of harmless eccentricities, 
and of the strangest anomalies. Amid the many things that 
he believed, or affected to believe, one was, that “no man ever 
caught a fish by rod and line.” “ No, no,” he would exclaim, 


1 In a letter from one of Mathews’s correspondents, dated 1824, occum 
the following interesting passage “ I have met at the house of the father 
of my worthy colleague, John Hamilton Reynolds, an odd, quaint being, 
by name Thomas Hood. He appears to be too modest to let a pun ; but 
when it is effected it is capital. On better acquaintance (though he is the 
most shy cock I ever encountered) I think I perceive under his disguise one 
of the shrewdest wags of this age. I predict that before your present 
authors are worn bare he will be your man.’’ 

2 Mathews, whose powers in conversation, and whose flow of anecdote in 
private life transcended his public efforts, told a variety of tales of the Kings- 
wood colliers, in one of which he represented an old collier looking for 
some of the implements of his trade, exclaiming, “Jan, what’s thee mother 
done with the new coal-sacks?” “Made pillow-cases on ’em,” replied the 
son. “ Confound her proud heart !” rejoins the collier 3 “ why couldn’t she 
talce t'ould ones ?” — Rem’ds of a Veteran, 
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‘‘ a net might deceive anytliing, !)ut fishes are not such cursed 
fools as not to know that cat-gut and wire isn’t goo<l for ’em!” 
He had an intense, an unceasing love of apiirohation, and this 
led him occasionally obtrusively to occupy tlio attention of the 
company he was in. I once actually heard him sing fourteen 
comic songs (those strange mixtures of inehuly and mimicry 
which were created by, livotl, and with l\im) in one 
evening. He implicitly believed in his own tragic powers ; he 

felt he had the mind to conceive, and as far as enunciation 

alone went — the power to execute ; he <Ud not see that his 
appearance, his gesture, and his eternal restlessness, all jiartook 
of the ludicrous. He was a little prone to speech-making at 
public meetings, and was on the tenterliooks to bring forth 
some witticisims that should “.set the table in a roar;” his ex- 
temporaneous jokes, however, were seldom gocul. He had no 
eve for painting; the most miserable daubs were foisted on 
him, and as he affected a taste, lie was (Huitinually the victim 
of print and picture dealers. He could not hear (few can) to 
have the genuineness of any ori^huii [uiintlng or curiosity in 
his collection impugned. A celebrated upholsterer going 
tlirough Mathew.s’,s gallery, was <-alIed upon to admire the 
cassolette (sent to Garrick with tlic freetlotu of Stratford, and 
inirchased by Mathews at an enormous prua*), uuulc of the 
Shakspeare mullierry tree. The gentleman in ipiestlon, who 
was a connoisseur in wood, tleclared that the material was of 
walnut, not of mulberry. Mathews grew livid wdtli anger, his 
rage was really awful ; and tliis trivial <arcumstance (for the 
man of furniture persisted) wholly estranged the parties. He 
had what might be termed a hnid* at uuisic, I Hit he was not a 
musician; he played the violin with taste (his original tutor was 
Mr. Charle.s Cummins, I^rofessor of Music, I.eeds, wlio when a 
boy was, with his father, Mr. Cummins, the Yorkshire Kemble, 
in all the towns of the northern circuit, where Mathews was 
then low comedian); could play a little on the piano and 
organ, and wa.s fond of attempting any instrument that came 
in his way. His industry in his art, aiul in all that in any way, 
however remotely, appertained to it, luul no parallel ; he was 
studying fresh characters to the day of his death. o/a 

Veteran^ 


^ The Rev. Julian Young, in hw Hiary apptnultHl to hi< very brief 
Memoir of his father, speaks frc<tucntly of Mathew.^, He certainly was 
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Mathews, “ whose eye begets occasion for his wit,” once told 
me of his going a_ day’s journey with an asthmatic passenger, 
not dangerously ill, although muffled up in a nightcap and 
flannels, who never attempted to utter except when the stage 
stopped at an inn ; hut at ev'ery house of call, where the waiter 
came to the coacli tloor with the usual “ please to light, 
gemmen !” the gasping iitTOlid breathed out to him, as well as 
he could, “ Jhater-mi/i J" 'I'he pen can produce no eftect from 
so simple an incident, Imt Mathews, with one touch of his 
extraordinary talent, can give you the very man— can present 
him to your eyes and ears, stuck up in the corner of a coach, 
and butter-miiiiin): it to the very life. It is one of those 
portraits (with tive atlditiou of vocal resemblance) which you 
would swear must be like, although you never saw the original — 
humorous as a sket< h by Hogarth, cluuste as a picture by 
Wilkie. — 6V<'/xv Coimau} 


unuj;U€,” hi-, vy.ty, Antlfull «f mcnnj];nutios. I ut^ver knew any 

man so alive to tlie rcerntrii ihe*. of niUvt i who was so tleatl to lus <»\vn, I 
never knew n mati \vh«i ni ulr the wt»rhl laujjh so uuich, who Inufjhetl 
so sehltfiu luiU 'olt. I knew a m.m wh«i, when in socicty» couUl make 
the dullest merry, .•» mel.uu holy *»«/ iif it. I have seen him jftiml his teeth 
ami assume a 1 ‘*mU tif .01^10 .h when a h.uuieh t»f venison ha-t Ireen carved 
unskilfully in hi‘» preseuee. I have seen him, though in hijth feather anti 
high talk when in a sunny ehainher, if transferretl u> a hatUy-lijihletl rtu)in, 
withdnw into a tMiutn and sit hy hinr.elf in uunnly rdlenee. lie was 
striiuj'ely impresthmahle to cxtetuaK I have kmnvn him refuse permis- 
sion to a Kttyal iUd*e tt» we t*ver hi* phime-jjallery tui Hijih^ate Hill, be- 
cause the tliy t»l lu » t all \va% ilMiuly." t>llu*r eeerntueilie , ;uv rnunie- 

rated, aiul the wlude with a ju-a eulii,i;y on his private worth. 

^ ThetHlore IhMik ua* peihaps the fudy m in of his tlay wlu> heat 

Mathews us a pia* tit al jokin, .siuli a tpiuus fm eonttivinjj nnwhief there 

never was, Ih* vvoidd l ariy a hi^tldandrr fmm a tohaeeonist's shoji, after 
(lark, and staij^p r \>ifh it t^vvaid * a euh in which he would deposit the 
painted fHJ«»e, K^vinp. the t ahnian tin- address, perhaps, of some itifUienlinl per- 
son, and hitldinp him diive eaielully as the f;eutleimm iusitlc wuh a uohleman 
.slij'iitly intoxu ated. t hire tmdm|j himself in a eah without money to 
disduupe the liiie, he h id liioi *rlt driven to a thu tin**, Chi his arrival In- 
ning the hell huimi.lv, and lindoi}; the doi torut home, entre.ated liim with 
a pale and eoiuetneil fa* ** t«» earry his in.lruinents at »»nts? to suehnind- 
sueh an atldte. », as theie was a lady lyitij,j there whose life mi^'lit now, 
whilsit he sp<ike, he lea^mj; her, H'hetc was u cah at the door ; would the 
tloclor jumji in I *rhr * 1 *^ tor did jump in, and was driveti to the re .hletu e 
of a very tlet onms si»m >ter, who had no siHmer learned his inissitm, than she 
made at him with her nails and drove him into the stteei. 'riietloetiir 
very sullenly let in nr*l to hi* Inmse ; n»»r e<iul‘l he jp'i lid of ihetalnnan 
till he had p.iid hnn tU * lull l.to* he h-td d*-mni'l ! e,;:!* ui tny and 
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Dined with James liallantyne, anil met R, Cadcll and my old 
friend Mathews the ('Oiucdian, with his son, now grown up a 
clever lad, who makes songs in the style of James Smith or 
Colman, and sings them with spirit 'rhorc have been odd 
associations attending niy two last meetings with Mathews. 
The last time I saw him he dined with me in company with 
poor Sir Alexander llosweil, who was kilted within a week. 
The time before was in 1815. Poor Ilyron lunched with us at 
Long's. I never stiw Byron so full of fun, frolic, wit, and 
whim; he was as playful as a kitten. Well, I never saw him 
again. So thi.s man of mirth, with his nuary meetings, has 
brought me no luck. I should like better that he should 
throw in his talent of mimicry and humour into the present 
current tone of the company, than that he should be retjuired 
to give this, that, and t'other sclecteil from his public 
recitations, 'fhoy are good, certainly — excellent ; but then 
you musi laugh, and that is always severe to me . — IK 
Scoit. 

He’s the tallest man in the worlti, and the funniest. He 
has no regular mouth, but speaks from a little hole in his 
cheek. — llil/iam 

Few public characters liave lieen more free than Mr. 
Mathews from .stain or blackening .shade. His r.iuk.s were not 


some oaths. — Some ordinary habits i)f hi^ were to liatH' pirces t>f meat on 
the bcll-handlcs of suburlKin villus, in ihcevenini^ ilmt during the night 
every stray dog that happened to pass wotiM givr a tug : by this means the 
bell would be set ringing five times an hour tti the consternation of the 
family, who, with candles in huiul, might in vain straich the fj.uden, or peep 
into the road for the cause. He would cut signboards in half, and jiftix the 
odd pieces to each other, so ih.nt the sigulMiaof owmTs next tlay w(mld have 
the pleasure of witnessing their various t»ci*up;ui«>n'i interjueted by the mast 
ridiculous announcements in the world. I If wt»uld stitch his friemrs dothes 
up in such a fasliitm that when, <m the f«flhnviug (uonting, the friemlgot 
into them, the conclusion that he would at once juinp to was that he had 
from some extraordinary ami unaccountable cause breome fearfully .swelled 
during the night -a conelusicm which Ibiuk would take care t*> confirm 
by expressing his great coneeni at his friond’-^ appearance, .nn»l entreating 
•him to l>e allowetl to call a <loett»r. Fi», 

^ Tlve comedian’s uleti of Mathews’ height was .an erre»r generally shard 
by all who saw him. Mathew-s’ height was five fret ten incfirs ; hut hij 
slimne.ss mule him pass for a giant, 'lutct VVilkinsrni eallrtl him a may 
pole and pronounced him too tall for low comrdy. ** \*ou’re lot> thin, 
.sir,” said he, “ for anyiliiiig but the Aj^tdhecary in'* Komro ;nid Juliet/" 
and added, ** that he had never seen anyUnly so thin to be alive.” 
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vices, but foibles \ the chief, perhaps the only serious one, was 
an occasional and not unfrequent fretfulness or irritability, 
which was the more remarkable from its contrast with his 
usual good temper and high spirits. It was, we believe, a 
nervous defect arising from a naturally delicate constitution, 
weakened by successive accidents, and may probably have 
checked his success as an actor, by causing a hurry and un- 
easiness in those performances in which he felt at all insecure 
of the sympathy of his audience. Thus he often seemed to 
want, especially in the more regular drama, the ease, and, as it 
it is called, the aplomb^ which never failed him in his own 
peculiar performances — ^his “ At Homes.’* He had always an 
ambition to be thought a great comedian, and a repugnance to 
the reputation of a mimic and this made him restless and 
uncomfortable in the winter theatres, where his talents as an 
actor, though certainly considerable, did not place him quite 
in the foremost line of comedy. But this annoyance was un- 
reasonable j his competitors were the most powerful artists, 
and if he was not so great a comic actor as the one or the other 
of these, he had a vein of comic invention which none of them 
approached. Mimicry was not its essence, but simply one of 
its means. Its essence was the perception and appropriation 
of what was comic in actual nature, not only in her manners, 
which are the materials of the mimic, but in her characters, 
which are the proper subjects of the dramatist. Such a talent 
seems to us to take its place not only above that of the mere 
mimic, but above that of the mere actor, however excellent in 
his art, and to vindicate its place in the same compartment 
with the writers of our broader comedy. — Qjiiai'terly ReidaVy 

1839- . 


^ In Coleridge’s autobiography is preserved a remark which Mathews 
might have heard the poet utter : '‘The talent for mimicry seems strongest 
where the human race are most degraded. The poor, naked, half-human 
savages of New Holland were found excellent mimics ; and in civilized 
society minds of the very lowest stamp alone satirize by copying .^^ — 
Bwg Lit., vol. i. Yet our greatest actors have been admirable mimics — 
Garrick, Foote, Kemble, Henderson, Emery, Munden, &c. Of these 
Ganick and Foote publicly performed imitations designed to satirize. — E d. 
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Miss Mellon (Duchess of St Albans.) 

1775-1837- 

There might be often seen Harriet Mellon,’ then a youthful 
slim, and beautiful creature; she would conic all joy and 
simplicity for a day’s recreation. How merry and happy she 
was ! perhaps happier than when splendour hedged her in 
from the enjoyment of simple pleasures, the love of which I 
believe to have been inherent in her nature. I see her now 
returning from a tumble in a neighbouring pond, in the middle 
of which her horse had unexpe<'te<lly chosen to tlrink. How 
unaffectedly she protested, when tlragged out, that .she did not 
care for the accident, and walkeil home, tlnnigh with difficulty, 
across the common, with her muslin garments saturated with 
muddy water, and her beautiful hair dripping <lown her back 1 
How we laughed while we afterwards dragged off the wet 
clothes from her fine form ! 'I'hen .again, what peals of merri- 
ment attended her reaiipe.arance in the borrowed ill-fitting 
dress that had been c.ast upon her, and the uncouth turban tliat 
bound her straightenerl hair I — I.ijf of C/utHos MalAaos. 

The public do not generally know that Coutts was not the 
first banker who had distinguished this young actress. When 
she was in Stanton's company, .Mr. Wright, a banker at 
Stafford, showed her great attention ; and it was creditable as 
well as vahtablc, for his wife and daughters coiuairred in pro- 
tecting her. It was there that the member, Sheridan,’ saw her, 


^ She was twice* marriol : hiit la t uutf .* tin- lauUn, luul then to 
the Duke of St. Albans. She iiuulv hrr .i|»|»c%uaunr* ui < (lartlcii on 
the 31st of January, 1795, as / n/uf /*;//;«/.//, in tin? Kival ..’* Kn, 

* Mrs. \Vils<»n has writUfU ttf this nurtiiijj with Slu*» i* Ian i- Sheridan 
had written to desire that Miss Mrlhui wniiM call <»n hitu, “With 
admirable coolness he told her that a vtainj; artir. . bavin};; smtUs^l from 
his company, Miss Mellon had always iurn kept * in bis mind,' as he hiul 
formerly saul, and Imtl now a clumcc ut tuKiii); thr ab>ftit l.uly’s place, and 
as a specimen of her declanuilUm, he rc<iui’st rd her t«> read the Hccncs of 
Lydia Lanmish and Afrs, Ata/aJ^rvA aloutl from his t»vvn play of 
Kivals.* She felt greatly frighteuisi, anti answrtctl, witli the nawe un- 
affected manner which she rctainetl through life. * I Jar/tuiU for ray 
life I I would rather read it to all Kngland. Suppus*-, sir, you tlul me the 
honour of reading it tome?^ 'rherr vva * M»mednnp .n nnas aunlng and 
child-likc in the way she nratle this tlaiimj o-fpi* .r thar ih** 
cntcreil into the otUliiy of the nutti i, ,md u -td nr ul) da: v\hMk- play to 
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tnd conceived he might strengthen himself abroad and at home by 
riving her an immediate engagement at Drury Lane. She was 
:ertainly above mediocrity as an actress, though I used to 
hink too careless to do all that she might have done. Her 
igure was elegant in those days, and there was rather a comic 
expression in her countenance. Had Jordan never appeared 
;he might have reached the first rank and been contented with 
ler station in the theatre. Few, in any kind of miscarriage, 
lave received such ample consolation. Chance itself once 
:ontributed a prize of 10,000/. to this minion of Fortune’s 
rolic. I think there seems to have been a good deal of 
jagacityin her conduct; she saw her object with that single- 
less which is necessary to all great success, and made her very 
iisposition itself a herald to her elevation. I never thought 
ler one of those who 

Plan secret g:ood, and blush to find it fame.” 

But a little ostentation may be pardoned in our imperfect 
rirtue. — Boaden, 

Miss Mellon was one evening standing near the green-room 
ire, and while waiting for the play to begin she was humming 
lome popular dance, and just tracing the steps unconsciously. 
5 he was roused by the voice of Miss Farren, whispering, “ You 
lappy girl ; I would give worlds to be like you.” Poor Miss 
VEellon, recollecting her thirty-shilling salary, thought she was 
idiculed by a lady with thirty guineas a week, who was to 
narrya lord and she replied with some slight vexation, that 
here certainly must be a vast deal to be envied in her position 
)y one who commanded what she pleased I” Pressing her hand 
dndly. Miss Farren’s eyes became full of tears, as she replied, 

‘ I cannot command such a light heart as prompted your little 
ong.” — Mrs. Wil$ 07 i^s “ Life of the Duchess of St Albans.^' 

Mrs. Coutts, with the Duke of St. Albans and Lady Charlotte 
Beauclerk, called to take leave of us. When at Abbotsford, 
lis suit throve but coldly. She made me, I believe, a con- 
idant in sincerity. She had refused him twice, and decidedly : 
■e was merely on the footing of friendship. I urged it was 

is delighted young auditor. She became so identified with the drama that 
he forgot all dread of the author, and on his request she read the scenes 
f Lydia and her Atmt with so much spirit that Mr. Sheridan ‘ applauded 
epeatedly,’ told her she could play either character, and gave her au 
ngagement.” 

If 
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akin to love. She allowed she might marry the Duke, only she 
had at present not the least intentiun that way. It is the fashion 
to attend Mrs. Coutts’s parties, ami io abu.se her. I have 
always found her a kind, fricmlly woman, without either affecta- 
tion or in.solence in the display of her wealth ; most willing to 
do good if the moans lie shown her. She ean be very enter- 
taining too, and she speaks without scTuple of her stage life. 
So much wealth can hardly be enjoyed without ostentation,— 
5/r U: SiVft^ 

John Liston.^ 

1776-1846, 

There is one face of Farley, one face of Knight, one (but 
what a one it is !) of Liston.— C. Lam/K 

It is a ciirioius fact that the greater portion of our be.st come- 
dians matle, by their own choice, their tlramatic m/rie upon 
tragedy stilts. Among these may be numbered Munden, I^wis, 
Bannister, Klliston, j(mes, Dowtiin, Bartley, U'rench, and last, 
but ‘^not least in our dear kivc,’* the exipiisilc Idston, — Mrs, 
C, Mat/uws, 

^ Lockhart, iu his lafeof Scutt,” i M-vcral panes to an account 

of a visit paul to Sir Walter by Uu* lUu lu* . ., vvhi> wu ; itum Mrs. Coults. 
She arrived at Abhotsfon I with a tiaiu uf three varrhines, each drawn by 
four horses. Her retinue <’«»nNid«Hl €»f her tutme had, the Duke of St. 
Albans, one <»f his <Jr;u'e\ sidei i, a MUt td*‘lndy in waiting,’' two 
physicians, “ami, bcswles tither meuiab; id every tpatlc, tWi» bed-chamber 
women hjr Mrs. t'oviUs’ tiwn j*eiMm, she teuniiine to have this article also 
ill duplicate, heeaiise in her \vid»»ued e»»nditiMii -.hr wa . teai (\il tjf j^hosts.” 
'rUere were airemly assembled at Ablwd .turd -.evrial halted <»f hi|th rank, 
wiic), wltuessinn: tliis osleululUm i»n the part id an actress who, when af^irl, 
had l»een eliaseil triun her liomc by a vnUiar viiaU‘»nf a luotlivr, took it 
into their heads ti> Miiib her. 'Die puMbnaUiusl Sit Walter, paimsl at the 
eumluct of his m»l»lc tpte .t ti«»k the >»uinj:e t and prettiest t»f thein aside, 
ami lectured her on her maimers, d he beautitiil peeti’*.s thaukisl liim fur 
treating her as his daughter ; .lud one by iine the other ladic'. lunng made 
to mil the gauntlet id Sir Wahei’ . lebul.e ., Mrs. C'iuut. wa.s speedily set 
at ease, 'Du; narrative is eiiiiuus a , a tyideal ilhi .tiatiun uf the sen- 
timents with which llic soviely to whieh llaritid Melhm elaiuusl t(» belong 
regarded her. — K d, 

^ Liston, as well as CL 1**. C’ouke, seemed mb ileged to take wluit liber- 
ties lie liked with his amlietiee. baihant telK an ams dutf <•{ HtHik, who, 
in conjunction with Listtm, playeil the tblhuving tihk tdi’ <m so me country 
friciuls of his:— A young gentleman, the snu <d' a baronet, wished to 
escort his to a London theatre. HiHiU piot med tltem two dress- 

circle seats. When the curtain tir.e, Lt'.t*»n (who had been primed by 
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The great peculiarity of Liston's manner, on and off the stage, 
is its gravity. What he says is less remarkable than the way 
in which he says it. A fellow-performer, who adds to the de- 
fect of stuttering a love of telling long and tedious stories, 
was speaking of some person who had gone abroad, and en- 
deavouring to recollect the place : “ He has gone to — ^to — let’s 
see ; it wasn’t Pennsylvania — ^no, no — “ Perhaps, sir," said 
Liston, without moving a muscle, “ perhaps it was Penton- 
ville." — On another occasion, a performer, at the close of the 
season, gave Mr. Liston the gratuitous information that he was 
going to Plymouth. “ I have a friend there," said Liston ; 
“and perhaps you’ll do me the favour to take a hag of salU 
water to him from me." — J^ecords of a Stage Veteran^ 1826.^ 

Liston is exquisite in his line : Edwin was equally so. The 
rich humour of these two eminent artists is distinct. That of 
the departed comedian was peculiar to himself, and (as the 
living actor now singeth) “ vice varsay ,*" but I know not how 
I can better express my opinion of both than by stating that I 
admire Liston now as I admired Edwin formerly ; and, that 
when Edwin was, and Liston is in his element, I have no con- 
ception of a greater comic treat than the performance of either. 
— George Colman, 

He is the best qtdet comedian that we remember. This style, 
we admit, is not regarded as his forte by the world, nor per- 
haps altogether by himself, for nothing moves the populace 


Hook) appeared : his first words were greeted with laughter ; he paused, 
looked round him with an offended air, and approaching the footlights, ex- 
claimed, melodramatically, “ I don’t understand this conduct, ladies and 
gentlemen. I am not accustomed to be laughed at. I can’t imagine what 

you can see ridiculous in me. Why, I declare, there’s Plarry B ^ too, 

And his cousin, Martha J ,” pointing full at the country couple; ‘‘what 

business have they to come here and laugh at me, I should like to know ? 
I’ll go and tell his father, and hear what he thinks of it. ” The audience 
ro a man turned and stared at the unfortunate pair, who, probably imagin- 
ing they were in a madhouse, scrambled from their seats and rushed from 
the house, amid peals of laughter, — ^E d. 

^ He was a great punster. Once whilst at Plymouth, a youthful mid- 
shipman swaggered into the theatre flourishing his dirk. “Why don’t 
you attend to the announcement at the bottom of the bills," said Liston to 
the doorkeeper. “ Can’t you read — ‘ Children in ar77ts 7iot admitted. ’ ’’ — He 
once asked Mathews to play for his benefit. Mathews having to act else- 
where, excused himself by saying, “ He would if he could, but he couldn’t 
split himself in halves.’’ “I don’t know that," said Liston: “I have 
often seen you play in two pieces." 
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but buffooneries, and the actor must have peculiar strength of 
mind who does not barter his jiKlgment for luizzas. But a 
hundred others can etpial Liston in setting the rabble in a roar. 
His exclusive ])rovin(;c is calm drollery the laugh which he 
excites without exhibiting, and tlu‘ easy pungency with which the 
sarcasm is shot, ai^j^arcnlly without taking aim at any one.— 
BlackioooiTs Magazine, 1840. 

Give Liston the of a <-hara< ter, he invested its thin- 
ness in corporeal substam*e : or, t<> choose another illustration, 
an outline of figure was all^ that was wanting to his art ; he ini 
fused into it the richness of his own anwlc imagination, in aid 
of irresistible features, and contjiletetl the work designed by 
another hand. — Boaden. 

Mr. Liston, long promisetl, has at last api)earcd, and has 
played in his most felic'ituus style. He stands more on his 
dignity than he did at his old quarters: he <loes not use the 
same freedoms to the aiulien<*e or the pertbnuers into which 
he was apt to deviate ; and ac<*<irdingly, his acting gives more 
unmingled satisfaction than usual. His humour is, in itself, of 
so rich and abundant a cast, that it is best when most chastened 
and confined within the strictest bomularies when it is not 
lavished on (luestionablo irregularities, but seems always ready 
to overflow and scarcely tube ‘'constrained by mastery.” He 
played! MasUr lAHimr/oiy in the " Men hunt of Venice,” to 
Mr. Kean's Sfyhk'k ; and tiu* play, as acteil by thetn, afforded one 
of the richest comijinatiuns of talent recently seen. Talfoiml 

John Liston, a very popular actor of low coine<ly, whose 
natural humour and pectiUar tlrullerics affordeil many a rich 
treat to the playgoers of LotuUm, was born in St. Anne’s 
parish, Soho, and in the early peritnl of his life was t‘ngaged in 
the uninviting employment (tf a tea< her in a day school. For- 
saking the thraldom of a .s(‘hoolroom and fa moving he possessed 
the necessary retpiisites for the stage, her ft»rmed an acquain- 
tance with, and often e.\hibited as an amateur pcrft)rmer on the 
same boards as the late ( Charles Mathews, both c*f whom at 
first mistook their and stnitteil fbrtli as heroes in tragedy. 
Having made sundry |>rovincial trips, he was at length seen at 
Newcastle by Mr. C. Kemble, who recummende<l him to Mr. 
Colman, and he appcarc<l in 1805 l»eftue a London audience 
at the Haymarket He also obtained an engagement at 
Covent Garden, where he remained, im reasing in puldic favour, 
till 1823, when Elliston having tdfered him ,\o/, a week, he 
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ransferred his services to Drury Lane, and continued there till 
:83I, but the enormous salary of 100/. a week tempted him to 
inlist under the banners of Madame Vestris at the Olympic 
Theatre, where he performed six seasons, and may be said to 
lave closed his theatrical career. He died rich . — Memoir of 
yohn Liston. 

Charles Mayne Young. 

1777-1856. 

Those who can recollect Young’s Hamlet must admit that it 
las never been excelled since his day, and I question if it has 
iver been equalled. — W. Donaldson. 

He was certainly at once the next best actor to Kemble — a 
nan of reading and reflection, Avith a graceful person, expres- 
iive countenance, and fine sonorous voice. — JBoadeji. 

He stands certainly next to Kemble in tragedy. — C R. 
Leslie. 

He is a mannerist as well as Kean— a mannerist in a more 
praceful and polished style — and so far he has unquestionably 
lie advantage. But the great question is — What is he besides 
his ? In our judgment there is not the least comparison in all 
hat most touches, elevates, and subdues — in all those parts 
vhere manner is forgotten ; and ‘‘ one touch of nature makes 
he whole world kin.” Mr. Young’s art, though far above 
lean’s, is as much below that of Kemble. It is not only less 
najestical, but has not the same poetical proportion and har- 
nony. His mode of treading the stage is firm, intelligent, and 
iecisive j but his action, noble in itself, is not only redundant, 
)ut out of keeping. He gives us a picturesque accompaniment 
0 a mere meditation ; to what is calmly passing in his own mind, 
)r to a description of a past event, the same sweep of arm 
)r violent clasping of hands, which he would use when in 
ctual struggle with present and visible agencies. Thus, while 
n some degree he raises words into things, he also half melts 
lown actions into words. He too often plays the orator in bis 
obloquies, and the philosopher in his passionate encounters, 
iis voice is most musical in passages of continuous melan- 
:holy — ^most potent in energetic declamation j but has very 
ittle sweet gradation in its tones. It flows along in a full, deep, 
apid stream, or winds plaintively on through all the course of 
)hilosophic thought ; but it has no undercurrents — no eddies 
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of playful tendorness. He is aUt\uiellu*r most cxt‘ellent where 
one single feeling has to be <levelo[>ed where one point is to 
be perpetually insisted on — where t»ne leading idea governs the 
whole charaeter. In a [uirt <if numniful beauty he is perfectly 
delieioiis- the very personiheation of a nu’Jodituis sigh. Again, 
in a proud soldierly eharacUer, or an indignant patriot, where 
there is one firm purpose, he plays in a fiery spirit entirely his 
own. And, in a piece where the tleelamation^ abounds in 
images of poinj) and luxury, he displays a rich ( )riental manner 
which no one can rival.— /Av/zA 

I had never seen Young act ! ha ery one about me told me he 
could nothoUla farthing rusldight to nu‘ ; but lieean ! He A an 
actor; and though I Haller mystdt that lie etuild not a(*t 0^/ie//o 
as I do, yet what ehanee shouhl I have in A;e»> after him, with 
his personal advantages atul his <l nuisiial voice? I don’t 
believe he could play us well as I can ; Init famy mein 

/Vc/vr after him ! I tell you w luii. Young is not only an actor 
such as I did not dream Iiim to luwe Ihh’U, but he is a gentle- 
man ! — Edmund Ktitn, 

In figure, stature, and tleportini'nt, Yi»ung had die advantage 
over Kean, for he ha<l height It Kean had not; and 
though Young’s linihs were iiiit partli ularly well moulded, he 
moved them gracefully, atul hii head, and thnuit, aiul bust 
were classically moulded. He tnnl the bt»at»l:i w V,h ftvedpm. 
His countenanee was eijuallv wrll ad.ipted fnr die expression 
of pathos or of[tri<le ; thus in mu hp.ul'.as HitmEi, AVzvv/n', ^Iht 
Stran^ef\ Damtn^ .iiul he looked the 

men ho represented. His \oiri- wa > full bo« lied, rich, power- 
ful, and caiKible <if every variety of mi»dulatiori, and diereforc. 
in declamatory j»o\ver, he was greatly Mipnior to Kean and 
Kemble too,'— AV.“. ‘/I ** Az/ci*/ ( \ VeumY' 

His performanee of JfumEt, it it be not tully eijual to 
Shakspearc’s design, is an eleg.mt and :.iiil.tng pie« e of acting, 
and has a degree of popularity wliuh ju*Uitu'<l \is repetitions. 
In the frenzy and sorrows of Ac.z/\ and in the knavery of 
his jiowcrs are perhaps less in their cleimmi. He is 
excellent in parts where tius-e is no j^reat inidnlatit»n of Ming, 
where one single iiassioti is in be wixaiglit nut I»y repeateil 
efforts, each rising above the other in ptnver and etfect ; where 
graceful and energetic ac tion will supply tlie defei ts of an in- 
dexible countenance, and stmorous declamation wall render 
nice gradation of tone and delu a*y of inllet tion needless, 
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There are chariU'ters in \vhi(‘h he is iinrivallcd and almost per- 
fect: his rhrn\ if^ not so lofty, is more natural and soldierly 
even than Kemble's ; his Chtxmont is full .of brotherly pride, 
noble impetuosity, ami heroic scorn ; and his Jaques is “ most 
musical, most melancholy,” attuned to the very tempera- 
ment of the gentle wootbwalks among which he muses. 'Fhere 
are some peculiar parts in <a)medy, too, whic'.h he gives with 
singular truth as a testy philanthropist, {)r an eccentric hu- 
morist, with a vein of kindness beneath his oddities. Charac- 
ters of this description will in his hands l)eeome almost as vivid 
as in those of *I'erry, while he will lend to them a degree of 
refinement, and sometimes impart to them a tinge of poetical 
ami romantic which that admirable actor cannot 

bestow . — JSrw Monthly 1822. 


John luncry. 

1777 ' 

Kmery, like Liston, pi»sst*sscd those ([ualitics which indicate 
the lir.st rale artist patlu»s and luiiiunir ; and never siiu’e 
Kmery’.s tlcath has ihtudio iVinmont^ 7 V/v, or Giks^ been 
brought out m ,siu’h lu*ld mid original relief.^-.//' Ponaldson. 

Kmcry, though not literally liorn in Vorkshire, was bred 
there. Id’W men weic so highly a<*complishcd as this comedian. 
He was an t*\trllcnt musician, and plavc<l the violin at twelve 
years {»f age in thr un hr .tra ; iir was a liiii' tlraughtsman, and 
painted in <‘il witii the skill ot an artist. Prrlu4>s no man was 
ever so <'tiuiplcti‘ly suet t-v.ful as Isiiuay in tlu; Vorkshire 
< harat ti*r; it appisuvd through life to have been “ meat and 
drink to him to :,rr a ihnvn/' He was so perfe<'t a rciireseii 
talivr <»f tin* /.v/Ao// %nnnifh\ of the three Ridings, tluit it was 
tlilliriili 1»> hrlii '.r that hr had, or have any personal or 
mental (jualiiirs in di .< limiuate the man Irom the actor. 'I’o 
say mith, he tlrlightetl to e\hihil *Hlte knowing lad,” and he 

* A nttinhU* «IehntMti»»n <«f l*aiu-ry was in **'riuj School of Kefona.” 
thi"* ouri*, '..nl«-j ni tlir pit was :.o rmagra ut 7VXvV (InpliciLy 
that imt toi lii. inr..m.tir. hr wonM havr imup«tl on the .'•lar.c, and 
MUUJ'lly tlna aifil ham i v*. At ih** .evur In tin* (uiirth net, when 7 vtu finds 
thr oI*t man, who.r pm r IjfOatr l«» hr his failin', and r\(;laims, ** What! 
i'ni» my toMi h ylln i !" th»’ .ai!**r, uuahlr to I'ltnl.’iii him aill, ii>ai’cd, iu a 

[lasMon, Vc*'*, y»»u v.igahond ; youM o»h a chuvdi I” Au). 
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had a fund of stories, which he told in the green-room of the 
thciitre, and at table where he dined, stmie.of which have 
surely never been ec^uallctl for exactness. — 

Plis style was as much his own, and his excellence in it as 
far removed from approach, as that of any actor we have ever 
seen. His faculty of portraying stupidity etdiveued by one 
single ray of acuteness ; of exhihitittg stout and stony profligacy; 
of hitting off to the life provincial knaveries and i)eculiarities, 
would at any time have rendere<l him pckpular. Put not for 
his perfection in these represeutatitnis ditl we <’hidly admire 
him living, or desire to remember him now he is gone. His 
forte lay m showing the might of humatt passion and affection, 
not only unaided by circumstan<*e, but attended by everything 
which could tend to associate them with the liulitTcnis or the 
vulgar. 'I'lie parts in which he displayed this prodigious power 
were as far as possible removed from the elegant ami romatitic; 
and his own stout frame, and broad, iron coimttmance did not 
give him any extrinsic aid to refine or csalt them. But in 
spite of all these obstat'les, tlie energy of passion or the 
strength of agony was triumphant. Mvery muscle was strained 
to bursting, every fibre informed witli sense and feeling, every 
quiver of the liji and involuntary motion of the hands Sjjoke 
the might of that emotion wlu<*h he was more than ctmiUerfeib 
ing; and all little provinc ialisms, all traits of vidgarity, were 
forgotten in womler and symp.ilhy. A small portion of his 
feeling and energy, infuscil into a pcraui of graceful figure and 

refined taste, would make a popular tragcilian Among 

the clas.sical heroes of the stage he was a kind of Ant;eus, earth- 
born, yet gigantic. His 7 VXv* was the grandest specimen of 
the rude sublime ; his Giles, in the “Miller’s Man,” was 
almost as intense, and the whole c<incc[»ti<»n of a loftier cast.— 
7 'aIfourtL 

He was born at Sunderland, Durham, on tlie j^ntl of 
December, 1777, and was ediu’utcd at Kct lcsfiehl, in the West 
Hiding of Yorkshire, where he doubtless actpiircd tliat know- 
ledge of the dialect whi<*h obtained for him so mtu h celebrity. 
He may be said to have been born an at t(n', both his parents 
having followed that occupation with stune tlegree of provincial 
fame. His father designctl him ftir the orchestra, but, aspiring 
to the honours of tlie stage, lie laitl asitle the fidcllc for the 
notes of dramatic applause, which he oblainetl on his first ap- 
pearance in Crazy (“ Teeping 'rom”) at the Brighton Theatre. 
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He afterwards joined the York Company, under the eccentric 
Tate Wilkinson, who spoke of him, as Mathews states, as “ a 
great actor;” which opinion was confirmed by a London 
audience on his first appearance at Covent Garden Theatre in 
the year 1798, on which occasion he selected the very opposite 
characters of Frank Oakland^ in “ A Cure for the Heartache,” 
and Lovegold, in the farce of The Miser,” in both of which 
parts he obtained great applause. To enumerate the many 
characters he has since so ably sustained would be superfluous, 
though it may not, perhaps, be deemed impertinent to point out 
the variety of his histrionic powers. In the arch, unsophisti- 
cated son of nature, he was excellent ; in the stupid dolt he 
vas equally so ; and in old men, in their various shades, he has 
oeen allowed to have been no mean proficient. In parts 
designedly viritten for him he had no competitor, and Tyke 
I ^ School of Reform”), and Giles (“ Miller’s Man”), in parts of 
vhich his acting was truly terrific and appalling, will long, we 
fear, want representatives. Besides his histrionic powers, 
Ornery was otherwise highly gifted by nature. He was an ex- 
cellent musician, playing finely on the violin — a taste for 
boetizing (if v/e may be pardoned the expression), as liis 
luraerous songs will testify ; an artist of no ordinary talent-— 
lis drawings of coast-scenery particularly, beingmuch admired, 
\nd when offered for sale fetching high prices. He died at his 
lOuse in Hyde Street, Bloomsbury, London, July 25th, aged 
brty-five years. He had been for some time indisposed, 
md died from a thorough decay of nature. — Memoir^ 1822. 

Nothing could be more earnest or true than the manner of 
;dr. Emery ; this told excellently in his Tyke^ and characters of 
tragic cast. But when he carried the same rigid exclusive- 
ess of attention to the stage business, and wilful blunders and 
"blivion of everything before the curtain into his comedy, it 
: roduced a harsh and dissonant effect. He was out of keeping 
i^ith the rest of the dramatis persona. There was as little 
mk between him and them as betwixt himself and the 
udience. — Charles Lamb. 


mm 
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RIontai''iU! 'Tiilhot. 

1778 IS3I. 

First 'Palbot c<niU!S tho iirsi iiulotMl— 
liut fated never to su< i*eeil 
In the diseerning eyes of those 
Who form their taste tm Kemble’s rmse 
And deem that jijenins a dead loss is 
Without dark brows and hmij: pitibi^seis. 

Talbot eertaiuly must <les{>air 
To rival Kemble’s sotubnuts start\ 

Or reaeh that ([iiintessence of charms 
With which !)laek Ri)sc*ius ft>lds his armSf 
A tridinft air and stripling; form, 

Jll fitted to the tragic storm ; 

A baby that sometimes shows 

Alike in transports mul in wties, 

Will ne’er permit him to resemble 
Or soar the tragic tlights <»f Kemble ; 

Vet in stane scenes together placi‘d, 

With feelinju tytm/ tastt% 

From a judicious amlieuce thaws 
As and as tlcscrvcd applause. 

Jlut whatsoe’er his tragic claim, 
lie reigns o'er ctuuctly » 

By an and natnrt* chastely (it 
To play the gentleman or wit ; 

Not Manis’s ntir ('olmaii’s boanls, 

Not all that Drury Kane ahortlN, 

C’an paint the rakish ( sn wrll, 

Or give su< h life to 

Or show for light ami airy sport 

So ex<[uisite a ( Ve/fr/*. 

Montague Talbot was the light t tjiuediau tif Du!>lin. Ids 
line of duirae.ters was the elegant ami tefuied getitlcmuu of the 
old school. TallH>t was a disiim t at tt>r tH>m I.ewis, who 
excelled in another range. With suth rare <|ualilit‘s 'lalbot 
could not get a position in Londtm. ikah of the great houses 
were baned against him, au<l finding metro|»oli(au renown wujr 
out of his reach, he dcterminetl to remain in a laiul that appro* 
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tiatecl liis iibilitios ; atul in 1809 the Belfast 'I'lipatrc rame undci- 
his sway, where fur a immhcr uf years ho ruled the tlestinies 
of the rlraiiia with credit an<l hunour. -ll'a/ftr .DomtMsou. 

Henry Ireland had been an early associate and friend of 
Miinfimie ■r.ilhut. They resided rts t) via, in iTainhers on the 
ground iluor, in a narrow court in the 'remple when youths. 
Tliey had iml one heart, one tniiul; alt liel.veen them was 
candour and conlUleiice. It hai.|K'ned, however, lliat all at 
once 'falliot found his tfiend reservetl in his mannerand .sectiuled 
in his halihs. The suddenness of the c!iant;(‘ was reuiarkalilc. 
It was evident tlial Ireland had some seiavt and alisorhinj' 
oecupaliou ; and wlienever Talhot attempted to enter his friend's 
chaiuher, he foniul the door locke.l, and always had to wail a 
few minutes hclure he <ilitained ailinission. He then observed 
that Ireland’s desk was i losed and all papers hidden a new 
custom. At iir.-.t Talbot rallied Ireland upon his unwonteil 
reserve, then re|iroai hed him for it. All was alike in vain : 
Irelaml seemed resolved that he should not penetrate the “ lieart 
of his my.tciy," and lalliot's < uiin-,ity was upon the rack. 
One miiruii^t, the tlav hciiy warm, Irel.md had opened the 
wimlow of hi . tleii. and pl.n m;^ himself before it at his desk, 
with tlie tloMi lo, ked. In- w'.is so silnati d as to he aide tit 
(Ibeern an iiiieilopcr, lleis it ••eeiiied impossible tiiat a sitr 
prise eould li ipp< n. I'.dbot withdrew from his own desk also 
at the window lor Mmu’ tune, m order to lull suspic ion in 
Irelaud's mind, ami anerw.iid . m-pt oni of his door upon his 
hands and knee., till he ariivcd umh-r llie window, wln-re his 
imeonsciun , tiicmi s.ii in f.imii il sei niiiy T.illioi ilirii r.tiscd 
himself .slowly and ipiicdy, ami when he h.ul attained the 
windovv'sill, deUeioicdy cl.irted up and poinu eat upon Ireland’s 
liapens, .... Tims c aii;;lit, poor Ircdand made a merit of com. 
muiiicating what lie could no hmjeer wiihlmld, and inj;enucmsly 
(iwnecl hi i Sli.ik .pcare tcnevTics to his Irieitd, ludorc* ptildic clctcc 
tion, in a no Ic . , dcictiinnecl in.iinier, c c(iii(>ellcc! him to make 
liis csmlc-isiom. to till- World. From this moinciit T.alliot ;.,iw 
the prop, less ot hi . c h-ver impe. .ition, .dthoiiph lie did iiot assist 
in it.*— -/,//<■ I •/' M.tt/k u's:. 

' Imlaiid w.i . .isiri ic jvais of a};e wtirn h,. ('..ij.nl 
wmdi lie a lilast !■. Sli cos rice ji.c|ii-i , wci ■.iilmiiiii-il f,, ,t itiiiiil.(.r 
Cll lller.iiy pec MM., allCMMs; wIlMicC ttel,- til. j.lMle. 11m. well. lleiUrt 

t lull, I'yi- (pM,.| l.mma!.'!. .111 1 V,d|>y, wti.i wm.!.' ilie |m 1 !...,hm,, i i-niluam ' 
'•W«, wlt.ise luiues an- lietvuiil.i ail.., nl,v,|, have, in ilu- [.icciliy imcl 
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Talbot was an admirable younj^ J/intM aiul the like ; he was 
so learned in the art of the toilet, that he not only with 
a camers-hair brush his moustaohe and whiskers upon his lip 
and cheeks, but also paintctl iu sepia atul Indian ink atr/s upon 
his forehead, and this so admirably that the deception could 
not be detected even in the orchestra.— AVve/v/y tf a 

/ ’I'/awt, 

Richard Junes. 

1778-1851. 

Who is this? all boots and bivet lies. 

Ca-avat aiul rape, ami spurs and switc-ln-s, 
drills and grimaces, slirugs and capers, 

With utfectation, spleen, and vapours? 

Oh, Mr. Richard J<mes, ytmr humble - 
Prithee give t»Vr to imuuli and mumble : 

Stand still, speak plain, ami let us hear 
What was iutemlcd tor the ear. 

In faith, without the timely aid 
Of l>ills, no [Kirt you ever playetl — 
y/<V», or Koirf\ 

Sharper, stroller, lounger, Itner, 

Could, amiil your madcap pother, 

Kver distinguish from each tglier. 

M’is true that I.ewis jum[>s and prates, 

And mumbles and e\tra\ agates ; 

And it c<pudly as true is 

'Phat, Mr. Jiines, y«Hi are not I.ewis. 

If, Jones, to your ears my caustic* lays 
May seem too niggard of their praise, 

I’orhap.s it's true, and .shall I own 
They .seem not so to you alone? 

And fear’d I not to turn a brain 
Already too volatile and vain, 


by tlic favour of Mr. Irvhuul, llm Sh.tl, .ptMo* p.tprr ., ;itul are 

convinced of their authemicity.’* fl<! aftriward-, \\u*w .1 it.cwdy, which 
he callej:l^*‘Vorligcrn an<l Ktiwcna/' the CMinpo-iiiou u-tVovd to iu the 
text. This was also l)eHt*ved to In? .sh.iksptMtr' uud w.tn |ut»dutcd at 
l-)rury Lane Theatre. 'I'he fraud wa^ drtci trd by Malone, Irelaud 
afterwards published a book whicli lie culled hn ** Cuufe SHitius. K d* 
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I’d say, “ It equally as true is 

That, Mr, Jones, you may be Lewis.”' — C*. Croker, 

In 1809 Richard Jones made his d'ehit at Covent Garden, 
in Macklin’s comedy of Love h la Mode,” as Squire Groom, 
l^ewis attended behind the scenes to witness his protegees first 
ittempt. When the cue was given for his entrance, Jones 
became transfixed with fear, and instead of giving the “ view 
iialloo,” was struck dumb. Lewis, perceiving the dilemma of 
the new actor, roared, “ Yoicks ! yoicks 1” The audience hearing 
those well-known sounds, exclaimed, A second Lewis !” 
Slapping Jones on the back, Lewis told him to go in and win. 
Jones, lacking courage, dashed on the stage amid the most 
deafening plaudits \ and as he paced about in his jockey-dress 
— thus showing off his slim, tall, and well-formed person — > 
minutes absolutely elapsed before he could utter a word for the 
applause. His success was most complete, and Jones remained 
‘n London as the true successor of Lewis as long as the legi- 
timate drama had a home. — Recollections of a 7 i Actor, 

Mrs. Glover. 

1781-1850. 

On my arrival in London, in June, 1822, I was enlisted to 
ill a rdle in the tragedy of “ Hamlet,” at the Lyceum Theatre. 
Mrs. Glover assumed the part of the Prince of Denmark^ and 
announced this extraordinary attempt as an attraction on her 
benefit-night. This highly-gifted actress was not disappointed, 
for the theatre was filled in every part. Her noble figure, 
iiandsome and expressive face, rich and powerful voice, all 
contributed to rivet the attention of the elite assembled on this 
Dccasion; while continued bursts of applause greeted her 
inished elocution as she delivered the soliloquies so well 
mown to her delighted auditors. In the stage-box were 
^eated Edmund Kean, Michael Kelly, Munden, and the Hon. 
Douglas Kinnaird. At the end of the first act Kean came 

^ A series of these verses was published in Dublin at the commencement, 

[ believe, of the present century. They were obviously suggested by the 
‘Rosciad,” though to what degree they approach that vigorous satire the 
ipecimen quoted will enable the reader to judge. They were widely read 
U the time of their publication. — E d, 
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ijchiml the scenes ami shook Mrs. (Hover, not by one, buthv 
both hands, and cMclaiiiietl, “ I'Acellem I e\<*oilent !” 'iVe 
si)londid actress, smiling, cried, “ Aw.iy, yt»u tlattc'i’er ! you come 

in mockery to scorn and st'ut'f at owr stilemuity !"■ //W/tr 

Domt/tistm, 

'I'hc coincidences of life are many, and often sit\gu!ar. At 
the very time that Mrs. Abington was cvim ing to us what her 
y) 0 vvers had been by what they still were, Mr, 1 1 arris displayed 
in the person of Miss Hcttert<uu from the Math H'lu'atre, the 
only actress who even in the slightest degree resembled her. 
Then, however, she was i-ousideied as a tragetlian, which 
naturally she was //.i/, atul at‘te<i AVam# io the /Wyv of Miss 
More. She was an early [uoficieut itt the stiulies (»f her pro- 
fession, and [K).s.ses.setl a .souml and eritiial umlerstanding. 
This young lady is mnv ^*l<»ver, the ablest actress 

in existence.— 

This huly luns not a tragic', voice, ami very far fr<»m a tragic 
face. She was dressetl well, lu»vvever, and is a <*oniimanding 
figure, ihovigh monstrously fat,— “A*. <* /iv/.v, tSij, 

Tom C<Hikt‘. 

I 78 t' t8 pH, 

The name of 'rom (Tooke, so long renowned at Old Dniry 
as vocalist, leader, director, and ctnnpte*er, is not yet forgotten. 
This versatile musical genius commenced Ins t areer as a lioy iu 
the orchestra of the I )ublin'rheatie. Kre hercai he<l manhood 
he was promoted to the rank ot lemler; iHwj brought him 
before the public as a comp<iser ; this was itt < onsei|uence of 
the non-arrival of the //Wc to the fast at t ttf (adman’s operatic 
farce of “Love ],aughs at Locksmiths,” just nitKlm ed at the 
Haymarkct. Having no electric ttdegr.qdis, steamboats, or 
railways in tho.se times, Lemdon ami Dublin ot <'upied days in 
regard to communu'alion. As the cast? was urgtuit, 'I'om 
Cooke undertook to fmnish a jinaU: ami when the original 
arrived, although the work of a veteran, Midiael Kelly, yet 
the composition of the juvenile mu.sit ian, Cookt*, was declared 
the superior, and was ever afterwards retained a.s part and parcel 
of the opera. In a Tom Cooke announced himself, on his 
benefit night, for the Seraskicr^ in Htorace’s o[*era of “ ’rhe Hiege 
of Belgrade.” This attempt took the town by .surprise ; for 
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althotigh Braluim, two years ]irevtous, created a furore in the 
character, Cooke, by his masterly science, electrified the 
audience at the falling of the curtain. — Donaldson, 

Tom Cooke is ('ertainly the most facetious of fiddlers, and is 
the only person at present (r{>33) connected Avith theatres who 
sinacksOf the olden <lays of t[uii)s and cranks. Some of his 
comindnuns are most amusing absurdities ; for instance. 
“Which is the best shop to get a fiddle at?” asked a pupil. 
“ A c'hemist’s,” saiil he, “i^ecause, if you buy a drug there, 
they’ll always give you a vhd hi D Once, while rehearsing a 
song, Brahaiu saiil to C'ocjke, who was leading, “ I drop my 
voice there at night” (intimating that he wished the accom- 
paniment rnort' piana), “ You drop your voice, do you?” said 
Cooke. “ 1 slu>uld like to be by and pick it up .” — Records of a 
Sla^^e Vtitran, 

it may be asserleil, without any chance of contradiction, 
that no living mnsii*ian has a greater knowledge than T. Cooke 
of the various musical iMstruinents now in use, on nine of which 
he perfornual solus for his benefit in one night, at Drury Lane 
Theatre, about four years ago, and for all of which he writes 
with much facility. Iddionary of jlfuskians, 

Mis.s l.otu.sa Hrunton (Countess of Craven). 

1782. — 

Miss T/)uisa llnmton, <laughter of a respected gentleman 
for many years proprietor of the Norwich d'heatre, w^as not, we 
believe, originally intendetl for the stage; although her un- 
common graces of person, exceeding loveliness of roimtenan(x\ 
witli many polite actjuiremeiUs, eminently qualified her fora 
profession wliere cxtraonlinary beauty and form of face arc 
deemed essential. Miss Uruntou made her first appearance on 
the stage at C hjvent (larden 'I'hcatre on the a5th of October, 
1803, in the character of Lady 7 \mml}\ in the “ Provoked 
Husl)an(l,” whicli, novice us she was, she sustained with 
sui)erior elegance and judgment Miss bruntou next appeared 
in I)catrh\\ in which representation .slio confirmed the favour- 
able opinion previously formed of her powers. I'hencc- 
forward, keeping the even tenor of her way, she for four suc- 
ceeding seasons suslainc<l a variety of characters in tragedy as 
well as in comedy, in either of which she proved an acknow- 
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ledged ornaiuont. At the ahove-mealioncd iicriod we had the 
pleasure of meeting Miss Hninton in familiar society, at the 
table of our early and esteemed friends, Mr. and Mrs. Litchfield, 
when she was — 

** Atltu’iu'tl 

With all that heaven an»l earth tmulil 
'lo iniiko her aniiahle/' 

Miss Brunlon was otic of the [uTsonallv r»,ifteil ft‘w uptni whose 
beauty there were no tlissentients. it was of that serene, 
iinexacting ciuality whieh engages even female Iiearts; her 
youthful vivacity was so feitiininely gentle, so tempered by 
delicate discretion, and she was withal so uutvvardly unconscious 
of her surpassing loveliness, that envy itself must have l)eoiv 
pleased to acknowledge it 'I'he iuirl of (/raven's ttevotit»n, early ih 
its beginning and publicly understtnul, silenced and put totlight 
many incipient aspirants to the heart and hand ttf this favourite 
of nature. Brietly, for little remains io he tt»ld, Miss Hrunton, 
at the beginning of December, iSo7,with < harai teristic! modesty, 
made her final curtsey on the stage witltout the fijrmality of 
leave-taking, and on the 30th <if tin* same n\onth, as the pub- 
lic journals announced, “Miss Hrum<»n, of ('ov<*nt (Jarden 
Theatre, was married to the Kaii of (‘raven, at seven in the 
evening, at Craven House, and the fidlowing day the haj)py 
pair set off to ( !oomhe Abbey.” 'Hu* eat I was in his thirty- 
seventh year, the l)ridc in her tvveut) fifith— C\ J/a//uw. 

Mi.s.s BitVtib 

1784-1X50. 

A most accomplished person, who having hvvn bt*rn without 
legs or arms, contrive<l to paint miniatures and <att wat('h papers 
with her nose ; the above f<*ats I havt? seen her witli mine own 
eyes perfonu at C!roy<lon, when* slu* was fairest of tlu; fair, I 
can illustrate this account by an atiecthne, e<ptally tnte, which 
can be vouched for. Miss Biffin before her marriage - for 
married she is— if alive and even if tlead, was taken to Covent 
Garden Theatre early in the evening hef'ort* the performance 
began by the gentleman in whom she was .afterwards united. 
He having some other engagement, depfisitcsl his fair c*harge 
in the comer of the back seat of one cd’ the u[*per front boxes, 
whereupon, aided by long drapery, such us children In arnii 
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wear, and a large shawl, she sat unmoved as immovable. 
The engagement, however, of her beau proved longer than the 
performance of the theatre. The audience retired, the lights 
were extinguished, and still Miss Biffin remained. The box- 
keeper ventured to suggest that as all the company were out, 
and most of the lights were out too, it was necessary she should 
retire. Unwilling to discover her misfortune, and not at all 
knowing how far she might trust the boxkeeper, she expressed 
great uneasiness that her friend had not arrived, as promised. 
“ We can’t wait here for your friend, Miss — you really must go,” 
was the only reply she obtained. At length Mr. Brandon, then 
housekeeper and boxkeeper, hearing the discussion, came to the 
spot, and insinuated the absolute necessity of Miss Biffin’s 
departure, hinting something extremely ungallant about a con- 
stable. “ Sir,” said Miss Biffin, “I would give the world to go, 
but I cannot go without my friend.” “You can’t have any 
friend here to-night, ma’am,” said Mr. Brandon, “ for the doors 
are shut.” “What shall I do, sir?” said the lady. “If you 
will give me your arm, ma’am. I’ll see you safe down to the stage- 
door, where you can send for a coach.” “ Arm, sir,” said the 
lady, “ I wish I could \ but I’ve got no arms.” “ Dear me !” 
said the box, book, and housekeeper, “ how very odd 1 How- 
ever, ma’am, if you will get on your legs — ” “ I have not go^, 

any legs, sir.” Mr. Brandon grew deadly pale, the boxkeeper 
felt faint. Just at that moment Miss Biffin’s friend arrived 
the stage-door. He, perfectly alive to all the little peculiarities 
of his beloved, settled the affair in a moment by bundling her 
up, lifting her from her seat, and carrying her off upon his 
shoulders as a butcher’s boy would transport a fillet of veal in his 
tray . — Horace Sviiih. 

Mrs. Bartley, 

178S-1B50. 

The female portion of the staff of the theatre* had at its 
head an actress second only to Mrs. Siddons, and this was Miss 
Smith, afterwards Mrs. Bartley. Her Lady Macbeth^ Constance^ 
and Queen Katherineyfftit powerful embodiments, and I question 
if they have ever since been so finely portrayed. Miss Smith 
was formed by nature for the higher walk of her professioiL 


^ Crow Street Theatre, Dublin. 
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She had a noble and expressive iaee, full, strong, and melodious 
voice, capable of any iutonatiou, ;uul an original conception of 
her author. — J)i>fiiU\isoft. 

Mrs. hartley was a fine tragic actress, and the only one to 
succeed Mrs. Siddons. She was playing with nuich siuh'css her 
parts, when suddenly came a bright star, Miss O'Neill, and 
inunediately took the leail, ami Mrs. Hartley was as a first 
tragic actress extinguished. Her husliand iouk lier otf the 
stage, ami they went to America, where they unule a good deal 
of money. Poor Mrs. Bartley was fur many year.s paralyzed, 
and suffered great pain ; her mind was very much weakened 
too. It was only the constant kind attention and care she 
received that [irolonged her life, and made it comparatively 
hapiiy. I remember Mr, Lane, the celelirated artist and lithes 
grapher, and an intimate frieiul <»f the Bartleys, telling us one 
day he had just been calling in Woburn S<tuure tt* iiupiirc after 
Mrs. Bartley, and heard this droll Mala[»rop from the maid- 
servant who opened the door, '‘My unstress is a little better 
to-day, sir. Master has used an imprecation (laubrtu’ation) that 
made her tingle all over."' - yuv<>//V»'/Av/.v of Jo/tn 

Cluirlas Mucku\‘. 

i786-t.S5;. 

A very rich and tieculiar treat has been .itTtjnlcd to the 
frcciuenters of Drury l^ne Theatre by the prrfiani.im es (»f Mr. 
Mackay, the celebrated reprtr.sentative of lire t lu>ii est comic 
characters in the Scottish romances. It is assertetl that he has 
received the testimony of the grc.it uu\i*ji a (St i»n) himself to 
the .spirit and fidelity <»f these imperstnuition .. ‘I'liis gentleman 
finst appeared as IntiHe SUol Jarvio/xwKkv dclii ions opera of 
*VRol) Roy," In this < h.iracter lu: .Mu i tH tletl t tantdetely in 
making his audieiu'e feel that they m»w tor the tirst time .saw 
the idea of the novcli.st emluHliial on the si cue. ( )ther a<'tors 
arc ‘‘sophisticate lie was ‘-the thing ilseit." It seemed that 
not a step, a look, or a tunc tumltl have been clumgeil witlumt 
taking something from the veriHimiliiudc of the portrait. Not 
only did he realize the professional trait.s, the mitionaldiaracte- 
ristics, and the individual peculiarities of tlu‘ weaver and 
magistrate of Glasgow, but he brought out delii ately and finely 
that vein of romance which run.s through aUimst all the 
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creations of the author. Mr. Mackay*s acting more resembles 
our idea of the comedians of the last age than anything else we 
have seen ; it is more quiet, more entirely fitted to the part, and 
derives less aid from mere personal peculiarities than that of any 
of our London humorists. — Talfottrd^ 1829. 

Taking him in the single character of Bailie Nicol Jarvie I 
am not sure I ever saw anything in my life possessing so 
much truth and comic effect at the same time. He is com- 
pletely the personage of the drama, the purse-proud conse- 
quential magistrate, humane and irritable in the same moment, 
and the true Scotsman in every turn of thought and action. — 
Sir Walter Scott. 

Although Mr. Mackay found in the Waverley dramas his 
principal stock of characters, there were many other plays in 
which he performed. He delineated with rare success some of 
the more comic personages of the legitimate drama ; and in a 
wide range of parts — embracing such characters as Rolamo^ in 
‘^Clari,” Old JDor/iton, in the ‘‘Road to Ruin,” &:c. — he ex- 
hibited a power and pathos which many an audience has been 
compelled to acknowledge. Even in his later years, and long 
after he had established his fame as a first-rate comedian, he 
was found making a “ first appearance ” in a new -pait—Beter 
Paterson^ 


William Farren. 

1786-1861. 

For Shylock, though out of his usual line, Mr. Farren has a 
great desire, and frequently plays it for his benefit. He is 
not veiy portly now, but when he enacted Shylock at 
Birmingham he was certainly one of Pharaoh's lean kine. 
The performance went pretty smoothly until Shylock says — 

** The pound of flesh that I demand is mine ; 

Tis dearly bought, and I will have it.” 

when a fellow in the gallery called out, “ Oh I let old 
Skinny have the pound of flesh ; you can see he wants it 
bad enough.” — Records of a Stage Veteran. 

Mr. Farren has made a bold attempt to disprove the 
assertions of the critics, as to the narrowness of his sphere, 
by playing several of Mr. Terry’s and Mr. Dowton's cha- 
racters, As he is a man of sense and observation, he can 

7. 2 
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never play anything foolishly, aiul is far too discreet to make 
a direct tailurc ; but he has not succeeded in giving pleasure, 
except in those parts which are peculiarly and exclusively his 
own. His acting is not the result of a natural and vigorous 
capacity and aptitude, hut of womlerful ingenuity and skill. 
He is a young man who plays old parts, whose groat art 
consists in disguising his vokx*, his shape, and his features ; 
affecting in the full vigour of life the dec‘re{atu<le and powerless 
passions and vanities of age ; and succeeding in proportion as 
he is unlike himself, and as he reverses all his own hearty and 
pleasurable sympathie.s. His success in this way is undoubtedly 
curious ; and when, as in he engrafts on this 

assumi)tioi\ of age and decay, singular deli(‘acy tjf manner, and 
aristocratic generosity of feeling, ami mingles an undying 
vivacity and pride with the appearaiu’c t»t' physical weakness, 
the portraiture which he gives is mi less agreeable than singular, 
lint this talent is obviously limited to a small ctuiipass ; it is 
not like a [lotent .sym[)athy which readily sei/.es cm every 
variety of emotion, ami happily impregnates every imitation of 
humanity with approiiriate warmth ami passion. Mr. Farren's 
Admiral Fnmklyn is only a testy oKl man, and his l)t\ CanU 
?cc//is totally without the unetim absolutely necessary to tlie 
success of a meek and saintly hy[iOcrite. 1‘erhaps he could 
represent a fiery enthusiast, whose ** outwanl tenement,” broken 
ami tlecayed, shows the genuine fury within, boi-ause the 
character would hear an c.ssential resemhlanee to the miser, 
which he playetl with strange for<’e, likf an animatt*d mummy. 
But, for the religumisi of this wmld, whom Dowton so 
completely picture.s, he is totally unfit. He would not even 
impose on old Lady Lamkrt, or obtain admission into 
Llauncwfds i)ul[)it. In /,ord (k;l**iyy lunvever, he makes 
amends for all. ■ dAy/t Hunt, 

An ingenious ami elegant actor of eldeily gentlemen ; but 
dry, hard, ungeuial. — 

On Monday evening (July ai.st, 1*^55) Mr, Farreu look 
leave of the public at the llaymarkei d'heaire, the S(*enc of all 
his later trimnph.s, .supported by his friends and many vcteran.s 
of the profes.sion, after having acte<l om*e tnorc, and for the 
last time, a short scene from the “ C!lande.stine Marriage.” 
Every leading living actor sectns to have been anxious to do 
something on the occasion, and by perfonuing fragment.s room 
was made for the loving hclj) of a great many ; even a corner 
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was made for Mr. Albert Smith, who sang one of his songs. 
The unrestrained cordiality with which “Farewell” was said by the 
public to one of the most finished actors by whom the stage 
has been adorned during the present century, could not fdl to 
excite emotion even in bystanders, and how much more in the 
person of the artist towards whom all that warm feeling was 
expressed. Mr. Farren was unable to speak his own good-bye ; 
all had to be felt, and there was nothing to be said. — 
H. Morlefs *‘^J^ournal of a Lo?idon Playgoer'^ 

John Pritt Harley. 

1786- 1858. 

His sire was a draper, and he himself is said to have been 
initiated into the mysteries of staymaking, and to have tried 
those of physic and the law, ere he settled down to comic 
acting and delighting the town. — Dr. Doran, 

As to Fawcett,^ Harley is not only like, but the same thing ; 
as though the veteran had been driven back upon his early days 
with all the confidence and vigour of his maturity anticipated. 
Whether at a distant time Harley may ever equal his predecessor 
in characters of advanced life and rustic, or, at any rate, not 
refined feeling, remains a question. His buoyancy is everything 
at present. — Boaden^ 1831. 

Edmund Kean. 

1787- 1833. 

Just returned from seeing Kean in Richard. By Jove, he is a 
soul ! Life, nature, truth, without exaggeration or diminution. 
Kemble^s Hamlet is perfect 3 but Hamlet is not nature. 
Richard is a man ; and Kean is Richard. — Byroji. 

You did me the honour to ask what I thought of Kean. I 
saw him but once, and imperfectly, being shut up, like a mouse 
in a telescope, in one of the wretched private boxes, wdiich 
savour more of self-denial, penance, and privation, than any 


^ Boaden speaks of Fawcett as “a great, original, masterly comedian ; 
always natural and extremely powerful.” To what degree Harley realized 
Boaden’s conjectures we most of us know, — En. 
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views of pride or pleasure Yet he delighted me in 

Richard IIL He carries one’s views backwanls and forwards 
as to the character, instead of confining them, like other actors, 
within the limits of the present hour ; and he gives a breadth 
of colouring to his part that strongly excites the imagination. 
He showed me that Richard possessed a mine of humour and 
])leasantry, with all the gmce of high hreeiling grafted on 
strong and brilliant intellect, fie gave probability to the 
drama by throwing this favourable light on the character, 
particularly in the scene with Lady Anne; and he made it more 
consistent with the varied lot of pm>r humanity.” He 
reminded me constantly of Bonaparte that restless tpiickness, 
that Catiline imjuietude, that fearful smuewhat resembling the 
impatience of a lion in his (*age. 'Hurngh I am not a lover of 
Ihe drama (will you despise me for the avowal?) I could 
willingly have heanl him repeat his part that same evening. — 
Mrs'R, Trench^ 1813. 

Mrs. Dimond otVers me a place in ficr box to night, whence 
will be seen Massinger’s horrible Sir (iiia (hrrrtwh, jdayed 
by Mr. Kean. If he can stretch tluit hideous character as he 
does others, quite beyond all the authors meant or wished, 
it will shock us loo much for emlurama*, though in these days 
people do re<piire mustard to everything,— 

From the days of David (tarric'k, Kean w;us the c///r actor 


M'Ustiwhere Mrs. Trench snysi ** I tt»ok my b^y i Ui mh* *M;u:l»eth’ 
last niglit, but fuuiul that, tluHigh limy ir.ul M^Uv they <litl mit 

A'aUily catch the language t)f the rict-nv. 'Du*y inuUaa*uHl Kt-an well : his 
tones are so natural ; but the raisc«l voU'c arul «Uh Uiu.Uta y .tyh* in which most 
others pronounce trageily, rcmler it, I .er, nr.utv uniuO-ltijjiblc t«t chihlrcu. 
I was astonishotl l»y Kean's talent » in all that follows ilie nninlrr, liighly as 
I I »efbre th<juglit ut them. I suppoH* itexrr was tnore huely cx« 

pre'SCil, anti 1 (juiUetl the ftou-,v? with more inltniiati»m t»f liim, luul even 
of Shakspeare, than ever I luul felt brfoir." 

-Mrs. Pio//i dietl in 1S2J, in hrr ri;'.hly- reoml yrar Whoever has 
heai’tl of Dr. Johnson has Iicartl of Mr ., i‘io/.ri. .Sbe nuiy be uiitl to have 
been the last of the immoitnl eiivle <»f wtis, poet ,, an*l painters, who live 
for ever in Iloswelfs li iol;. 'rij»*»e whti Kte-w ht-i af Itatb, where she 
cUetl, describe her \iuvmu*is in lu*r eslnaie* oUl aj^u* a . luyjtly p»»livhett uiul 
graceful. ** Her fine mental fieultie say . Ihe Harli papri that elntmieltd 
her death, “remaitUHl wht»IIy unimpaired. Ib t turuuay was umsmummly 
retentive on all subjects, enni:lu‘d by apt *pio!aii**n in wliu h -be w.ts «»ost 
happy, and her lelttus and conveisalion ti» flu* la*! tiad the vune tat y spirit 
tliat made her the animating priueiple ami t.itumnU td the di ainguUhctl 
•ioeiety she moved in at the more early poithtu t»f her hie. Klu 
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that never allowed a I-ondon manager to place his name in the 
hills fur a s,\v>i,iiti v character. Even Garrick himself, wheia 
an engaged perfurmer, had to personate inferior parts. — 

Jt is inipossihlo t<) form :i higher conception of Richard IJL 
than that given hy Kean : never was character represented by 
greater distiuctuess and tuve.ision, and perfectly articulated in 
every part. If Kean did not siu't'eed in <*onccntrating all the 
lines of the eharaeter, he gave a vigour and relief to the part 
whii’h we have never stvu surpassed. Me was more refined 
than (’ooke; liolder and more original than Kemble. The 
S(vne with /adv ,7////^* was an admirable sperimen of bold and 
smiling tlupiieiiy. Wily athilation was firmly marked by his 
eve, ami lie appt'ared like the fir.st tempter in the garden. 
Kean’s attitude in leaning against the pillar was one of the 
most graeefnl ami striking positions ever witnessed. It would 
serve a ’Titian, Kapliael, or Salvator Rosa as a model. The 
♦ransiiiini tVom the tier<*est passion to lluMUost familiar tone, 
was a <inality \vhi<'h Kean possessed over every other actor 
that ever appi'annl. Many atteinjilctl this style, and all have 

most ei'rei'iote.iy faiiiMl. fhrJitt, 

He e\hihiietr humanity as it is, in all its aspects, varieties, 
ami eoiillirts of passion. Hence his supreme ascendancy over 
the feelins'S < *f his am lienee the hearts of ihou.sands beating as 
om* mans bene.ith his f.uthful and marvellous ])ortraitures of 
emotions, attei turns, ami infirmities of a nature common to 
all. Amm, 

Kean, with all his powers, I think, failed in the i>art of Tme 
:isawhi»le, — 7! {\imf4hlL 

Kean, a mm h jgeater .’n tor than (looke, fell below probably 
nis own espm tatit»n in in the natural he was little accus- 

lomed t<» tail ; it was in tlu* supernatural demands of the c:haracter 
that he ramk under the bunleii ; where mere ])hysiail force, and 
very admir.tble invention tot), were yet insntficient to maintain’/ 
hiul. rjHiu tlu* pimiat h* of that temi»le the head became im- 
eertain ami ih*' bodv 

Kean li.ad tla .lies of power etpuil to ( larrick ; but he could not 
stiNtain a eliar.n tt’r throughout as (>arri<*k Jiannisier. 

I mwer r.aw timT acting than Kean’s Othello^ not even 
exeepting any peitormaiice of Mrs. Hiddons. His fme.st 
passages wme those most tlce[»ly tudhetic.-— Auto* 
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We were very near the stage, where I could enjoy and 
appreciate Kean's acting. lie has the disadvantage of a small 
person, but with an amazing power of expression in his face. 
He is less noble and dignified than Keiulde, but I think his 
genius is as great in his way. Every word he utters is full of 
power, and 1 know not whether he inost exc'els in tlic terrific 
or in the tender and jiathotic. His face, though not handsome, 
is picturesque, and the maimer in which he wore his hair was 
peculiarly so. — i8i6. 

During the height of the Kean mania, one (»f our young 

Westminster Hall orators dining with Kean at Lord ’s, told 

this histrionic iihenomentin, among other eompliinents of a 
similar stamp, that he had never seen acting until the pre- 
ceding evening. “ Indeed !” said Kean ; ** why you must have 
seen others, sir, I should conecivi\ in Nu'/tani lli:^ “ I have 
seen,” replied the barrister, “luith ('ooke ami Kemble; iuit 
they must excuse me, Mr. Kean, if I shouKl turn from them, 
and frankly say to you, with ‘Here's metal more 

attractive.'” Kcau felt highly flattered, 'bhe conversation 
then turning on a curioiLs law-suit, Kean, after a pause, asked 
the barrister if ho had ever visited tlu* ICxeter Theatre. ** Very 
rarely indeed,” was the reply, “tlunigh, by-the bye, now I 
recollect, during the last assizes, I dropped in ttnvards the 
conclusion of “Richard HI.” Kkhmotui in the haiuls of a very 

promising young fellow; but suc'h a /-— stub a harsh, 

croaking, barn brawler! I forget his name, Imt ” “ Til tell it 

you,” interrupted the Drury Iziuc hero, rising ami tapping the 
^eat lawyer over the shoulder: “ Lll tell it you Kkan%” 
— F. Reynolds. 

Kean had never yet I believe <lisapi»tante<l a London 
audience but on one occasion. I ic ha( I gone to dine somewhere 
about ten miles from town with .some players. 'I Vmptation 
and the bottle were too strong for him ; he outstayed lus time, 
got drunk, and lost all recollection of Shakspeare, S/ty/od% and 
Drury I.ane. His friemls, frightened at the indiscretion they 
had caused, despatched Kean's .servant with his empty elmriot, 
and a well-framed story that the liorses had been frightened, 
that the carriage had been upset, ami the tragedi;m's shoulder 
dislocated. This story wa.H repeated from the stage by the 
manager; and the rising indignation tif the am lienee was 
instantly calmed down into cunmiiseration and regret. 'Hie 
following morning Kean wa.s* shocked and bewildered at dis- 
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covering the truth of his situation. But how must his embar- 
lassment have been increased on learning that several gentlemen 
had already arrived from town to make anxious inquiries after 
him? Luckily his old associates, the actors, had, with great pre- 
sence of mind and practised effrontery, earned on the deception 
of the preceding night. The village apothecary lent himself to it, 
and with a grave countenance confirmed the report ; and Kean 
was obliged to become a party, nolens volens, to the hoax. His 
chamber was accordingly darkened, his face whitened, and his 
shoulder bandaged. No one discovered the cheat; and to 
crown it completely, he appeared in an incredibly short time 
on the boards of old Drury again, the public being carefully in- 
formed that his respect and gratitude towards them urged 
him to risk the exertion, and to go through his arduous parts 
with his arm in a sling ! — T. C. Gratta7i} 

Kean was unquestionably a man of genius : neither his 
physical deficiencies, nor his utter want of general education, 
nor the vulgar tricks which he had brought from his original 
walk of harlequin and punchinello, prevented him from reaching 
a splendid excellence of passionate vigour in some four or five 
of the best parts in our tragic drama. Beyond this elevated 
but very narrow range he was at best a secondary player. In 
Shylock^ Richard II/., Othello, in Sir Giles Overreach and in 
Zanga he was great. In Macbeth, Hamlet, Wolsey, Lear, Brutus, 
Coriolanus, King J^ohn, &c. &c., he never approached within 
any measurable distance of the learned, philosophical, and 
majestic Kemble ; and where both rivals wanted the support of 
Shakespere, the failure of the younger was still more con- 


1 “On his return from America, he presented,” says Mr. Grattan, “a mix- 
ture of subdued fierceness, unsatisfied triumph, and suppressed debauchery. 
He had in a great measure recovered his place before the public, but he had 
lost all the respectability of private life. He lived in the Hummums Hotel, 
Covent Garden ; his wife occupied obscure lodgings in Westminster, and 
was, as well as his son, quite at variance with him. His health had been 
greatly shattered during his American campaign — chiefly, I believe, from 
his mental sufferings. He told me he had been 7}ixni at Montreal or 
Quebec for several days, and related an incident which proved it — namely, 
his having mounted a fiery horse, dressed in the full costume of the Huron 
tribe of Indians, of which he had been elected a chief, and after joining 
them in their village or camp, haranguing them, parading them, and no 
doubt amusing them much, being carried back by some pursuing friends to 
the place from whence he came, and treated for a considerable time as 
a lunatic .” — My Acquainiance with the late Ednmnd Kean, 1833. 
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spicuous. In Several characters, particularly in he always 
appeared to us inferior to Mr. Young ; in many more, including 
Romeo and //«/////«•/, to Mr. Charles Kemble ; and it seems to 
be a matter of admitted doubt whether in two even of his best 
performances he was, on the whole, .superior to Cooke. In 
comedy he was detestable.' — Quar/eriy Rtviexo^ ^^35- 

During the Christmas vacation, 'Pliomas Vt)ung was in the 
hal)it of giving frecpient dinners to his friends aiul aetjuaintances, 
at which his son Cliarles was alUnvetl to a[»pear as soon as 
des.sert was put uium tlur table. ( )n one td* these occasions, . . . , 
as Charles was desc'ending the stairs to the dining-room, in his 
smartest clothes, he saw a slatternly woinait seated on one of 
the chairs in the hall, with a h<iy standing by her side, dressed 
in fantastic garb, witii the hhu'kest and most [penetrating eyes 
he had ever belield in human head. His first ini[)ression was 
that the two were strolling gi[»sics from Hartholomew hair who 
had come for metlical advice. He was soon undeceived ; for 
he had no sooner taken his place by his father’s side, and heard 
the servant whis[)er their [iresem'e in the hall, than, to his 
suriwiso, the master, instead of manifesting displeasure, smirked 
and sinil*‘d, ami with an air of self cf»mpla(*ent [patronage, 
desired m's butler to '‘bring in the bipy.” On his entry he was 
taken by the hand, [patte<l on the liead, and requested to favour 
the company with a speeimen of his liistrionic ability. With a 
.self-po.ssession marvellous in one so vtnmg he stood forth, 
knitted his brow, hunched u[i <me slunilder blade, and with 
sardonic grin and husky voi<*e siunited forth f//«».v4rV 0[)cning 
soliloquy in “ Kichard IH.” He then recited selec tions from 
some of our minor [loets, both gra\e and gay, d.iiu ed a horn- 
pipe, .sang songs, both comic and pathetic, aiul for fully an hour 
displayed such versatility as to clitdt voc ittudus a[»plause from 
his auditors, and substantial evidence of its sincerity by a shower 
of crown [)ieces and sliillings. I'lic door was no sooner dosed 

^ In the amise of tlu!’ scnsnn <»f 1H14 Kimu [hivi’d Nixty i i^ht nights. 
The total amount of money arrival at I Umy !„inr 1 tu .ilo' ini iIu-m* nights 
was 32,642/. I 2 s, (k/. When he luim? to th*' th«‘;Ho' fhr 0'M i|»es avfiagtftl 
212/. per night, [luring Itis nights the gi urral awt.igr w.t > t)v. ‘t he 
largest receiiJt on the pusmtitiion \\a. ,u', , nt mUtmi 

///., 655/. 13^. ; of ihtmldy (Khi/. ; of /,/ i-, «;7y, ; i 4 'I’lic 

numbcir of persons whtt viMtc'^l tlu* thisctur Umnig thr.r .ivtyo'ight nights 
was 166,742, The result of the nth ulattot)^ i t tfi.ti tlu* tiii .itii* ileurect by 
Ills services alone during thestf nights u[*\vanl , of W, 
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than everybody present desired to know the name of the youthful 

prodigy 'I'hu host replied that “ this was not the first time 

he had had him to amuse his friends : that he knew nothing of 
che kurs liistory or antecedents, but that his name was Edmund 
Kean /' — Life of C. AL Youfi^, 

Monday, 28, 1814. — I went with Lady Conyngham to the 
play to sec Kean for the first lime. It was “ Richard III." It 
l)loased me, but I was not enthusiastic. His expression of the 
passions is natural and strong, but 1 do not like his declamation; 
his voice, natundl v not agreeable, becomes monotonous. Thurs- 
day, 31st. — Went in the Duke of Devonshire’s box to see Kean 
in IlamloL 1 nuist ('.ontess I am disappointed in his talent 
To my mind he is without grace and without elevation of mind, 
because lie m?ver seems to rise with the i)oet in those sublime 
passage.s which aVunind in “ Hamlet," and of what is called 
recitation uf verse he understands nothing . — Aflss 
younuiL 

'Fhe most celebrated tragedian of our time died vat Richmond 
on Mviy isth, 1833,''* He was born, we believe, on the 17th of 
March, 1788, and nearly as soon as he could walk he appeared 
as a t>oy actor on the stage, and wont through a.!! the difficulties 
and clangers of a young pki^^-er's life.^ At Drury Lane Theatre, 
when Kcmhlo was in tlio height of his glory, the obscure child, 
tlie unknown licir apparent to the tragic throne, was used in 
processions, Subscciuently, at the 1 laymarkct, he delivered 
mc.ssage.s and jjerfurmed in small pvarLs, with no advantage to 
himself, the conipany, or the audience ; and he was remarkable 
for the silciu'c and siiyness with which he took his seat in the 
green-room, his eye ulont? “discoursing most elocpient mu.sic." 
Through various c’ountry theatres he passed witli various success, 


* Ik-rty, ii i|u;uut Iiuly, who dietl in 1852, agcil alKmt ninety. 
Slu! w.it llu’ infinnite (Vinnl of lloiacc Wulpulc, aiul ijnl»il)ed from him the 
.sh;u'|) ji.ui'ulily and Aujfio-t hilliciui idiom that chamctcmc and noihaps 
dffnnu her .Mmuoii .. -ho. 

Mbs name was Kdiuund Carey. In *‘Tlic ICarly Days of Kdmund 
KtMU,” it is s.U‘l ; ** Hi . narriitagtr was ctmlimially tiucslionccl by himsoli, 
and Ik* fi'fqut’tUly, to many persons wh<i were not particularly in his conti- 
(lemss allirmcd hi-, belit f to he that Mrs. (auvy was n«»l, his mother, but 
that ho owo«l his oxi »tenoe t<» a lady who Ihrouj'h liio assumed the title of 
his aunt, ‘Chat lady w.ri, nearly sixty years since, umler the protection of 
the Duke of Ninlullt, and was introducoil by him to Chirrick, wlio ijave lier 
an iiitrodui tiou tt> the luanagovs of Drury, where she at>peared soon after 
Uk* death td the Ihitish Uo.eiu.,’' 
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until he joined the Kxeter company. Here he attracted the 
admiration of Dr. Drury, a gentleman of taste and intlucnce ; 
and through his interference, Mr. Arnold, on tlie part of the 
Committee of Drury Dine 'rheatre, went to Dorchester, for the 
express purpose of seeing Kean ai*t. 'I'he result of the interview 
was an engagement ; and in January, iSi.p he appeared on the 
boards of l)rury,‘ Of all his provincial audiences, we believe 
that the good peojile of Kxeter were most alive to his trans- 
cendent merit, while the inhalntants <»f Oiiernsey have dis- 
tinguished themselves by disrelishing liis acting, and literally 


^ Some one or two yc;us aher lii’i Mhtt ho was onjjjigtxl in 

the circuit of Mr. J ’C- . I lis siui’i-.s \va» immonso, ;uul he ivceivetl 

nightly half tiie receipts of the house. *l'he avemge e^ceedtsl 50/, jxif 
night. Keau\s share was brought to hini e.uh night after the play by Mr. 

j C' , to w however, iiotluug eoultl iuttuee liim to speak one 

woitl ; init with a doggeUness that appearetl ptvinedifated, uheu llie well- 
known knock came in the ihuir <«f lu*» the..irjjp»ooin, he alvvavs said a/omi 
to his servant, ‘See wluU Mw/ wttf* wants.’ Veais odbsl on, ami time, 
wliich generally strengthens tmr altaehmeuts and wi akens our usueritics, 
brought Mr. J - • and Kean in isiut.u t, aluiur |S.*7, when the once 

lUmrishing manager, stricken by .•»rvow and by year*., wa . feeling the pangs 
of poverty his <iwn exertions e«iul«l no lungei aveO. Hi*, theatre had 
passed into other hamis, and ns an actor hi*, seuites were not re« 
<tuiretl. Kean came into a town wheie Mr. t ' w.c. s*»iuuming, and 
he ap|die<l to the trugetlhm to play t»ne ni-ht for bi . benelit, Kean eon- 
sented ; the night was for the «uu* .Uter Kean’ . enp,ageuiettt, .'^ome 
nights previous toils <Hvmtvnee he, with .ome ot the actor, tif the com- 
pany, met at a tavern in the town. 'I he immu; v\,is a public i me, where 
the comedians ami many of the |»aii»»ii. nf the the.ttie tH-vasionally 
assembleil. There, on the oecaMou m «pie .tom, w.i. Mt. t‘ , ‘Phejest 
W'cnt round, not unaccompanieil with the bowl, of cour.e ; and tlie thiimmi 
manager, thinking all former ill-feeling bm U-d, m .e, nride a speech allusive 
to Kean’s generosity, and acquainted the com j '.my that Kean, having 
known him in his prosperity, had con .eut<-d to play giatnitonsjy for his 
benefit. 'Phis was receivi’d with loud ata lamation ., amid whi» h Kean n>se 
(and those who were jnvsent are as little likely tti fiugei the expression of 
ins countenance at that nunneut us in any <d hi^ tUamatic ttiumphs) and 
said: ‘Don’t let us miMindciHtaiul t»ne atuither. I utu iMumd to you liy no 
ties <if former act|ualuiance, I iUin't play ha you bi^.iu .e you were once 
manager, or^r manager. If ever a man dr .n vi d hi^ dr .tiny it is you. 
If ever there was a family of tyrants, it i*. y»*ui>. I do «,•/ play for you 
from former friendship, but I play h»r y*iu lieiau >e you are a /Mn man,^ 
The efi'ect was electrical ; but the person Id whom g was addressed 
\x>ckGted the affront and the receipts of the night m ipu .t ion, which were 
very great. Kean explained his eoadiut thui I l«rltr\e I may say 
exactly in these words : * I am sorry that to t tui gut my *11 ; but when 
me and mine ww stanuMXt that fetl»*w‘ irtu ed t** h t .1 .nb ^uiption for me 
be eiUcrtaineti in the th««ure,' AV«e//o.^A‘«i 1/ AV.<«. 
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driving him from their stage. Guernsey should have had a 
Claremont or a Creswell made on a scale low enough for its 
intellect. Kean’s first appearance at Drury Lane on the 26th 
of January, 1814, in S/iylock, in the disastrous — we were almost 
about to say, the most disastrous days of Drury — ^we shall not 
easily forget ! The house was empty of nearly all but critics, 
and those who came in with oranges or orders ; and the listless- 
ness of the small spiritless audience at the first night of a new 
Shylock^ was the “ languor which is not repose.” There came 
on a small man, with an Italian face and fatal eye, which struck 
all. Attention soon ripened into enthusiasm ; and never, per- 
haps, did Kean play with such startling effect as on this night 
to the surprised few 1 His voice was harsh, his' style new, his 
action abrupt and angular; but tliere was the decision, the 
inspiration of genius in the look, the tone, the bearing; the 
hard unbending Jew was before us in the full vigour of his 
malignity; the injuries upon him and upon his tribe saddened 
in his eyes, but through them you could trace the dark spirit of 
revenge, glaring in fearful, imperishable fury. That night was 
the starting-post on the great course upon which he was destined 
to run his splendid race 1 ‘‘No one as an actor,” says an 
eloquent writer in the Af/ie/iawn, “ ever had the ball so com- 
pletely at his foot as Kean had; nay, the ball at Ms foot 
waited not for the impelling touch — like the fairy clue which 
ran before the steps of Fortunatus, leading him to happiness 
and fame — it speeded before him ; but the inveterate whims of 
genius lured him into every bye-path of passion and pleasurq. 
and hurried him on — 


‘ from flower to flower, 

A wearied chase — a wasted hour !’ 

Frank in his nature, impetuous in his soul, he knew no calm- 
ness of object or enjoyment ; ‘aut Caesar aut nullus’ was his 
motto — he must either fly or burrow/ and he never disguised 
his vices or his virtues. With the genius to have been more 
than a Garrick in his art, he had the follies and passions at 
times to reduce him almost beneath a Cooke in his habits. He 
could, at Drury Lane, electrify a Byron, and chill the blood at 
his heart with the fearful energies of his wondrous genius ; and, 
quitting the peers, he could, on the same evening, delight the 
sjfirits of the lower house with his brilliant, dashing gaieties 
and acted songs. Those who have seen his third -^ct of 
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* Othello ’ must ever tremble in their memories, and those who 
have heard him iUack-cyed Susan’ to the j>iithos of his 
own music, sadden still j such passion and such pathos are not 
easily borne at the moment or unremoinhered afterwards.”— 
Nctif Afont/ily 1833. 

One part he i)lays in all respects as finely as on his first 
appearance — Shylock; and, indeed, it struck me when I saw it 
the other night (1^31) as more harmonious uml entire than it 
was years ago, and suhlcicntly fervid and intense in all its 
passages. 1 used to think the trial scene in the fourth act 
languid compared with tlio rest <.»f the pertunuauco, but now it 
seems (piite worthy of all that precedes it ; uiul the close— 
where generally no ettcct has been tn'oducetl — is marked by a 
mild and pe<'uliar beauty. His lot>k is that (>f a man who 
asserts his claim to suffer as turn c»f a race of sufferers ; and 
when he turns his sorrowful fai*e in silem e to the frothy cox- 
comb who rails at him, we feel the immeasurable superiority 
of one who finds in the very evi css of his misery his kindred 
with a tribe oppres.sed for ages Uj the insect boaster of the day. 
His Sir Giles is not so terrible as it w.is wlien it sent Lord 
I^yron into hysteries and uuule Mrs. (Hover iremlile; but it is 
sustained by a <tuiet conseiousness of power and sui^eriority to 
prindide or fear, ami the deftciem y of physical force in the last 
scene is sup[>lied with coiusummate skill. His (^///c//e, which, 
as once playetl, w'as eiiual to any thing jierhaps ever presented 
on the stage, had been alteretl gri-ally ibr tlic worse before his 
physical power abated : the oucc nolde tkle of passion which 
“knew no retiring otT, Init kept right <»n,” was chetiuered and 
broken, and tearful, sometimes hysterical atfet tion, was sub- 
.stituted for the .solemn repose of <lesp:iir. It is still very fine 
in part.s, but it does not liold its former relative pt).sition even 
to his other perfornianees ; and tluise who saw it in his early 
days, and who can never assuredly forget it, Winild <lo well to 
alistain from seeing it now. lUu tif all Mr, Reatfs parts, that 
which any one who deslre.s to retain an inu Unided admiration 
of his powers slunild most sethiliuisly avtjid. is KtehanL For 
myself, I never thouglu this, tluHigh from cirt tuustances one of 
his most popular performaiues, uUtJgc'ihcr worthy of him, 
though it had many brilliant hits, and was nobly redeemed bj 
the %hdng at the end \ and now ilie last act, wlicre all should 
be bustle, fire, and fury, is painfully and pitiably feeble. He 
whispers when he should shout, creeps and totters ul)OUt thf 
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stage when he should spring or rush forward, and is even 
palpably assisted by his adversary to fight or fall. Yet his last 
look at Richmond as he stands is fearful 'I as if the agony of 
death gave him power to menace his conqueror with the ghostly 
terrors of tlie world into which the murderous tyrant is entering. 
— Talfourd. 

From the January of 1814 to that of 1833 Edmund Kean 
was the star of the British stage, and what may be reckoned as 
most noticeable in this nation of shopkeepers, that his in- 
dividual talents drew more, and for the exertion of those 
talents he himself received more than any three performers that 
co-existed with him. His books show a sum nearly averaging 
10,000/. a year for eighteen years. How with his active life so vast 
a sum could have been expended — ^for he never gambled — is 
one of the things that those who knew him best can never cease 
to wonder at. He had some silly habits of display — such as 
travelling on all occasions in a carriage-and-four, but his house- 
hold expenses were always on a moderate scale. Yet a few 
days before his death he was in danger of an arrest for a sum 
not exceeding 100 /. — Recollections of Kean. 

Kean was, in acting, what Wilson was on canvas : he depended 
on striking, and cared not how coarsely his colours were laid 
on if the effect was produced . — Records of a Veteran. 

Kean was an extraordinary actor and an extraordinaiy man. 
Without any advantages of education, and perhaps with all the 
disadvantages that could beset a birth and youth of poverty 
and desertion — for he seems never to have known who his 
father was, and even his mother’s identity was doubtful — he yet 


^ Kean was notoriously a passionate-tempered man. One night he went 
to hear Fuller, a mimic, give representations of the leading actors, includ- 
ing Kean. The tragedian frequently rapped his applause during the per- 
formance ; hut when Fuller came to the imitation of Kean, he paused. 
Kean looked approval, and Fuller commenced. In a few moments Kean 
threw a glass of wine in his face ; there was a fight, after which Kean, by 
way of apolo^, said, “ That if he thought he was such a wretch as Fuller 
represented him he would hang himself.” — He acted at Birmingham once, 
where liis benefit was a total failure. The play was Massinger’s “New 
Way to Pay Old Debts.” Allusion is made to the marriage of a lady ; 
Kean suddenly exclaimed, “ Take her, sir, and the Birmingham audience 
into the bargain.” — ^The editor of a Cheltenham journal severely criticize^i 
him. Kean played Silvester Daggerwood for his benefit, and perfbnned ths 
part with a horsewhip in his hand, saying, aloud, “ I keep this little instm* 
ment to punish cheating aldermen and lying editors.”— -E d. 
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struggled through (iiilhniltios that might have destroyed a mind 
of less energy, until he struggled with triumphant success. 
With no recommendation of person— a low and meagre figure* 
a Jewish iihysiognomy, and a stitled and husky voice— he 
seemed to lie excluded by nature from all chance of personating 
tragedy; the grim expression of his countenance ami the sullen 
sound of his voice prohibited comedy ; yet at his first step on the 
London stage he was acknowlcclged to be the founder of a new 
school, to give new meaning to soine of the highe.st characters 
of Shakspeare ; to refresh the feelings and (‘hange the worship 
of those who had for a tpiarter of a century bowed down to the 
supremacy of the Kembles ; aiul finally tt) pour a new and most 
welcome fltxul of wealth into the long exhausted treasury of the 
theatre. This wonder was worked bythetrueoperatorofall earthly 

wonders energy, 'riie Kemble school was magaiificent and 

majestic. Kean was his .school aUmc, for it luul neither founder 
nor follower but himself, and its spirit was vividness, poignancy, 
and intensity. iS.jo. 

Kean pos^se.sses partuular physital qualifications: an eye like 
an orb of light, a voice ex([uisitely tout hing and melodious in 
it.s temlorness, and in the harsh tiisstm.nnce of vehement passion 
terribly true: to these he ailds the intelleitu d ones of vigour, 
intensity, ama/.ing power of coru'entrating effeij— these give 
him an entire mastery tiver his umlience in all striking, sudden, 
irniiassioncd passages, in fulfilling whirh he has contente<l him- 
.sclf, leaving unhce< led what he could not compass- tlie unity of 
conception, the refinement of detail, and evenness of execution. 
— Fanny Kemb/t*} 

* In n lo this Mi . . K«’iuhh* (Mt .. Ihiih-j ) .,ty . Kean w 

gone, and with him ;vif (V/h/As .ind Uh hittJ. I have livitl 

among lht)se whose iheauiea) crml wtntUl imt pnmtl them In at kiiowktljft* 
him as a great ucU>i' ; hut they mu^t he hignUil imleeU whu would deny 
that he was u great geuiu*> -a man »»t’ mo.t tniginal and striking 
powers, careless < if art, pcahaps heeause hr did not nerd it, hut p<»sschsmg 
those nare gifts of nature without whuh art it a . a dead IkhIv. Wlio that 
ever heard will ever forget die heauiy, the umttleiahle teiiderurts of hw 
reply to entrealU’s for -M-et him tome when he will; 

1 can deny thee nothing ;* the «Ieq» tle'.|Miudeiu y o| hi^ *( )h, mm' hirewell;’ 
the miserahlc anguish of his *tih, lH'".demona, away, away ! ' Who that 
ever .saw will ever forget the fatcinati<tn td hi . dying ryrt in AVV//<i/v4 when 
deprivetl of his sword ; the wonilriUis powei *4 In . 1»«*U ’.eetiusl yet to 
avert the uplifted arm of AViA/z/^W, ft he wa» itiegular and unartist* 
like in his perfonnance, so is Niagara tompaieil with the watci works of 
Versailles." 
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Daniel Terry.^ 

1789-1829. 

He was intended by his parents for an architect, for which 
purpose they placed him under Mr. S. Wyatt, with whom he 
remained five years ; but having very early imbibed a strong 
liking for the profession of an actor, he abandoned that pursuit 
His first dramatic essay is stated to have been Heartwell^ in 
the farce of “ The Prize, a part alfording but little scope for 
the display of histrionic talent In 1803, he was staying at 
Sheffield, and embraced that opportunity of playing Tressel^ 
in “ Richard III.,’' Cromwell^ in Henry VIII.,” and a 
few other minor parts, experimentally; but, whether dis- 

^ Teny was once the somewhat unwilling jjarticipant of one of Thc:odore 
Hook’s most audacious frolics. Hook, when hungiy, and when without 
the money or the opportunity to procure a dinner, veiy often imitated the 
example of Goldsmith’s loose friend, and forced himself upon strangers. 
Terry and Hook walking one day up a street near Soho Square, were 
suddenly brought to by a strong smell of dinner. Hook solicitously eyed 
the house ; he was hungry, and he looked at Terry. Terry expressed his 
envy of those who were to enjoy the venison, whereupon Hook offered to 
make Teny a bet that he would dine at that house, “ and,’’ added he, “ if 
you will call for me here at ten o’clock, I will give you a faithful account of 
mine host’s cheer.” Saying this he briskly rapped at the door. Terry, 
with a shrug of wonder, walked away. Hook on being admitted was at 
once conducted to the drawing-room, which was half full of people, and 
had set a good portion of the company grinning before the host noticed 
him. So very comical indeed was Hook that in a short time he had 
circled himself with a number of appreciative listeners, through which the 
host found it difficult to make his way. Explanations ensued, Hook pro- 
tested he had mistaken the house — offered his humble apologies — begged 
pennission to withdraw. The host would not hear of this, and after much 
entreaty, in which most of the guests joined. Hook was prevailed upon to 
remain. At the dinner-table his jokes kept the company in shouts of 
laughter, the host grew too faint with merriment to dispense the hospitali- 
ties of the table, the ladies ogled the good-looking stranger, and the guests 
spoke together in their eagerness to drink wine with him. In the draw- 
ing-room Hook seated himself at the piano, and burst into one of his ex- 
tempore songs. Presently ten o’clock struck, and in walked Teny. 
Hardly had he entered when Hook, looking towards the host, sang, as. a 
farewell and explanatory verse : 

“lam veiy much pleased with your fare, 

Your cellar’s as prime as your cook ; 

My friend’s Mr. Teny, the player. 

And I’m Mr. Theodore Hook.” — E d, 

A A 
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appointed in his expectations of cniinciU success, or from soim 
other cause, ho again returned to his tirigiual jnirsuit, which In 
finally quitted in 1805, ami entered lumself as a volunteer ii 
the corps drajnaihjnc of Mr. Steplien Keinhlc, then performim 
in some of the principal towns in the north of iM^gland. Witl 
thi.s company ho remained, until its <lissolution in August i8o6 
and gained in it considenihle expcrieiu^c as an actor, byi 
year and a halfs very varied ami laborious practicte. Fron 
hence Mr. Terry went to laverpoub where he made slowbu 
sure steps in pul)lir favour, amh'ontinued there until November 
1809, when he was engaged by Mr. Henry Sidtions to lead tlu 
business at Edinburgh, on the .secession of Mr. Meggott 
Whilst there he made the aetjuaintanee of Mr. llallaniync, the 
celebrated publi.shcr, and was by him introdm-ed to Sir Waltei 
Scott, who ever afterwards rcmainetl with him on the most 
intimate and friendly footing. In the summer of 1S12, he was 
induced by the offer of an engagement at the liapmrket 
d'heatre to take leave of his friemls and tlie stage at Edinburgh, 
to court, what is ever the ultimatum of an at tors ambition, the 
fiivourable te.stimony of a Eomlon umliem e. He eon.se(|uently 
made his first appearance in Litiulontui tiu* Haytnarket boards, 
on the 20th May, 1H12, in the eharai ter <»f / ord in the 

“Clandestine Marriage,” ami was lavourably received. He 
continued during this ami the luwt .srasoti to play in succes- 
sion a variety of old and new parts, with utulituiuishetl hucccss. 
At the expiration of the second season lu* joimnl the Covent 
Garden company, wlua’c* he <'ontinue<l until sotiu* ilisagreement 
about reimineration imluced him tti go oua* to the rival 
establishment, then under the management of Elliston. Here 
he remained until 1825, when, in conjum titm with Mr. Yates, 
he purcha.sed the A<lelphi 'rhc.ure ; and this is one of the 
occasion.s allmled to, that Sir Walter proved hitustdf “a friend 
indeed,” becoming, it Is saitl, his sim inity Ibr the payment of 
his part of the purchase money. Uhis h[K’culaii<in was looked 
upon as a good one, and this tIuMtre ( oniimusi to thrive for 
two .seasons under their joint tnanagmu'nt. About thus time 
unpleasant rumours of pt.*cuniary fndiart.e.anrnn. on the part 
of Mr. Terry^ (totally umanuuM ted with Mr. \ates or the 
theatre, and, indcctl, immrred previents to thidr partnenship), 
began to attract so much public irotn e, as to remlcr a dissolu- 
tion of their parlnemhip ncc-essaiy. ‘Hiis was atcomplished, 
and Mr. Terry compounded m a band anue diviilcud with his 
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creditors. Tt is with great reluctance that this subject is at all 
alluded to, but the circumstances are so recent, and were so 
much the toi)ic of public conversation at the time, that they 
could hardly escape being adverted to, more especially as they 
are thought tt) have ota-asioned, or at least hastened, that event 
which it has been our melancholy duty to record. Mr. Terry’s 
shattered nerves sank under the many painful trials to which 
his unfortunate circumstances .subjected him; he was unable to 
rally and combat with adversity. After the settlement of his 
atVairs, he was rO'engaged at Drury J. an e Theatre, and appeared 
there in the charat'ters of A/V- Tetcr Tcazhrxwik Peter Simpson^ on 
the opening nigljl of the last season. On this occasion his acting 
evinced a t'onsidcrablc falling off of his accustomed powers; 
his limbs seemed palsied and Iu*s memory imperfect. He 
relimpiislicd his eugagement from illdiealth, and after lingering 
some lime, expired. As an actor, MV. Terry, though by no 
means versatile, was in no character which he ever undertook 
otherwise than res[)eetable. In Peter Simpson^ Admiral Prank- 
htad^ Mr, /./V/i,'.////, the (ireen Man^ and many other parts, he 
may I)e almost saitl to have been unicpic; and though he may 
have left some better aOors, in particular parts, behind him, 
there arc none who will give nu)re general satisfaction. Whilst 
in lulinliurgli he was married to Miss Nasmyth, a daughter 
or sister of the <‘elebrated ])ortrail- painter of that name. By 
this lady he has U‘ftsome children, who, it is said, have recently 
come into some properly. — tVeK> Monthly Ma^e,azine^ 1829. 

He had received a gootl cdu(‘a,lion, an(l ])ecn regularly 
trained as an architect, but abandoned that profession at an 
early period (»f life ft)r the stage, and was now (i8io) beginning 
It) attract altentiou as a valuai)lc and efl'icient actor. wScott hacl 
many opportunities of appreciating his many excellent and 
agreeable tpialities. He had the manners and feelings of a 
gentleman. Like John Kem!)le he was deeply skilled in the 
old literature of the drama, and he rivalled Scott's own 

entlmsiasm for the antitpiities of His small lively 

features batl aetjuired, beiore I knew him, a truly ludicrous cast 
of Seott’.s gra ver expression ; lie had taught his tiny c'yebrow 
the vtay trick of tlur poet’s meditative frown ; and to crown 
all, he so atUa ied his tt)nc and accent that, though a native of 
Jkitli, a stranger could hardly have doubted he must be a 
Scotchman. iMkhart, 
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Miss I‘'aniiy Kelly. 

1790. 

In the roiinclncss of her limits, the ease nn<l {'race of her 
motions, and the entire absenee ut' anything sharp or angular 
in her form, she resembles Miss OWeill, like wlutm she is 
formed to suceeed best in the re[treseiUation of ('haracters 
where passion an<l sutfering ha%'e taken ptts.sessit tit c»f the soul; 
where the will is passive ; and a lair form is agitated by 
emotions whit'h disjtlay “the irresistible miglit <tf weakness.” 
Her voice has more <'ompass than Miss o’NeilPs; it,s lower 
tones are almost as ripe and mellow, atid her upper notes, 
which .she semis forth in the playhd passages, have an angelical 
clearne.ss and sweetness, which remind us of the singing of 
Miss Stephens, Her aetion, tinnigh it has never the triumphant 
character which her predecessor sometimes assumed, is free, 
imcmbarra.sse<l, and natural. lUit tiu se exeellencies are trivial 
compared to that fme ctmceptittu of the tervour aiul the 
delicacy of the part which slie mauifesls, and which enables 
her to identify herself, not only with its more prominent 
features, but its smallest varieties Its liejitest wtu’ds.” There 
is nothing sentimental or ivllective in her at ting ; her mind 
never seems to have leisure ft»r reverting tti itself ; Iut heart is 
evidently too Vmsy to allow of <»ppori unity lt>r thought. She 
remembers that the emotions tif a life are tt» l»e ertnvded into a 
few short hours that the first dawning t»f love in an innocent 
bosom, its full maturity and strength, it i power of anticipating 
time, of developing the loitiest energies in one who \va.s hut 
lately a (*hild, of defying the jab' apj»earanc es of ileath* and, 
finally, embracing <leath with gladne.ss— attd all the cor- 
respondent excitement of the intellect and tlu* famty, which 
.suddenly bloom forth in tlie wanntli (»f the altci lions - form 
part of that womlerful creation w hich it is lu'r aim to emliody. 

— I Si I. 

Went to see Miss Kelly in "/uiui, \‘ery bad ; Imt (a.s it 
seems) good enough for the p'ublie, wlui arc <lelighied with 
her. — 7 ! Mom\ 

Frances Maria Kelly, an actress ami singer of high rejmte, 
was bom at Brighton on the 15th of Di'cember, 1*790. Her 
father was an officer in the anny, and brotlu-r to Michael 
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Kelly, under whom she studied music and singing. She made 
her first appearance on the boards of a theatre at a very early 
age, as a member of the chorus at Drury Lane. Her dtbiU 
as an actress was at Glasgow, in 1807. In 1808 she was a 
member of Mr. Colman’s company, at the Haymarket. Sub- 
sequently at the English Opera House, under Mr. Arnold's 
management. She earned many laurels as a singer, succeeding 
to several of the characters which had been filled by the 
eminent vocalist, Madame Storace. From the English Opera 
House she went to Drury Lane. Whilst performing at that 
theatre, she was fired at by a lunatic in the pit, when a scene 
of extraordinary excitement ensued. The man was sub- 
sequently tried for the murderous attempt, but acquitted on 
the ground of insanity. A similar attempt upon her life was 
afterwards made at Dublin, fortunately with no greater success. 
Miss Kelly was an actress of great versatility and talent. She 
was successful in the comedy parts filled by Mrs. Jordan, and 
still more in domestic melodrama. She built the small theatre 
in Dean Street, Soho, but derived little emolument from her 
enterprise. — E, Walford, 

John Vandenhoff. 

1790-1861. 

His conduct is not disrespectful to the audience, nor dis- 
reputable to himself ; he excites attention, but he does not exact 
it ; though his judgment is sound, he submits it with deference ; 
he never appears solicitous to investigate a sentence, but goes 
at once to the sentiment it enforces. His business is not to 
methodize words, but to express passions ; he is never per- 
tinacious, pedantic, or critical ; he neither whines nor declaims ; 
he acts. What he utters seems to be without study ; it seems 
to be extemporaneous words arising from the situation con- 
ceived at the time upon the spot. Thus his acting can be no 
other than nature, and thus he excites no cavil upon the 
meaning of epithets, no creation of opinions, no dereliction of 
understanding. His power is over the heart. He never 
inflates tragedy into bombast, nor degrades comedy into 
buffoonery. — A, Barnes. 

The daring effort of Vandenhoff — one of the most adven- 
turous within the range of tragedy — if not attended with 
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brilliant success, sufficiently acquitted him of the charge of 
presumption. His general conception of the character 
{Richard III.) was just; and though few of the minuter traits 
were original, they were often marked by much nicety of touch, 
and brought out with felicitous skill. The pervading life and 
fire of the part — the vein of jocularity and triumphant con- 
sciousness of power, were indeed wanting ; and without these, 
no performance of Richard can, as a whole, take any elevated 
or permanent station in our memories. Yet there was an ease 
in the conversational passages and occasional bursts of energy 
in the passionate, which redeemed the actor from anything ap- 
proaching to disgrace. The manner in which he dashed from 
his couch in the tent-scene, striking about his sword in half- 
awakened agony and terror, was really picturesque and fearful 
— Literary Gazette. 

This gentleman’s theatrical history has been a singular one ; 
I believe he, like John Kemble, was originally intended for the 
Catholic Church. I remember seeing him (Vandenhoff) for the 
first time, in the company of Lee, the Taunton manager, at 
that town.. He was then, I suppose, just of age ; acted Achmet 
and Nort'al^ and, I think, lago and Othello. He then impressed 
me with the notion of his possessing a mature judgment, but 
lacking energy. He afterwards went to Bath, where he was 
not very successful, and from thence to Liverpool, where, in a 
short time, he became the idol of all classes; came to 
London, and was but coldly received ; returned to Lancashire, 
and regained his provincial celebrity, and ultimately came 
again to town as a leading tragedian. It is fatal to an actor’s 
greatness that he should have been a favourite for any number 
of years in any one province. All our metropolitan actors who 
attained great fame were rather birds of passage in their early 
days : take for instances, Garrick, Kemble, Cooke, Kean, Hen- 
derson, Mathews, Munden, Dowton, &c. The idols of 
particular provincial towns have attained a respectable station 
in London, seldom more: for instance. Miss Jarman, Miss 
Huddart, Mr. Balls, Mr. Egerton, &c. There are some ex- 
ceptions to this rule, but they are rare. — Records of a 
Veteran, 
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James Wallack. 

1791-1864. 

Mr. Wallack has evidently formed himself on the model of 
Kemble, and has succeeded in copying much of his dignity of 
movement and majesty of action. Had we never seen that 
noblest Roman of all, we should have been exceedingly struck 
by Wallack’s gestures and attitudes. He fails, however, to 
exhibit any of those intense recurrences to nature with which 
Kemble was v/ont to surprise the heart in the midst of 
the most rigid of his personations of character. He has, 
indeed, little of fervid enthusiasm or touching pathos. — 7 h/- 
fourd. 

Wallack was to act in the “Rent Day.” .... I cried most bitterly 
during the whole piece j for as in the very first scene W'allack 
asks his wife if she will go with him to America, and she replies, 
“ What ! leave the farm ?” I set oif from thence and ceased no 
more. Wallack played admirably j I had never seen him before, 
and was greatly delighted with his acting. I thought him 
handsome of a rustic kind, the very thing for the part he played™ 
a fine English yeoman. — Fa?iny Kemble, 

Miss O’Neill (Lady Becher). 

1791. 

Miss O’Neill is said to be more natural than Mrs. Siddons 
was, but to gain no more by it than waxwork does by being a 
closer representation of nature than the Apollo Belvedere. 
Very few discriminate sufficiently in the arts between the merit 
of an exact representation and an ennobled one ; and people are 
not fair enough in general to allow that something must be 
sacrificed of fidelity in order to reach that elevated imitation 
which alone gives strong and repeated pleasure. — Mrs, R, 
Trench^ 1814. 

I wanted to see Miss O’Neill. She is a charming creature 
without doubt, and charms, as it should seem, without intending 
it, calling in no aid from dress or air, or studied elegance, such 
as in old days one expected to find in a public professor or 
dramatic recitation ; but like Dryden’s Cleopatra — 
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* She cv Uh» 1 v so hin^juishiiii^ly sweet, 

As if, secure of all lichoUlers* hearts, 

A(‘?4hvtinj|, she can take them.’' 

Comparing siu*h an actress with iMrs. SiiUluus is like holding 
iq) a pearf of nice purity, atul asking you if it is not sui)erior to 
a hrilliant of the first weight ami water. * ./Vesc/V 

Miss O’Neill UKule her iithut at the 'rheatre Royal, Cro\v 
Street, in t 8 ri,in ‘‘'I'he Sohliers Daughter” as the Widm 
C/ieerly, This young actress, for she was only nineteen years of 
age, succeeded two staid actresses of great ability; and no 
matter whether as I Wumj/a, CW/dtWtY, or Lady 7 'mzle^ 

she proved that Ireland had not lust her prestige since the days 
of Woflington. Miss O’Neill left Dublin in 1815, and made 
her first appearance at C'ovent Oarrlen in y^u/ieL and never in 
the metropolis was siu h an impression made by any actress,— 
Il\ Domdihoft. 

Miss O’Neill, I never saw, having nmtle ami kept a deter- 
mination to sec nothing which should disturl) or divide my 
rei'ollection of SidtUms.— 

On the first night of her appeuraiu'e at Covent Ourden, she 
established a fame liy fur exceetUng that <)f <//// actress before her, 
although jjossessing the advantages of high provincial celebrity, 
years of experience, and family interest. Miss O’Neill is tmly 
original, and previous to her imrir t»n the homlon boards, 
never witnessed any t>f the great people. Her figure is of the 
finest model, her features beautiful, yet full t>f expression, dis- 
playing at onc'c purity of mimi and loveliness of etnnUemmee, 
Her demeanour is graceful and modest, her voice melody itself 
in all its tones, and with the exi eptiou of the greatest actress of 
her day, the celebrated and <uiejnal Lady Ramhdph — Mrs. 
Crawford — Miss O’Neill is the only ac tress with that genuine 
feeling that is capable of melting lier audiem e to tears. In 
her hand the hamlkerchicf is nut lunsied as the only signal of 
distress. Her pauses are always jiulit iutis and imprc.ssivc j her 
attitiules apiiroprlate ami etfet live, either in regartl to ease or 
dignity. 8 he indulges in no sudtlen starts, no straining after 

1 **Our kuUuHarc all in liyat-ik'., »nir grntlenwa’^ li.nwls ijuitc hlistcreil 
•with clapping, aiul her jaage tumpauiou'i worn t«i u thit:.nl with stamling 
up like chains in a chiUUcu s CMunUy «l,uui’, while >.hr ah.iu* foinmands 
the attention of such aiulimccs as Hath nrvrr witur-» .r»l. ’I hi* Uixkecpcrs 
said last night that the munhvts Kc-ut dtew afii-r hun vvcic uuthing to it.” 
— yV</ss/, ISIS. 
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effect, no wringing of hands, nor screaming at the top of her 
voice; no casting her eyes around the boxes searching for 
applause, or addressing her discourse to the lustre or the gods 
in the ui)per regimi ; no whining or pining, moaning or groaning, 
roaring or bellowing. — Anon} 

I have seen Miss (VNeill twice, and as times go, that is worth 
something. You have no doubt heard so much about her that 
anything I can say will come “ tardy off,” yet I’ll tell you what 
I think of her, Slie is an actress of strong and well-directed 
sense and powerful feeling ; her voice is good, particularly in 
its undertones, and without effort, or affectation, or anything 
like the common stage style of speaking; it is modulated 
entirely by the thought or feeling she has to express. The 
same may be said of her countenance, and nearly as much of 
her action. 'I'liis, tliough always correct and graceful to a 
certain degree, is sometimes cxoes.sive ; as, for instance, in her 
solikxjuy with the phial as JuUet. She is not a mere maker of 
detached points, a strong marker of individual passages; she 
does not point a word into something that sounds like an 
epigram, and which, by daz/.ling you for a moment, leaves you 
in doubt whether it be right or wrong; but her excellence con- 
sisLs in e.KhibUing a regular, unbroken, and consistent character, 
from which she never departs for the purpose of bringing down 
a huzza. She cannot l)e compared with Mrs. Siddons at pre- 
sent, but she is much nearer to her in excellence than any of 
the others are to Miss O’Neill.—;/. Poolc'^ 1814. 

1 saw her in the north of Ireland in Cowslips and even in 
that was nuudi struck with her, I recommended her to Jones 
in Dublin, and ultimately to Henry Harris. 1 think very highly 
of her come<ly. The i<lea of her copying from Kean is de- 
licious; that is a genuine bit of Kcanism. — Charles Mathetos} 


^ in 1 X»nal«Is«»u’s ** Kccnllcctkm.s of an Actor.” 

'I’ltf uiuhor of ** raul I‘ry.’* — Kf). 

•Miss O’ Neill’s father was the manager of a small strolling company 
in Ireland, l ie was an eceentnc of the first water. If any u\eml)er of his 
company tlisappointed him, O’Neill had one speech-- Confusion burst his 
skull, a hlacUguaid ! What will I <U)? Here, give me a greatcoat, and Pit 
double his (nut with my own.” The greatcoat was the universal panacea, 
whatever tlie general eoNtnmc of the play might be. If the Ghost in 
Hamlet” complained to Mr. O’Neill of the lack of armour in the ward- 
robe, tin* manager wtnihl shrug uj) his .shoulders, and after a pause exclaim, 
“Oil, hother I sure if ye’ll init ou a greatcoat ye’ll do very well.” Matters 
of much greater moment lie met with the same indifference- Once pro- 
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Miss O'Neill owes cvcrythiiii*; to extreme sensibility. She 
gives herself up entirely to the^ impression of circumstances • 
is borne along the tide ot passion and absorbed in her suffer- 
ings; she realizes all that is suggested by the pnigress of the 
story, and answers the utmost expectation of the beholder. 
She does not lift the imagination out of itself. ICvery nerve is 
strained, her frame is convulseth her breatli suspended, her 
forehead knit together, fate encloses her round and seizes on his 
struggling victim. Nothing can be more natural and affecting 
than her whole concet»tiou of tho.se parts in which she has 
appeared. — Jhkuien? 

This young lady, in adilitum to a very pleasing f^erson and a 
good voice, posse.ssetl, no doubt, a t tmsitlerable portion of 
feeling, but which, in my opinion, was too boisterous and 
vehement a nature. lu this jiulgment, hinvever, I was again 
in the minority, for by die vertlit t of the million Miss O’Neill 
was pronouncctl a younger ami a better Mrs. .Siddon.s . — K 
jReyfwitis* 

Of John Kemble as a man, 'ralma always spoke la terms of 
affection, of unqualified respei t for aiul atlmiiation t»f him as 
an actor. He entcrlaiucil a high opiuiim tin» iif pt»irUs in 
Kean's aiding. Hut his jiraises at Mi:vs ( )h\'cill were huundless, 
Certainly the Freiieh stage cimld produce mdhing at all com- 
paralilc with her for sensibility, tenderness, uml patlios; it 
po.s.se.sscd notliing so exquisitely teminine. d‘ht' phrase currently 
attributed to him respetding that uia tnuplislu'd actress, that 


ceetling by a bargv* aU>ng a suuill livn, tlir t.ij i.uu auil ( i’Nvill ipmu'dlwl, 
and in the scuttk O’Neill \v.i» knMt Krd ll** swam lt» slmre, 

and called t>ut, “ Ceidu?iU»u bui t y^uu .'.e-l ! I vmu tltuunlit 1 

couklu’t swim.’* A knot ot nosuv* iMiurd Mt . t anil luiving 

played some tiuic witlumt ivti-iviiu' tUriv pay, ilu y t« to take pm- 

ccudiugs agaiii'it him. Hr met tin* vh.ue/* with a » ^ hum a^jainit 
them tor a considirrabU* sum dvie t*i luin by UoMii tia -p^diug all tlir plays 
and farces they aj^peatvd in. To a%*-id ilo- . ito'y abandoiud the 
claim. 

^ Mrs. Grant of (a» du* by l.ri .*'U) .prak'* of Miss 

O’Neill in her 207th lelU i Vi»iu gnu d m muIiv WMiuan, Mivi O'Niill, 
has been dclij»htiua Us all l*y her p»'wei .. I aw lua play d/o, lhih\ 

which she did aduutubly. Thrhtiu.k' wan mu* h luooU'd I never 

saw such an all-alive creature, tn one who.e feebui;. ur m ynutldully keen. 
Miss O’Neill hnlges near us, ami having ktiMWu a tiuU* mI M;uy, die has 
caileil here with her brt>lher aiul sian, .she .Mbuo.d.le «ui th«* atul 
most rcspectabh: at ?.U times, dhr httelittp'Ut i>tiitp»>’iU>e and elcj^putt siim 
plicity of her inaimcrH plcjcic me exkcvdmp.l^. ' tSiS. 
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*‘she had tears in her voice/’ he might have applied to her, but 
it was not his own : it had been used as the affected coni' 
pliment to Mademoiselle Duchesnois for years before.^ — Recot 
lections of Talma. 

Miss O’Neill is in society what she is on the stage — gentle, 
pleasing, and interesting. — Miss Berry's ^fournalP 

William Henry West Betty. 

1792. 

The Betty-Boy” was undoubtedly a child of precocious and 
marvellous power to imbibe dramatic instruction, and to 
repeat it faithfully. He was withal handsome in fkce, and 
graceful in figure, and altogether an engaging and surprising 
youth. — Mrs. C. Matheu)s.^ 

Sir, my opinion of that young gentleman’s talents will never 
transpire during my life. I have written my convictions down : 
they have been attested by competent witnesses, and sealed 
and deposited in the iron safe at my banker’s, to be drawn 
forth and opened, with other important documents, at my 
death. The world will then know what Mr. Elliston thought 
of Master 'Etity.— Elliston.^ 

While young Betty was in all his glory, 1 went with Fox and 
Mrs. Fox, after dining with them in Arlington Street, to see 
him act Ha77ilet; and, during the play-scene, Fox, to my 
infinite surprise, said, This is finer than Garrick.” — Samuel 
Rogers. 

Northcote then spoke of the boy, as he always called him. 
He asked if I had ever seen him act ; and I said, yes, 
and was one of his admirers. He answered, “Oh, yes, it 
was such a beautiful effusion of natural sensibility ; and then 
that graceful play of the limbs in youth gave such an ad- 
vantage over every one about him.” Humphreys, the artist, 

^ It was, according to Thackeray, applied to Rubini. See his ‘ ‘ English 
Humorists. ” — Ed. 

^ Miss Mudie was another infant phenomenon of that period. John 
Kemble was once asked whether she was really the child she was said to 
be. In his solemn tone of jesting he answered, “ Child I Why, sir, when 
I was a veiy young actor in the York company, that little creature kept an 
inn at Tadcaster, and had a large family of children.^’ 

^ Tills was Ellistoii’s invariable mysterious reply when questioned as to 
his opiiuDn of Betty.- Ed. 
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said, He had never seen the little A\)o\\o off the pedestal 
before.” — llazlitls Co/iirrsathns vveV/; 

It would be impossible to deseribe the enthusiasm which 
he excited — it seemed an epidemic mania ; at the iluors of the 
theatre where he was to pertdrm for the evening, the people 
crowded as early as one oMoek ; atul when the hour of 
admittance came the rush was st» <lreailful, that numbers were 
nightly injured by the presiu v. One huiulred poinuls a night 
was now given to Young Hetty : amd he stum t[uitted the stage 
with a large fortune, accumulated at a period in life when 
other boys are only on tlie poim <if entia ing a public school. — 
/Wiy Anecdotes. 

d'he popularity of that baby facet! boy, possessed not 
even the elements of a gtuid aettn-, was an hallucination in the 
public mind, and a disgrace lt> (‘ur theatrical history. It 
enablerl managers to give him sums tor lus chiUUsh ranting 
that were never a<‘i*onletl to the at titig t»f a (larrick or a 
vSiddon.s, His bust was stut'k up in marble by the best 
sculptors; ho was painted by Opic ami Norllutae; and the 
vcrse.s that were pouretl tmt uptMi him were in a style of 
idolatrous adulation. Acltu-s atul at trer.scs ttf merit were 
obliged to appear on tlu? stage with this minion, atul even to 
affect the general taste ftu' him, in ttnler tti avt>id giving 
oftence.- 7 Itomas Comybell. 

1 hate all partly, I fancy, iict auNC I have no faith 
in them. Under this prejudit e I saw his t'uM pciibn nance, 
and was so disgusted by a mom»tt»it\, a pivat hitig like lone, 
that 1 gave up my place at the etui of the ihirtl act, atul walked 
behind the scenes, where myiiuls of critus wviv gathered, to 
listen to their remarks. Here s«imc voi iterated tltat (kirrit'k 
was returned to the stage; witilst other*, whispetvtl, “'I'hc 
Bottle Conjuror” is come ;igain. Hut as all that i . said for him 
is in a Zc//// voice, and all ag;iinst hitn iti a /c;c one, praise ttmstgo 
forth, and criticism be .scarcely heard. Imleed, <ui teturning to 
my seat, in the fifth act, I fouiul he hatl great spirit, great fire 
in the impassionetl .scenes, whit h gave variety to his tones, and 
made mo .say, “ d'his is a clever Imy and had ! never .seen 
boys act, I might Itave tlmught him evtratiidiiiaty.- 
Jnchbaldl 


'Mrs. InchbaUl, themgh die eumiiifiu nl hn a. ,ui .utir.*, is UH) 

completely idcntifuxl with literature to liu*l .1 i \mk .tiuuug .m u.i .she was 
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Dressed as a slave, in white linen i)antaloons, a short, close 
russet jaekel triuuned with sable, and a turban hat or cap, at 
command of the tyrant on came the desire of all eyes, Master 
William lleitryWesi Hetty. With the sagacity of an old 
stager, I vvalketl tpiietly into the house at the end of the first 
act, made my way into the lobby of the first circle, planted 
myself at the ba<-k of one of the boxes outside, and saw him 
make his A'/o, and lu’ver stirreal till the curtain fell at the end 
of the i‘lay. I had a gootl glass, and saw him perfectly. He 
was a fair, | ♦leasing youth, well formed, and remarkably 
graeeful, 'The first thing that striu'k mo was, that it was 
fasston for the profession that had made him an ac:tor. He 
was doing what lie loved tt> do, and was putting his whole 
fnn'e intii it. 'I‘he next thing that I fell was, that he had 
ama/ing* <lui ilitv, and great aptitude at catching what he was 
taught ; h<' « onld eonvtw passions whi(*h he had never felt, nor 
seen in opeuation but upon the stage; grace, energy, fire, 
veheinem v\riv his own ; the understanding was of a inaturer 
itrain. I b' soenu d, however, to think all ho said ; and had he 
been tan-’.bt lo piouiium e with accuracy, there was nothing 
beytmd hr. obvious rc’tpusites for the professiem.—, AWc/c//.' 

Hriiy h:nl some fantastm notions in <lress, which he indulged 
despite’ the t'emonaiaiues or his friends. One summer he 
sporte«l a jMir <»t indesiiibables made of children’s map- 
pot'ket hauilken liiel ,. < mr readers may see the sort of things 

we niiMii map. “I l.tmdonand its environs, cS:e., marked 

up at li.tlierdashei . .it a penny apie<*e. A gentleman sugge.sted 
t»» tlie late voting k«»%nus the Mng,ularity of siu'h garments. 
“ My g,«H>d ar," O'plied Hetty, '‘ yon don’t perceive the con- 
vcui’etiie .Old tiiiliiy tliev are of; ior instance, as I am (hiving 
I may be. oiiie doulnfula . to my route ; under the gig-aiiron 
theie I have all tlii' intonnatitui I want upon iny thigh.” This 
Hetty talh«l In. map ogiaphy. Rt'cords of a Ir/rnm, 


h>in ill l7iV V. I. flu iiilini.itt: fiielhl nf the KelilhlfS, nn<I the //V- 

«<r ftir v» 4 IJ 4 I ( ..IjiMU, uIim j4»«hlt'i’*l sullU* of lu:!' (Ml'Iy ih'JUlUlS. Sllti 
ii'u-.t IviiMun .i/lho nt *• 'riu- .Simple Stiay.” Ilo.Klun has writlc'u 

her lite, ahA li.r .m eh'O pmh.ipi the most imiiitere.ling memoir that was 
ever priue l. ^ihr .Isr I t.S,u, .ige*! MXly eight. Kl». 

* lb- to a ,ipp« ii,iu. 4I b.ivriu (iauleu, \vhc*iv lionileii saw him, was 
iJeiem!.* I I, A-, e.tily ii. oiie ti’fltH*], tlu* people hegan to pour into 

the I'l.i/.- i. .tiol nil Umvv Stieet, III the h»mse was a large* body of con- 
it.dih-., /md t.ut ade a »h’l.u Imieut of the Oiiard'.. I liousniuls 
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William CharU^s Macr<‘acly, 

^ 793 * 

Macrcacly*s pertbnnance in Tdl (iu Knowles’ William 
Tell”) h always tirst-rate. No at-tor t-vcr aitVc-teil me more 
than JMacroady did iu sumo steiios uf that play. — s. 
J^Oi^rrs. 

Macready was eduoatod for tlic (‘huruh; hut it was (nvin^^ to 
Mrs, Siddons’s siiKgosliun that ho oinhr.i* ed the stage. When 
the elder Macready was away at Nt*we.istle his mwi was lujiuc 
for the holidays, and Mrs. Siddons was at that time on a 
starring visit to the N<n-th. 'fhe leatling aett»r of the theatre 
not suiting the (lucen of 'Tragedy, she requested the manager 
to allow his sou to umlertake the part ut' AVVvv/ in Isahella.” 
The anxious father was shocked at the li’ipiesi, ami replied with 
dignity that he intended his stm for tlte C’lutn*h, ‘‘'The 
Church 1 ” cxclaimeil the great at tre.^s ; •• have ytm any iutere.st 
— any patron ?” N<me whatever,” answered Mat reatly senitjr. 

W'ell, then, your son will live ami tlie a t urate on 50/. or 70/. 
a year; but if .sueeessful, the .stage will bring a llumsaml a 
ycar.’^ 'The wily manager totik the hint ; alhavetl William to 
appear, and from that perhul he gut athametl till, in he 
burst on a Limtion puhlie, where .1 fuiium* lias crownetl his 
efforts. This ane<Hlotc I h.iii funu ilu* father uf Briulcy 
Richards, tlic eoinpciser.*-- 


prcssetl forwanl when the thmi'i upenui, ;m4 the !*, ing ituninliiitt’ly 

tilled, the crowtl nutUe inrlf'ii tual rtlMO . t** pn v. l it K, Mu* '.liitrK i atnl 
screams of theolu»king, prM|ih» wne trmhle. I*tght*i tur phim 

grew ; the cuii-auhle^ were hiMteti l«.uk ; the wne iuv,nle 4 ; the pit* 

way being narrtjw, many wem iMnnU t‘» the i.iiur, pa»>t t»,U'piiei*s, iuul 
passetl frtnu the !h ‘S t'S intu the pu. ‘Ilu* he.a n -.m truiul ih ii men nil 
init lifeless were lifted up ami ilrngged thonigh th** uUm the luhhiei 

which had wimhiWs. 'Hus yntmg ivM.i iu , i . . ud to h ive di.uvu ;m avetaeu 
of 650/. a night to Drury luue } A . At to t he was paul 
50/. a night, but in three nights ilu, w.i; lai.rd f.. h o 

* Richards<m, tlie old showui.m, w.i. vlvv^v . %,-i v *u l *4 having num* 
beretl Kdmumt Kean among hiv enmpany, Wh* u M.u re i ly' t name had 
become well known, RichaivKiiii wai asked if hr h id e*.et 'uru him. 
'^No, muster,” he answered, ** I know, n.ahmg ah^ait huu ; in fUet, he’s 
some Wfi^bone as nohmly knovv^ oiu: ««f' ihetu thipt a* auTt had nny 
eddicatkm for the thing. He never wa » witlt me, a , Mduiuud Kean and 
them liglars was. liu. 
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V/lien Mr. Macready was a very young man, he adapted and 
compiled a drama from Walter Scott^s ‘‘ Rokeby,'* and played 
the character of Bertf'am jRismgha?n in it himself. It must be 
one or two and twenty years since I saw him in this at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (his father being manager of the theatre). The 
impression he then made on me I now vividly remember. 
The manner in which he executed the task of selecting portions 
of the poem and imitating Scott’s style in the connecting lines, 
essentially necessary to form it into dialogue, impressed me 
with an opinion of Mr. M.’s literary powers. — Record's of a 
Stage Veteran^ 1836. 

By the force of his own genius he has been step by step 
overcoming the reluctant prejudices of the critics. He has 
played Fierre^ King John^ Hastings^ and the Stra7iger; and last 
and finest of all, Wenier^ in Lord Byron’s play, adapted by him- 
self to the stage. His Pierre was occasionally too familiar, and 
now and then too loud ; but it had beauties of the highest 
order, of which I chiefly remember his passionate taunt of the 
gang of conspirators, and his silent reproach to Jaffier by 
holding up his manacled hands, and looking upon the poor traitor 
uhth steadfast sorrow. In King John there is a want of the 
amenity with which Kemble reconciled the weak and odious 
monarch to the nature which his actions outraged and his weak- 
ness deluded ; and some of the more declamatory speeches were 
given with a hurry which scarcely permitted them to be under- 
stood ; but the scene where he suggests to Huhe7d the murder 
of Arthur^ and that of his own death, were more masterly ; the 
last, as a representation of death by poison, true, forcible, and 
terrific, yet without anything to disgust, is an extraordinary 
triumph of art. His Hastings is only striking in one scene — 
that where he is doomed to die, and utters forgiveness to his 
betrayer. Of his old parts none has been so perfect as the 
Si7^a7iger. Every look and tone is that of a man who fancies 
he hates mankind because his heart is overflowing with love 
which cannot be satisfied. Werner is represented by Mr. 
Macready as a man proud, voluptuous, and, above all, weak — 
craving after the return of his fatherly love with more anxiety 
from his sense of inability to repose on his own character and 
resources, and vainly lavishing his fondness on a son whose 
stern, simple, unrelenting nature repels all his advances with 
disdain. There is slender hint of this conception in the text \ 
but it is made out by the actor, so that it must stand dis- 
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tinct and alone in the memories of all wlio may sec it— 

Kean had a thurou^h eontempt fur Maeready's acting; and 
the latter, affecting to Ih' iiulignant at the imule in which Mr! 
Kean had contlucted himself (in always keeping a step or two 
behind him, whereby the spectator luid a full view of the one 
perrt)rmer’s coutUenaiuw aiul <udy a sitle view of the other), 
bouiK'ecl into my ruont and at first Viiwetl lu* would [ilay with 
him no more. He finally woutul up by saying, ‘‘And pray, 
what is the — next p — lay yon ex^ — l»cct me to appear in witli 

that low man/' 1 replied that 1 would semi Itim word, I 

went up into Kean’s dressing rt»om, wlieie I found him scraping 
the trolour off his face, ami sustaining tlu* operation by copious 
draughts of t*old bramly ami watrr. < )n my asking him what 
play he woultl next a[>[»car in with Mat rcatly, he ejaculated, 

“ flow the shtniltl I know what the fellow play^j ini’* 

AiJ'mi Bunn, ///<' s " 

Mis first appearance in I.omltm was a tletided hit; but the 
establishment of his fame and |H>aiiou ou the Lomltm skigc 
with such comiietitors as Kemble, Kean, ami Voimg, was a 
long and arduous struggle, ami tor ueaily ten years it had to be 
maintained before lu* < tnihl be said tt» be a gUMt trageiliau, worthy 
of re[uescntiug the great Shakspeanan tragit thatat ters. The 


^ TalfiiUi'fl «.i. l»Min lb. 1 ; u i. ^ 1 •. uvi tO' ulitijj, At 

the age of ciglucfit hr \\.i, .rui c* t ‘U ^-u i*. .in !v I r,v anUrf t tuny, the 
plratUrr. !U* was tMllrU h, I ** m iS.*j tn r.uly hlV hr was a 
vuUuuinnus ruiitrihutur tn 0*r p*iin«!i* 0 titri.tnn* tti tu* Uay. Kuer he 
prtKluml three <lr;uiias, nf whuti *“ iu’ u.n Oir tiiMa ramnetl. 

In 1849 he was appoiutr«t Mur ih • ul Om- t nuo nf t'tmiimm 

l*leas. Hr was a man •»! itirjifr fi.m.iMr .Oulifv, j*-i, !um^» (tiaitulinti in 
every walk he pui aint- ihr I.iw, il:r Oi.- kh.mt i ; ha his virtues, 

his genial sympathir'., an»l hi-i ituthaiit t trt, ImvcU l*y lui ftieutlH aiul 
estcenuvl by all wlm Knew him. I p. 

* ivliisionV, opinion <4 M.u jraUy, airk.pluig Aln«*.l Pnnn {aUnit wimm, 
if the reader de’.ire infMtinati«>n^ he uoy friu ih*- *-n jv luindans c*( 
was not more flaiteiing than Kran'i. •* h ' .a\ . lUnm, 'Mwulthe 

proper worship ft*r nur gmiu., lati rhr jaMpn iMuPfopi f«r /intda 
genius ; and he never gave hrm-i ppt»4i ,4 ta . dr.» rou»i* nt Oun t»ne evening 
when on culeriug the gr«-en ihmui, hr W4. .u. t.-fr-d tu ihr inM»{ ^upeceilioui 
manner by a prribrmrr (Manrady) ib-- . i hw tin- t h.u.Mirr nt AW 
(a part which the histthi thought drp-c.af ay t>» h» . irpirtattoti, iliMugh it win 
the making of it) with, * Prav, Mr. I‘;ib ii»*n, wlimtht ur art Shak^pearc^ 
ami he pithily rcplU*<l to the, vny magnitirrni ihrrr-iadrd Pa haw, * ffU/n 
you can i* *' 
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highest place in tragedy was held for nearly a quarter of a 
century by Mr. Macready. This eminent actor studied for his 
profession, ami considered that to be a great actor it was 
advisable for him to become a good scholar, an accomplished 
geiUleiniin, a well-ordered man, witli a well-regulated mind and 
finely cultivated taste. — JJr. Jl/addm's Zife of Lady Bless- 
ingtonZ 

His succe.ssful impersonation of Richard IIL^ and his 
masterly delineation of Va\i^iniuSy at once determined his 
position as an actor of the first (te.s — second to none. All the 
jiarls in which I ever .saw him, such as Orestes, Mirandola, 
William Veil, and Claude Afelnotte, he certainly had 

made his own, lie was a man of more reading and cultivation 
than Young ; and while the latter amused himself in the 
hunting iield or the drawing-rooms of his aristocratic patrons, 
the former gave himself heart ai\d soul to the study of his art, 
and greatly imt)roved his powers by intellectual friction with 
Siut'h minds as those of IKiUvcr, Forster, Dickens, Knowles, 
and Albany Fonblanque. Moreover, he was what is 
railed an original actor.— A^ t, Life of C, M. 

Yonmd' 

1 was at a dinner-party when Harley the actor told a good 
story of Ma<‘ready in Ameriea. Me was rehearsing ZAzwA?/ with 
a man who, in playing Cuildenslern, continually (as bad actors 
nv apt to do) presseil loo near him. Remonstrances had no 
.‘ffect, and at length lu‘ <'ame so very dose that Macready said, 
“ What, sir, you would luH shake lian<ls with Hamlet, would 
^-ou?” ‘‘ I don’t know,” .said the other; “X do with my own 

Presidcnt.”--A’f*n^/Av//<w^ if John Adol/hus, 

Farewell, Macready, since to-night we part: 
ludlbamled thunders often have confest 
'riiy power well usetl to move the public breast. 

Wt‘ thank thee with one voice, and from the heart 
Farewell, Ma<*rea(ly, .since this night we part 
(Jo tak(* thine lionours home ; rank with the best; 
(JaiTi<k, and statelier Kemlile, and the rest, 

Who maile a nation purer thro* their art 
I’hine is it that the drama did not die, 

Nor dicker <lown to brainless pantomime, 

And those gilt gauds men-diildren swarm to see, 
farewell, Macremly; mond. grave, sublime. 



j^O Jlf/SS 

Our ShakspoarcV l»Iantl and universal eye 

Dwells pleased, thro’ twiec a luaulretl years on thee. 

- /^j^) V‘f/ y 

At a rehearsal of thehantiuet scene in Macbeth/' iheJQW 
Mun/rnr, in spite i>f Mai ready’s adjurations, persisted in walk 
ini; down to tin* ciuUre ot the stai;c, ainl thiTely entirely hiding 
JA/c/'c/// from tlu* audience, d'lu* tiav,cdian impatiently callec 
for a carpenter, :i l^rass headeil tutil, and a hammer. I'lu 
carpenter came. Do you sec that platik there. Drive the 
nail into tluit sptU.” It was thnu*. Now, you sir” (this tc 
the "Oot'k at that nail, (‘iuuetlown to thatspot, not 

an iiu*h furtlier and wait then* till I ( tune.” Mr, Utility did as 
he was desired, itttd Nbu reaily’.s tniml was easy. Night came, 
and with it the baiuiuet stsme. 'Die /%7>/ S/an/triT enters) 
walks down the stage, stops sudtlenly, then turns round and 
round, ajiparently looking tc»r stauething lie had dropped, 
'rhe autlience began to titter. Ma» re.tiiv stalks to the man's 
.side: “In heaven’s name, what .arc you abnut ?“ **Sure,” 
exclaims tlu* J////v4vv*/*, ** ain’t I looknu; tor that blessed nail of 
yours !” — (.‘A/z/tZv/x 


Mi.s.s (CnuiU**ss t)f ICssc.x). 

t7*M. 

Miss .Ste[>hcns began her caiivr early, but did not <*omc pro- 
minently forwaril till abtmt tSt^. She t omtueneed her 
musical education umlis’ I an/a, who pri»ceeded to term her 
voice with <‘are, but alst>wiih Uic slow po»gte*vaon of the Italian 

^ In iSju apjuMivd Mi . . WU .Mjt, vvlu» tnU t.tn .u ih*' <it lirr ciu’a*r 
U> riviil Mi,, Strplu'U.. tin* iiMlivr *.1 i j'rtfnotuUH'q will 

illiNliati! llu* i'Ulhvi .i.oin wait wIjuU .!»«• vvu i .Si u‘ first })cr- 

h»mu*(t in tlu* tu«l»l«* nprt i t*t' '* Alt on mu “I hur'»‘Uy, the 

iHtli <»f Jumuuy, a «lay whu h, mu tin . ;uM-uut, ui!t t‘r ili .tiug«i,hc(l in 
the nniinli uf uiU'.iv. Her vnur t. mIA;** -U * -mpiv. ui»*m- o»uiplt'te jmr« 
hai>s iu the hi|;hei fh.tu iu tlu* iMuei UMtr . t.ui .u!(uiMi!>le t!u<Ht^;hMUt the 
whole Ilf its t uiju*. It h4,U“t tint ui I Mf .untiu*., which 

Miss Stephens |n»m . futth U» sm »i» h ,tu.| .u .t itnr l .% ti le, Inil Uunr uf tfick^ 
some (Idicacy tltati lu’i’i. Wi» Jur.** lum l um mu** t'sirja t who coultl 

ascend with so f;r;u:i*rul an r.i .r luto thr lo.dtr .r h* u *4 M.nud, .nnd spun 
and revel at will in it , lufuid rh uu-uJ .. I h** tfu cm'. « ». wdrd to the rwif, 
welcomed her wdlh tieuirndMio* .u * |.;!u e:*'U . ; n!u !i » ud* otly runhhii 
her at ftrat, thoujy;U her tteiuiu, di I u •t j.i tc .‘li.- r jruin di»- 
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method. Subset lucntly she became the pupil of Welsh, who 
api)Iiecl hiiusell industiiously to the task of fitting her for the 
stage, and of bringing her out. Her round, full, rich, hwely voice, 
her natural nuinner, her simple style, deformed by no sort of 
affectation, immediately won upon the public ; and both in the 
orchestra, the chun'h, and the theatre, she became uni- 
versally admired. No female singer, perhaps, ever built so 
true an hhiglish style on Italian rudiments. Her ballad singing 
was perleetion. d'here was also high beauty and no slight 
polish in her etuu erl and oratorio singing, and though the 
manner was anything but impassioned, it was sensible and 
graceful. Her purity reiulered her ])erformance the very 
motlel of what our natiiui terms “ chaste singing .” — llic 
Pro^^ress of iMusU\ 

Miss Stephens is not at the head of a class 3 but to my 
feelings entirely unlike all other singers. It was sixteen years 
last Twelfth night .sin<*e 1 heard her last, when the cur- 
tain of C’ovent (larden drew up on the opening scene of 
“Love in a, N'illage,” and discovered her sitting with Miss 
Matthews among the lumeysiu'kles and rt)ses to send forth a 
stream of such di’lieious sound as I had never fancied pro- 
ceeding from luimau lips. Since then how many lady-singers 
have lUmrislietl and f;u led and been forgotten I Others there 
may be with a gre;iier c’ompass of voice, w^hich 1 doubt not, 
or j)rt)founder musical science, us 1 am credibly informed, 
but never any one with temes st) breathing of all womanly 
sweetness, an<l an absence of manner so irresistible. Except 
that Miss Stephens has become .somewhat thinner in person, 
and that her vthce is dimiiiishctl in volume, I find no difference 
belwecu her earlier and her present self On the stage she 


covering extiaoulijuny capahililics even in the charming duet of “ Fah' 
Aurora,” with whiih tin* pion* opens. Her “Fly, soft Ideas,” gave full 
proof of lirr Manu f and ta -tc, as well as voice ; and her “ Monster away, ” 
was adtniialily actfd as well as sung. She was best, however, where the 
coinpo.fi* is bf.t ; ft*r ln*i (v\ccution <»f “ IfeVr the cruel tyrant Love” was 
the most «l<’luitju’. ol ihr wlmk*. d’lie “Soldier 'I'ired,” however, was hel 
prealest cifnit, and .1 groalor of any Kind we never witnessed. We usually 
consMer this as a vulj;ar voniposition ; hut, ainhlst its most dilVicult passages, 
she eontrived In intiodiue inlinile <ldicacies, which made the heart quivei 
with str.tnjw tldi'dn, ainl rendered the bravura almost .ns beaiUifitl as it is 
aina/itig. ‘1 In* nn^.t wontlrrfnl exertions of Kean and Miss O’Neill nevei 
.smottf with in»«i»- elm Irit: force the audience, or drew IVolu it more 
raptuiou . t vpi«* -lon i of welcotnc.” 


r. 2 
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looks no older, nor has her style a<'<iuircd a particle of vulgaril 
or coarseness ; but the same ^ unattec'tod simplicity, the sam 
(|iuet pathos, the same grac'cful tenderness which enchantec 
me in the l>eginning of 1814, remain unliarmed in 1830. He 
yW/r is only too interestin** : it is so motlest, afTcctionate 
and’ feminine, tlnit U turns the lmiiest[iie and the satire U 
‘Mavour and to prettiness,” - 1830. 

Witli a voice of the Unvlicst kind fur that is the epithei 
that best describes the anaU>gy between the visual sensation ol 
beauty of form, feature, and <*omple\ion, and the filling up ol 
the sister sense of hearing l»y her full, round, pure, rich, and 
satiating tones *‘a sacretl and homefelt tlelight,” that belonged 
perhaps to her ahuus and was in perfect ataamlance with 
English notions and Knglisli sensibilities, was experienced by 
the hearer. No one ever gratified the gt*neral public more 
than Miss Stephens, bec*aust* she w.is natural, chaste, and 
faultless, though she aspiic<l mu to move the heart by those 
violences whuh <-ousiilutc the c\ii*sscs, ami ft»r that very 
reason the fasciuati<m of the Vitluptmmsucvi t»f Italian art,— 
On Crtr/nii^ nn O/^mi to flh‘ 1834. 

'Tins most enchanting singer made her first appearance in the 
old, sweet part of /b//r, in the Beggars* ( ipera,'* and we thought 
never .sang so well. The beauiitul n-po ,i* of her acting, the 
irresistible way in whii li she comlest emls to beseeeh support 
when she might extort reliu taiu wtuuler, and the graceful 
awkwardness and //i/n^v/cof her inanuer, mure <'aptivating than 
the most finislunl elegant e, t oniplete the t harm of her singing. 
The pathos td’ her “C’an l,t>ve be t ouindletl by advice ?*' and 
**Oh, ponder well,” tlic mingled ra iem t* ami sentiment of 
“Cease your funning,” ami the fmc, l>irtl like lnum|»h of ** He 
.so pleased me,” are like nothiug else tt» be heanl on the .stage, 
and leave all compctititui far beltiml. /ovA itnnL 

KdlHut Krt!l</y. 

1794 1809. 

Chelmsford is decidedly the im-ist iheaii it al town in England. 
Keeley was once mdbrlunate ciuiugh t<» go thither as a star ; the 
first night he acted to a sdet t few, the setsmtl night the 
numbers were st’aniier than befuie, ami tm the thiitl and last 
niglit, the auditors were few ami tar between. 1 he last piece 
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was “ 'Fhc Hundred-Pound Note,” in which Keeley played the 
conundruin-inaking JpHy Black. In the last scene he advanced 
to the lights, and said, ** Tve one more, and this is a good un. 

< Why is the Chelmstbrd 'Pheatro like a half-moon ? D’ye give 
it up ? Bc'causo it’s never full Records of a Stage Veteran. 

I'his actor is the most genuine comedian who has made his ^ 
ai)penrance for years. Mis performances are finely executed 
little bits of the good old s<'hool of acting. In the flirce of “The 
Duel,” he plays a <'ockney tailor to the life, and almost rivals 
the famous yer/y Sneak of Russell. He shows all that can be 
done within the <‘ompass of his parts, and never attempts to go 
beyond them -a very rare excellence in comedians of these 
days. — Tatpurd. 

It wouUi be ditficult to name an actor, from the stage past or 
jirescnt, whose <*omic elTorts are so natural and unstrained as 
those of Mr. Kecloy. His touch is so easy that under it 
extravagance itself loses the air of unreality. He never 
grimat'es, he iu‘ver winks at the audiem'e, he never takes any- 
body but himself into his i'onfulence, yet what a never-tiring 
figure of fun he is ! lunv unetinseious he seems of the laughter 
he jirovokes ! — and wliat a solidity lie appears to give to the most 
trivial expressi<»us ! It. Mortey, 

Lucius Junius Brutus Booth. 

1796-1852. 

In 1817 a trial was offere<l to Booth at (k)vcnt Garden, 
where he made his dehut in Riehard tll. At the end of the 
tragedy there was a doubt whether it was a success or not j 
and the manager being out of town, those acting as deputies 
had no power lo treat with the actor. In this dilemma over- 
tures were ma<le to booth to e.s.say hi.s abilities at Drury Ivane 
in the part of lago. 'I'his offer was accepted, and he made hi.s 
appearaiu'e in the tragedy of “ Othello ” to a densely filled 
tlieatre. Kean was the Moor; but at the commencement 
stranger.s were in doubt wlm wa.s Kean or who was Booth, 
there was siu h a similarity between the rivals. But as^the 
tragedy progressed lo tlie third aet all doubt lied, and Kean 
displayed svu'h at'ting as not only elct:trifie<l the young, but the 
oldest critics pronoimce<l it beyond all jirecedent. Booth dis- 
covered that he ha<l madtr a false move in placing himself in 
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rollitjion with the man ho imitatotK and tlio day after his tria 
at tild Drury, he signed articles u> return to Ct)vent Darden foj 
three years. He prtuytl an attivu tiun at the national theatre 
and when /.tar was revived, Ins perturmanee of the aged kino 
met with universal ajipndKition. As a jtroof that hooth was 
an artor of um|uestionable talent in At\g/\ he had Charles 
Kemiile a.s and Mai'ready as EJmufufy and still threw 

hotii into the .shatle. At the end nf his engagement, finding h<; 
was incapble of ctiualling Kean, he set sail for America.-— 
jRt coU^'tkms of an At tor. 

Mr. Booth, who some years ago t inerged from the lowest 
class of actors into short nottiriety, has visitt*d again the boards 
of this theatre, ap[iarently in the iiope of supplying the place of 
Mr. Kean, whom he is by many supposed to ivsemble. If he 
left his 'rransatlantk retreat with this expet tation, we fear he has 
been bitterly disappoiutetl, f<»r his engagement was limited to 
three nights, and its sue<*e^s was ma sm h as to command an 
extension of its term. His likeness t»» Kean t tinsists chiefly in 
defects of per-son and voit e ; for w hile we are tddigetl to deny 
him any large parth ifKitimi in the inteiiMty ami occa.Hional 
delicacies of that illaised person, we lully atspiit him of the 
servile imitation with which he has bctai t harged. Mr. Booth 
is unttuesdonably a clever man, and miejii, nMiwulistanding the 
absence of dignifictl figure anti floxiinlnt, t<i < ttimti-namv, have 
become a first rate ai’tor, if < io uneaaiu es hail not t'ontributed 
to spoil him. 'rherc is malung mmv drt itlctlly i .dculatctl to 
prevent a young man of talent ttmu luHitmitiv; a tnie artist than 
the excitement produced by prcm.ituri* clevatitm amt hostility, 
which at once give him an oveivvt « nmg notion of his present 
acquirements, and rentier him imp.itient of jiisi ami friendly 
criticism. We are .sorry for Mr. lu.otb, who luight have been 
a good, but is now only a provoking a* tor. Wlum you have 
waited through whole at ts mr a yU’.un ol .mse and feeling 
in vain, aiitl have womlerctl at the nm Muthiit' of Iuh manner 
and the poverty ot his style, he will bi« .ik out like tnu? inspiretl, 
and play a scene with m.irardy iniclli-rm e .md vigour. The 
three parts whit h lie at ti-i I, //////;*» AV. tao/, ami O/Mtf, 

were generally tame tu* det iatiKitoiv ; and \t i m each there 
were passages of great merit the parting with /////. in the first, 
which was at once tlignifieil ami pailn tic ; thr tmi si t-ne in the 
second, which was highly piciurt sqne ,tml iinpaNsioned ; ami 
the chief scene in the ihinl ai l ol the kca, in wbn b the w^ork* 
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ings of susi)unt)a and the returns of love were discriminated 
with jiulginont and portrayed with energy— these snatches q1 
excellence, while they raise an actor far above contempt, can 
never ensun* Idni a high place on the London boards; noi 
ought they, for surely the first audience in Europe have a 
right to expect that those who ask for their approbation should 
take some jiains to deserve it.~ — Afve Afonthly Magazine, 1826. 


John Henry Alexander. 

x796-r85i. 

John TIenry Alexander was born at Dunbar in July, 1796, 
of obscure but respectalile ]uirents. Ilis lioyhood was 
distinguished by the saine resolute and persevering qualities 
that characterized his riper years, i^kirly exhibiting great 
powers of memory, [losscssing a good voice and a handsome 
person, he was finally, after many amateur performances, 
launclied upon the stage under the auspices of the celebrated 
Harry Johnstone, and made his first ap]>earanco as a legitimate 
member of the jirofession at Ayr. ilis personal advantages 
and great industry .soon made him a favourite, and after a short 
but su(,:ccssful .season he was engaged for the Queen's Theatre 
at (llasgow, then under tlie management of the elder Macrcady, 
father of tlie present eminent tragedian of that name. Erom 
Ihema* he [iroi'eeded to N eweasde, where he had an oi)i)orlunity 
of performing witli the celebrated Mrs. Jordan. His reputation 
atlnicted at this time the attention of Mr. W, 11 . Murray, of 
Julinburgh, with wliom he shortly after contracted an engage- 
ment. Mr. Alexander was only twenty years of age when he 
Dccaiue a member of the theatrical company at Edinburgh. 
I'hc characters in which he excelled at that time were Dandle 
Dimnont in (liiy Mamuu’ing,” and Matdijfc in “The Heart of 
Midlothian.’' Ilis powetful mind, free from the cares of 
managtaiHMU, enaided him to perform an extensive range (»f 
diarai'ters with great ability, but what contributed as much as 
any titlier elemtuit to his success, was an excellent taste in 
dress, and invariable correctness in reading. In the year 1822 
Mr. Alexander commenc'ed his character as a Glasgow manager 
in Dunlop Street. During the following seven years he carried 
on, through every kiml of opposition, not only the Glasgow 
house, lait also the provincial theatres at Carlisle and Dumfries, 
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along with the Adelphi at Ktliulmrgh. In 1S29 he became 
possessor of the patent for Cdasgow, built a magnitlcent theai 
and continuetl iVoiu that periotl until within a few months 
his tleath a eourse of profitable inanagenient, wliieh enab 
him to leave his family in a position of <'omparative ahluence! 

Peter ratcrsoff^ 1864 , 

Miss Maria (Coiinttss o( Marriag’ton), 

*708 1867. 

There is no female <m the stage wlut is eapable of filling h 
proper line of charaeter wiili so mm h grave, propriety, ar 
nature. At her first appiMiam e she manifested a desire 
stepping into a bolder line of eomedy than that which she ha 
before adorned, and played / etitiit ttktrJv in the “Belle 
Stratagem.” She peilurmeil the i harat ter very well, an 
gave more of Mtsu Jhtt Jv than her warmest admirer 
ventured to anticipate. Shr h.is ma, lnovever, animatior 
humour, or versatility suffit icin tti hit ntf in triumphant styl 
the wayward fair, who is fn-a to tliNgnst her lt>ver by th 
afiectation of folly, ami then to captivate him in disguise b 
her wit and voice. In trndi she can do neither, sh( 
cannot be awkward or vulgar even if she wouhh ami thougl 
.she might captivate any man at a single intcrvi<‘w, she would 
harrlly su<*cee<l itt a mask. Vet muhing ccmld lie more 
charming than her mtiVitf in the sicnc where she ought to 
play the fool; her movements were grace itsi*lf, and her 
song beginning “Where are vcai going, my pretty maid?' 
wa.s given with an areh simplu ity etmiely Iter own. The line, 
“ My face is my fortune, sit, she said,” whirh was vvarl tied out 
witli a very pretty* t'i»nseiou»,iU' h.i in all the representations 
of the past, been haihsl with appkiu ^' ot vvhith the meaning 
cannot he mistaken. - 

We can scarcely believe that the beantifnl vision has passed 
away from our .sight lor ever. Will “die no more eling so 
tenderly about I the living tm.ige i»t all that is daughterly 

and gentle ? Shall wc not see her again bend silently before 
the accusations ot like a lair tiower stooping beneath 

the rough blast, with whuh tfiutention would be vain? Is 
comedy entirely to lose the tno a ilelii ate .iml gia« eful of its 
handmaidens, and tragedy the lovehera of its snUererH? Ifso^ 
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she takes with lier the best of our parting greetings on the 
journey of life, as her beauty has shone in on the weariness of 
ours. _ i^y retiring she at least gains a duration of youth and 
loveliness in the minds of those who have seen her, lasting as 
their meinory. ^ 1 u return for those images of pure and innocent 
beauty with which she has enriched our imaginations, we wish 
her all the good which should attend one of nature's choicest 
faN’ourites. — IL Smith. 

Tyrone Power. 

1798-1841. 

The walking gentleman of Drury Lane, Barnard, having 
been lodged in the King's Bencli, on suspicion of debt, two 
canditlates stood forward for his situation in the theatre j 
and these were 'Pyrone Power and a young tragic hero, 
Hamblin, Altliough tlie salary for the position was only 3/. 
per week, and the characters trilling, yet Power was rejected 
and Hamblin accei)ted, 'Phis was in 1818. Sixteen years 
after this, M'yrone commaiuled at the I laymarket the highest 
salary over given to a comedian, 150/. per week. — W. 
Donaldson. 

'Phis actor, if not the richest, is to my taste the most agrcc- 
abU; of stage Irishmen. He does not surfeit us with a 
musical brogue as Johnstone diil, but buzzes about the verge 
of vulgarity and skims the surfax’.e of impiuloncc with a light 
wing and a decent consideration for fastidious nerves. — 
Talfonrd. 

Puul HccUbrd. 

1798-1869. 

There is a fine rolli<*king heartiness in the man's style and 
manner that warms the heart. His voice seems better suited 
fora bachelor’s jKirty than the stage; it seems too convivial, 
too sotaal, lor that dmmatic^ decoroiisness which forbids a man 
to he himself; yet the lra<litions that garnish it make it choice 
enough ; I approve its hints of days when the powdered wig 
was still to be seen, when stockings and buckles were not 
l)ek)w the dignity of man, when broad faces l)eained on you a 
moist salutation of port wine, and the air was melodious with 
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sturdy Knglish songs, and healthy with sturdy ICnglish words.-— 
Albert Smith. 

Mr. Jk'dford is a .sound eomedian and a gotul singer. Ills 
face i.s a mobile ina.sk ; ho <‘an till its lino.s with uaexprcs.sed 
laughter or .smooth it intt) mirtli pnnt)king gravity. He 
re.spects the traditions of Heard ami Venu»n l»y limiting the 
use of his arms whilst .singing, but though he im|iart.s no 
burle.S([ue to his humorous utteram vs by his anus and shoulders, 
he exhibits no stifthe.ss. He belongs to an onler of ac‘tor.s who 
always command attention and esteem, who ut'ver disappoint 
by failure if they never surprise by imevpei tetl excellence, and 
wiio, by their unitbnuity, bitl fairer ft»r the t«o[nilar applau.se 
than performers with greater genitts, on whom e.xpectation 
builds a stnicturc of itlealisms which dlsa(»p(»iiUment often 
sways ami sometimes tumhle.s, AWe Mi^nthix 

Mr. Hedford .slunvs clearly luuv tuuch natural expression 
must invariably triumph tnvr a<<|uired taste. Hedford is a 
good musician and not a bad ucii»r ; he is really possessed of 
a voice, not however, (U'the fust tiUe. — The Xh XiU\ 

His ** I believe you, my lioy!*' lU’ver failetl to produce a 
laugh; but it was a stock joke, which is a wit s worst sulgev- 
fugc. Vet to speak <^f Haul Hedtord is speak only the 
language of respect ami praise. Hiving thrtmgh so long a 
period his experiences < 4 * act ms atid the Mage mnsi be more 
various and more instrm live than thcev of aity existing actor: 
it is U) be Imped that he will fmd IctMuv to embtnly thetn in a 
volume, and we may .salt'ly ptomisc him a i m.iny readers for 
his memoirs as he has had spectattus <»f his itnpersiiualiuns, 
He maile his first appearance in Hi* ketr 4 .nt\ opera t4' '' Love 
m a Village,’* in Nt>vemlier, 1X24 ; he has iheretbre beeti nearly 
half a century befoH' the public. *rhe < hanges the stage has 
witne.ssed during this pt-riod are gre.it. He has *iutliveti th«»se 
hearty ol<l <iays wlien iMiglish wit t tnihl < ♦♦miuaml the applause 
of KngUsh understandings, when a* ting was a primary (on* 
.sideralion in the InisitU’ss t»f a theatre, ami when tlie scenic 
decoration was desigiieil t*) illustrate the gi’uin^ of the player, 
instead of being iliustraUsi by his i^enins. lb* could tell of 
many triumphs won by gemime if by «ihl fashionetl art ; he 
could show lunv the repttiution <*f an act*n' was almost in every 
case proportioned to his deserts; and h«iw. in the teeth of 
obvious incompetence, tlur friemlly Imanling, the gigatui<- play- 
bill, was powerless to draw the at ttir fitan the uliscurity of 
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nuHlit'i'iity. IK* luis dcsi-cndcil the hill of life hand in-hand 
witli tin* draiiKU and in his old tigc may experience a kind ot 
inelaneludy fellow feeling with the decTcpitude of that art, of 
whielu in his t;eiuTation, lie was ainonu; the most vigorous and 
hearty of the disei[)les. '/Y/r J/ot/rm Dra/m, 1862. 


Mrs. vSloman. 


i 799 -i 85<S. 

Mrs. Sloinan, a (laughter of Mr. Dowton, the comedian, 
who has aeteil /uirit/rm and A/rs. /fi/ltr decidedly better 
than any oiu‘ siiK'e Miss OhVeill. d'his is exactly her line — 
the range of parts luaween tlu.‘ and and the 

loinmtiiiis' and the Iau/v AUadki/is : .she has not youth and 
freshness for the fust, nor <ligtuty for the last; and if she 
attempts either she will utterly fail. But in her own proper 
sphere she is an etfeetive, and in a great measure a genuine 
ac'tress. If now and then there were not a little mannerism, a 
touch of tlu* swelling artificial school which s^ioils everything, 
she would completely It iitmph over the hearts of her spectators. 
In tones of esquisite tenderness, in gently heaved sighs, and in 
relieving tears, she aiuuisl cijuals lier predecessor, though she 
can never give similar gnitifieation he<’ause she wants the 
beauty of pi-r^.nii, the grace htwond the reac’h of art, and llie 
triumphant enciy.v wiiu h distinguished that most womanly of 
women. Since Miss O'Neiirs cleparlure we have never heard 
from female lips a liiu* as ihrillingly alfecting as her appeal to 
‘Tir/Z/Vv, “Don't, prithee, don’t in poverty forsake me!” — or 
witnessed so admirable a gradation of penitenceaind love, as 
lier last scene in the “Stranger.” If she i*an but avoid draNvl- 
ing monottmy on the one band and jibysical violence on the 
other, she will s<*<*nre an entire <anmn;ind of all parts of con- 
jugal devotion and feminine sorrow. -Talfourd, 0824, 

Miss Smithson (Mudaino liorlioi:,) 

\ Soo, 

'I’he fate of the iMiglish drama in Paris hung now on an 
actress that for sis years at Drury Laiur was kei)L entirely in tlie 
background, 'Diis was Miss Sniilhson, who was brought from 
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Irckuul with the hope that she wouKl prove a second Mis 
O’Neill Alas! they might as well have hoped for a secom 
Kean. Vet Miss Smithson was Mqierior to the i position ii 
whi<'h she was placed at Ormy Lane, She was neither mon 
nor less than tiie “walking luly.’* lint when she appeared a 
i'aris she was found to pt^ssess tpuilities that are seldom visiblt 
in the walking lady. She had fire, a splendid vtuee, a tall and 
noble person; ami after lasi«>n’s failure, Miss Smithson’ii 
“Jane Shore "was a success, ami ran twenty-five nights, puttinc 
more money iti the managi*r s |Kickel than Kean, Marready, 
Miss Foote, or C'lunles Kemble. “ Jane Sluuv” was followed 
by “ Romeo and Juliet." Miss Snii t hson^s 7V/>/ was equally 

as attractive, for she bec*ame tpiite the rage wtili the Parisians. 

‘ ‘ AVvv 

Up to the moment when the effet t is to be produced she is 
tame ami f<*eblo ; but at that im»meuf she starts into energy of 
voice and manner with the utmost promptitmle and decision, 
flings into the words the whole soul t<f an impassioned woman, 
seems attired in sudilen brightness, and absolutely da/zles the 
imagination by her brilliant rapidity ot ,u lion ami picturesque 
variety of attiliules. 'I'hcn her si .u’ci-ly amhlde before, 

becomes at once strong and lommlous with pavatm, her eyes, 
lately bent on the gronml. flash with indignant fire, and the 
pretty awkwanlness of her carriagr gives way to postures which 
are elu<iuent ami which flash t*u us as tin* l»oldest which 
enthusiasm <‘an justity. She seems to have two Viiices— almost 
two natures, her acting is one long paratlt»\ ; yet its ex<‘ellenc:e 
(as real exeellenee must <lo) a ilunisand times <nitweighs its 
deficiencies. Its ex[»lanaliow seems to u . lobe this : that theactress, 
endowed with fine capai ities for lu*r art. had formetl an un- 
fortunate style of ret'italum, by whuli they were obscurerl and 
beneath which tlu^y were frozen ; that her feelings ami her 
powers have been rouseil from tlieir ptotrat ted slumber liy the 
excitement of Parisian apjilause ami tht» tails of tlie higher 
station she was retfuiretl to t»<s upy; but tlmt tlu^ influence of 
habit, though broken, is still s«» far unsululuril as to prevail yet, 
except where the immediate exigent ies t»f the situathm, and the 
pa.ssion awakened by them, oveimasirr it. ami reuirn.s again 
when the tumultuous emotiun suli .ides. //. 
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Tills i^ontUinan has, in his own gra|iliio way, told his own 
story. How at the oarly ago of nineteen he had the misfortune 
to marry a wIUjw witii a readymuidc family, which was like 
going intt) the^ battle of life with a millstone round his neck. 
Our hero, anxious tor employment, went about everywhere 
searching hn- an engagenumt, hut it was ill to find, lie could 
not go to a gr<Mi distaiuv for want of money, and, alas ! he 
had hut little to pawn. lie walked to all the neighbouring 
towns where the shadow of a <*ompany was, but returned sadder 
than lie went, Day liy day he got deeper into <lebt. One day 
a ray of light <*ntss('d his dark path. But his own narrative of 
the ciivmnstaiK-i* is sd gra[ihi(\ that he must be allowed to tell 
it in his <iwn langnav.i-. “ I had lieard that Mr. beverlcy, of 
the 'rottenham Street 'riuxOre now I'allcd the Queen’s —the 
fatiter of that g,rcat M imic artist who now wields the brii.sh 
where dear (‘latksou Stanfield once held sway, was about to 
open the (hnyduu '('heatre for a brief season. I applied to 
him Ibr walking, g.entleman, _ ‘ Full.’ For little business and 
utility. * Full.' lor harletpiin and damang. ‘ Didn’t do pan- 
tomime 4)1* b.illet ; bt^‘;ide i, <lidn’t like male dancers ; iheir logs 
(luhlt draw.' bur tlu’ on hestra. ‘ Well,’ said he, in his peculiar 
manner, ami with a ^a^4tng expression which need not bcrepeateck 
' why, just iu)w you were a walking gentleman !’ ‘So 1 am, sir; 
but I iuive lull I a musiral education, and nei'essity sometimes 
compels me to turn it to a<*ecmnl.* * Well, what’s your instru- 
ment?* ‘Violin, tenor violoncello, double ba.ss, and double 
•dnims.' ‘ Wi’ll, by Nero!' he played the Ikldle, you know — 
‘ iiere, I larry' (i ailing his son), ‘ luring llte double- no, I mean a 
violin <nit of the o^elle^ara,’ Harry came with the instrument, 
ami I was rctpier>te<l to give a taste of my (juality. I began 
'lartini’s ‘ I )evil’.s -.olo,’ and hail not gone far when the old geiv 
tletiian saiil that wonld <lo, ami engaged mens his leader at a 
guimsi a week, i lad a .storm of gold fallen on me it could not 
have deliiditial Si-mele more than me. I felt my.self i)lucked 
out* of the f.lougli of ilespoud, I had others to .support, board 
myself, and to gi-t out of debt. ! resolvcil to walk to Croydon, 
ten miles every <lay, to rehear.iul, and back to Hhorcditc'h on 
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twopence a dav- one peiuu worth ol' t>atmeal ami one penny- 
worth (»r milk- ami I di<l it tor six \vot*ks, Sumlays ext'opted, 
when I imlulKetl in the luxury of shin of heef aiul ox-cheek. 
'I'he gentleiimn in the jialUTv pelted the oivluvstra with mutton 
pies. "'At first iiulhiuatioii was uppta’most. hut on retleetkm we 
made a virtue oi' iieeessily. and l ollet linj; the fragments of the 
mWvery light pastry, ate them muler the Ntage, and, whatever 
they were made of, < onsulered them .iml»ri».a.i. .\t the end ot 
the sixth week I ha<l s»» pliMsed Mr. Ilev^ rley ami his son 
Harry, that I was asketl lt» give a spei iim n t»t my terpsiehorean 
abilities in a sailor’s houipipe. I ev.avetl tlie task, hiioycd up 
with hope, dasheil <»n the st.eae, };**t ihieiigh the ilouhle shutlle, 
the toe and heel, though feiding taint : hut at last, tlespite every 
elTorl, I broke down thnuigh sheer exhaustit»n, ('onsequent upon 
a near approaeh io slarvalum, and the « lutain drt»p[»etl on me 
and my hopes, ami I hurst into an agony of ti ais. However, 
this mourning was sotui ttuiuil into joy, for Mr. heverley 
behaved like u father to me, ami i tuvy.;ed nu- as w.dking gentle- 
man and harletpiin for his l.t»nd»ai theatie, where I made my 
first appearanee as //tfif v in the ' lUat at I, aw*, w'luch, 

to avoid legal proceedings, het.ilUsl ’“The 1 .ord’s Warming Tan. 
From the d’tdtenham .Street ‘Ihe.iire I went t(» the Knglish 
Opera, miw the hyi eum ; horn ilu te to Ihui) bane, thence to 
the Haymarkct ; fiiun there tti ( ‘oveiu Oanlen. the t Muupic, the 
Adelphi- ami here I am, mu It .i> 1 .no. /e/e^ /l^V/.ww. 

His first appear.mee on the a e./* i**»‘k place at Warwick, 
whence in iSji 5 he was ir.mdeoed im .i metii»piilitan theatre, 
Ilis readiness in assuming at the hoe{» a UiUtie the {art of 
Pompey for the late Mr. Harley, in’* Me.t.uie fi»i Measure, ”gave 
the puhlu* their first op{H»rtumty t»f e .tim.timg tlie full scope of 
his hislrioni<* jHiw'ers, ami firmly estahli .heil hi t t laim to rank 
among the good actors oi the day. Having .ssMuneil the 
nianagenieiU of the HaymaiktU in i^J7» pedod of his 
lesseeship was markeil hy’a liberal {atimiage of native dramatic 
talent, Buhver Lyinm, Kuowlei, Ji u.dd, having all been 
engaged in writing original works tor ptodm tion at his theatre, 
whereat the same lime Macieady, W.dlai k, Stiu kl.ind, larren, 
Mathew.*^, Miss Fuueit, Mrs, Neshii, Me.* <»lov»*r, anti Mrs, 
Sterling a|>|ieared. No less a sum than to/, w as annually paid 
by Mr. Webster for the ttipyrighl ot Ihiiish play*; on one 
occasion, imlectl, he offereil lor a pii-o' i om* »l\% **w4f 

Walford. 
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[The following victresses belong to this period or thereabouts. 
I annex to their names the remarks passed on them by 
various contemporaries, with the dates to which the 
crititusins belong.] 

1821. Mrs. \VKsr.-—“ This lady is not far from being a de- 
lightful actress,^ .She has power to melt us into the sweetest 
tears, by exhibiting the loveliest and most heroic qualities of 
women. Ihit she injures the eftect of her acting by a mono- 
tonous swell of voice, which, when she would be most im- 
pressive, bt>rders on the vulgar. Her grief bears too much 
emphasis. She will strive in vain to storm the heart, but she 
may lotieh it iiTesistihly l>y quiet gentleness whenever she 
pleases.” 

1S21. Miss Danck. — Her personal ebarms are cast in the 
mould t.»r severe beauty. She is rather ‘more tlmn common 
tall,’ slentler, yet beautifully funned, with dark hair, deeply black 
eyes, and featun’s scarcely (Jrecian, but finely rounded off— a 
('ast of fa<H* which might he too majestic for her frame, were it 
not pervaded hy a soft exiiressiou which gives it a sweet and 
melancholy <’hann. She is evidently a lady in the highest 
.sense of the ttTiu— iutelligeul, unaffected, and graceful. Her 
usual style i)f spi^aking i.s, liowevcr, founded in mistake. It 
too often appnnie.hes a kind of tloleful recitative, which is not 
only uni>leasing but diniiuislies the effect of those expressions 
of eiiuHitm whit h are true and natural Her attitudes are 
singularly beaulihil ; but lliey do not appear suIUciently in- 
spired by llu* leeling, an<l an* excellent rather as separate 
pictures than as sileiuly telling of ‘ tluit within which passeth 
show.’ ” 

1821. Miss li.vKi-;wKM..’-“ Her figure is elegant, her face 
(expressive, and her whole demeanour bespeaks an intelligent 
and cultivated mind, and an acquaintance with society in its 
most respei'lable circU^s. 'fhere was a great propriety in rill 
she (lid, and occasi(»nal lou(*hes (jf real sensihility, especially in 
the la.sl .scene ‘ 'Phe Stranger’); but the part docs not 
(.nahle ns to judge of tlui extent of her energies.” 

1821. Miss Hi.akk. “ A (banning singer and (in intelligent 
actre.ss. I ler voita*, clear and firm, but not extraordinary in its 
n]iper notes, lias some lower tones of a depth and richnc.s.s 
wif.eix rarely belong to a femalii voice, and which yet are 
enurcly feminine* When slic reaches these, she reminds us of 
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that noble, heart-touching singer, Miss Reimell, who died when 
she was scarcely nineleeii, but whose simply pathetic strains 
have left many solemn images mul pensive thoughts, * deposited 
on the silent shore * of our memories. Miss 1 Hake’s 6<//4r/;i 
is tlie prettiest make lu'lieve imaginable not the 
character, which would be intideralile ; but a iad\’s free sketch 
of it, in which the outline is pivnei ved, but all attempts at 
likeness in the more revidting parts is gtai efully resigned. 
There is the playfulness without the vice, the brillianey of wit 
without the sting; and all the intrigues, darittgs, ami perils of 
the highwayman turned Ut ‘favour and tt» prettiness.’ In- 
dependent of her singing, she has more sense than half the 
tragic actresses who ( onie out in thsl rate < haiatters." 

1822. Miss FokOK. “She is pti'.sessetl (*f a fine person, 
and a voit'e of nuuv power than swceinc*,;, 4 ’here are traces 
of high exeellence in her style, but as u t it i ; immature." 

1822. Miss (‘fiK.sTi k. »“ It nuHt at mu r siiike all who see 
her, that she is ptuatliarh ad.i|«lcil by naiuii* to represent the 
heroines of <'oine<ly. She is in the bltMUu of youth, yet fully 
formed, which is itulis[H*ienibli' to the li ali/aiion t>f our ideas 
of those eommamling, triumphant, bnlliant, wayward creatures 
who rule ahsolute over drawing ro4»m toinirs. Her vtaeu is 
not so good, and she sometinn's ?,uain‘. it bv ttu* violent exer- 
tions, especially in her peifonnant r . ot .!/#». (hd/ry. Her 
chief fault, next to the want atf <hu giadatuag r. a certain exube- 
rance of manner, whh h she < aunot \et atnutl, a , she has not a 
.store of real vivat ity to ionv .puml with, an»l give life and 
meaning to her at tion." 

1822. Miss Lacy. ** She is in pm am tall ami elegantly 
formed, with Urndy ami tlevible, but not ai iking features. 
Her movements are easy ; her m lion arn;nlar, unembarrassed, 
and graceful ; ami her taste so gimd that in the most violent 
paroxysms of passion no nme ot lot»k e stapes her which may 
not become the huly ami the utmtam Ib r vtiiee in level 
dialogue is soft ami c lear, but when elevated it is Uabk Ifi 
prove rather hansh." Hhe was aftetward . Mrs. Lovell !: 

1823. Miss Lyiua Kki-cv. Imsall the iiuterbl&fij| 

excellent actress- a fine stage figure, an ex|iresHive c ottnittiaidl 
great animal spirits, and evident love of her profmim l3 
she still wants the refinement of tune and gr.ic e of 

and action whit*h time and stiid^ may give/’ Kdijf ^ 

a younger sister of the hiimn Mxm K H. Kelly, 
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1823. Mrs. Ogilvik. — She is endowed with personal and 
intollcctiuil tpialities wluch will enaldo her to fill the highest 
parts of the tragic drama with respectability, and even to cast 
some new lustre over them, ller fiice has something of a 
Siddonian cast. Her figure is sulHciently mature, and her 
voice is mellow and strong. The choice of her appearance in 
Queen Katherine was a noble token of her ambition — ^braving 
even the recollection of Mrs. Siddons.” 

John Baldwin Buckstone. 

1802. 

He wa.s born near London in 1802; he was originally Intended 
for the navy, but his naval taste being checked, he was articled 
in a .solicitor’s ofiicc ; at the age of nineteen, however, he 
embracc<l the stage, making his first appearance on the boards 
at Wokingham, Berks, where his services were required at 
half an hour’s notice, owing to the absem'.e of the comedian of 
a travelling company, to play the part of Gabriel^ in the 
“ Children of the Wood.” His dlbnt on this occasion was such 
as to give great i^roinisc of success in what is generally known 
as low comctly. Mr. Buckstone next engaged himself to a 
friend who had rec^cntly become lessee of the Faversham, 
ImlkcsUmc, an<l Hastings Theatres, and for three years en- 
countered the (^hctpuTcd fortunes of a country actor’s life. 
During this period ho became accpiaintcd with the late Edmund 
Kean, to whose cnc*ouragement he probably owed no small 
amount of his success. In 1S24 Mr. I )il Klin resigned the 
management of the Surrey Theatre, and his successor, Mr. 
Burrouglis, engaged the services of Mr. Buckstone, who made 
his first aijpearance before a metropolitan audience as Pcier 
in the “Armistice.” His .success soon obtained for him 

other engagements ot' a like kind Mr. Buckstone is always 

the acknowledged Tony Lumpkin^ Bob Acres, Sir Andrao 
A^iecheck, Master Slender, Touchstone, Mawwonn, Frank 
Oailand, Scrub, Sim, Marplot, and indeed he plays near all the 
low-come<ly characters of the English drama. — J.L Watford, 

Mr. Butik.stonc has talents, Mr. Buckstone has humour, Mr. 
Buckstone has much waggishness, but Mr. Buckstone lias no 
rcfinemeiU. A doutde entendre lurks in cac:h eye 3 his .smirk is 
ji hint of an unclean iireseme. 'riu* pit is always on the grin 
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bcturc him ; hut the Ikjxcs, whilst tiioy applaud^ arc trouLl 
lest the that srts tliem in a n»ar shnuUl eommit himst 
His voiee is ill [KTteet kcepin;4 'vith his person : it suggest? 
distillation ; it seems to lu/ily tlow* from a mintl charged wi 
fat thoughts and unctuous ctmceits. 1 le lias tlic true low-comet 
air in his walk and gesture; his fate lotiks tlry and red wi 
long roasting heiVu’e thy ftioiliglus. He is the son of Mir 
ami Vulgarity, llis miml is a matdiine whu*h munufactiir 
afresh the stuff it is fed on; what is wholesome and plain 
reproducetl in a new lonm with a tliffeivnl colouring and s 
tiriginal aroma, 'flic dtuvnright sptMking t»f the old tlramatb 
can never otfenil <»r sluu k wduai s|u4en hy refined lips ; butt 
sueh downright sjaMking Mr. lUu'kstoue takes care to iinpart 
meaning of liis owm ami makes plain speeeh a sort of fnte 
lectual perspet live fttr the saivr w lui leers with dewy eyt 
upon tile sjiectator, ami vvlufa he hwt es him to laugh, c^ompel 
liim to despise the ot t asiiui of his merriment.— ///tf Ahtier, 
JJrdma^ 2862 . 

Mrs. Wuoel. 
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Miss Paton was, wt* luUeve, tme t»f those extraonlinarj 
children/ who sur|ui.se as piinlr/jes hut who rarely fulfil tht 
proniLse of inkuK y, She has, htnvevei, oMli/'ctl the Yicst hope 

/ Amcmg'it other ** exir,u»r*tin;try imiui-tl » hil u.-it'* tfj.it time, Clara 
Fisher ami Master lUuke vo te the iii.t i . A writer 

speaking <»f Mhs Fhhvr, loy . : ♦'nU,- r^i.lrtafy uuar! .j.nta > and rdhhci 
her author, entrrs into her part will* h* i wh fr •. .nl, ati 1 .h play ; in every 
seeno not only ut'ntf*nr%Ni ot tiitrtlr, r, j.ur a r juu tti tu uni .on with the 
ju'olVv,hm of* hii' ehou e. Wto-n vvr {..mL .ir h«'i vvr » ati Si.m ely hdieve 
that she is not <»t the poip, i ayy an»l o • ha iKr * h ii.o let’. Jjr pmotmtes, 
hut nlinoa fainy that thr tahn .u Im| . an I tlo- n I| ato mu uf prt/« 

portion. She i.illiri ntaUr . llnm h»Ml vuUi» fl» m .jppni » In-t .ell to !>c 
a pigmy. Her hesl a parts atr /V- : • an I ffsr * ’.v*?."? t (V/r/, in ‘The 

Actress of All W«»ik f .iri*l in hoih »i| thr.r* iheii' it a ijunk intelligence, 
n* l>juttuling hilarity »»( v»»ie»* unU tnaiin, », .ojU a Ujiy of aitttthil 

spirils which retnittd ti» ol Mr », |Mi>tati ih-m .nt^ Utin.; a e havx* seen 
since llie (loath ol that rn»*.t (lrlij;htUtl u<itut.it. It i. jonx'. altle to look 

on this vvttnderful little l«»'iug vv»lh‘ait '. ans-Huri^;; *4 a |•a(ntv[| intoaest, cofi* 

sulering the c;asu.'iUiei nlvvay i imhleitf »ai thr r.oly >h*4«'lM|a>o nt oi genius,*^ 
Master Burke was u vhdtu pfryer *»l go at htiUt.uH y and pie, eaou. 
acting/’ fMiyn a writer, ** w.is e\iia*«»hn.uy ; ha tljMitgU a t hiltl may he 
taught to rnouth out Ato?#// ««t « a/,*'; T.'iftlMupiv" with ertret, it re* 
4uircs an eKtr,wUttary apiUudc and »po hnr v> p, «;.al Ig hun h* play jjuch 
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of her early admirers ; and after singing with khU^ for some 
time past at e.oncerts, has appeared on the stage, which is a 
litter sphere for tlic display of her powers, because she pos- 
sesses considerable merits as an actress. In person she is rather 
tall, her fa('0 is not iuex|n*essive, anti her figure is decidedly 
gratx'ful. Her voice is not of any e.xtraordinary quality or 
compass, hut its tones are mellow and full, and she has acquired 
entire commatul of lier organ. She has evidently been very 
well instructed, and Itas profitetl to the utmost by the advantages 
offered by her master. Her shake is singularly perfect, and in 
the small turns and graces of her art she is, perhaiis, without a 
superior. By ]>layiiig the delightful parts of 7 iW ///2 in “ The 
Barber of vScvillr/’ aiul in “ idgaro,’' she has brought 

her pretensions fairly to the test, and has shown that as a 
singer she can enter fully into the spirit of Rossini and Mozart, 
ami that she is able to relish and to embody the vivacity ancl 
grace of elegant coine<ly.' -■’iVertv Alontlily Ma^aziue^ 1822. 

Miss Baton was born in Kdinburgh, 1802. Infinitely more 
fortunate than a large majority of our Knglish singers, this lady 
enjoyed the advantage <if careful instruction even in her infancy. 
Her father, who was one of the masters in the high school in 
the Scoitisli capital, appears to have possessed in an eminent 
degree the la,culty of <lis<‘erning the natural bent of his 
(laughtt*r’.s taste. He determined on the serious cultivation of 
Iier abilities, and so siu*cessful was Miss Baton’s application, 
that it has been said she composed several songs, which wore 
published, when slu* was only five years of age. After sucli 
promise, her musical studies were naturally ])ersevercd in, and 
when she had attained lier eighth’ year several public concerts 
Were given in her name, which were attended by numerous 
audiences, and her performances on the piano and harp wore 
also as much appnnaal of as were her vocal exertions. Shortly 
after this time Nliss Baton appeared at the Nobility’s Concerts 
in Lomlon, ami met with so much encouragement that she 
subse(|uently had an annual (xmcert of her own; the last of 
which was, wc lielieve, strongly supported by several of the 


apartasllu- hiJi TnU^i\ 'I’liis Master aurko did in a highly amusing 
stylo, It* \vhii:h a lieli native bruguc cunirihuled not a little. Cliih Iren are 
itnitallv<‘ Innuj^s an«l alumst by nature mimics ; hut the ease, the vivacity, 
:nul the coiu-v tm- .s <*f Master iUirke betoken a draiuaLie instinct which cun 
scarctrly he mblal.eu,’’ 
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Scottish nobility, also by ('ount riatotV.^ Flattering, however, 
as were her i)ros|Kvts as a singer, her tVeiiuent appearance in 
public necessarily prevented her from i»ursnini; sueh other 
studies as her parents were atwituis slu* should follow; her 
health also was somewhat impairetl. She aeetudingly, at the 
recommendation of her father, retired frmn pid»lic performances 
for the space of sik years, the greater i>arl (tf whieh time was 
st>ent in the completion (»t her education and the further 
cultivalum of her luusical abilities. In the latter part of 1821 
or the comiuen<*cment of 1S22, she again be( aiue known to the 
public hy her re appearance at variims eoncerts. I Hiring the 
season of the Ilayinarket d’heatre tor iS.*.?, she inatle her first 
appearance as a tiieatri<*al singer, in the t hat\u ter t>f Susa/i/nr, 
in the “Marriage of Idgaro.” She aftervvartls pkiyetl A*osi'/ta in 
the “ Uarher of Seville," anti /V 4 V in the “ beggars* Opera/* 
with deserved api>lause. She then entered inl<» an engagement 
with the managers ^'f ('<»vent tkmlen 'riieaitv tor, we Iwlieve, 
four years, and made her at that theatre in the r haracterof 
yW/v, Some doubts luul been eiitcitaiiied tt) the power o( 
her voice for a large theatre, but the evpeiimeut renuned all 
fears on that aecouiU, atul she ntit only t nut luded the character 
triumphantly, but repeated it with applause, DLiUmaty oj 
Mitsichuts^ 1S24. 

Miss M. Tum^ (Mrs. l^raasluiw). 

tHojJ 

Miss Maria 'Free's cM ellem e was <»f tli. it gi nih* and unob- 
trusive kind whit'h affords small m upi- for title < rilu ism, hut 
which, l)e<*au.se there is \ery litlU* really to be saitl about it, 
tempts the more to extravagant and umueaniug praise. It was 
the fashion to talk <»f her as a Sluiksp^Miian at tiess, and tt) 
describe her lu-r her ami her 

as reali/ing tlie poet*s f.incies. 'Fhe inilli was. that site ktuked 
interesting, sjioke the verse in an muiite* in I !t»ue, and t lid not 
spoil any idea whhh tlie s[iect.itor hat I t hni ,h«'il ; but in these 
characters her merit, est ept so iar as it lav m her (igtire and 
voice, was chielly negative. She had m»t vivamiy, passitm, or 
humour to do fuU jusiiee the bt*-.t <»f Mis. Inrilan’s parts, 
but she had a natural eleg.ame lu auier uhiMi that most 
cordial acti'cMi wanted, and a vein nf teelmg tuie, tiumgli not 
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intense, wliidi nnnle her rharminj? in parts like Clari, where a 
moiv powi'rtiil artivss wtuiUl have been disagreeably good. As 
an iMiglish singer she ranked next in popularity to Miss 
Stephens, and in some few pieces, as ‘Mlidme discourse,” and 

Home, swi'et inane,” <'onresse(lly excelled her. — .Leigh JIunf, 

W’l* are most happy to record the re-a[>[)carance of Miss 
M. 'Tree, alter the loiy.;' and severe illness which she has 
endured, and whii h we were afraitl would incapacitate her for 
public exertitui. Sin* came forward first in the character of 
/7c/<mu 'Twelfth .Night;” and never was that delicious part 
more tlelici<uisly acletl, 'I'he very delicacy of her appearance, 
which sccmetl to renth'r the expression of deep feeling too 
much for her frame, gave an addititmal interest and reality to 
her [icrstmifu'ation of the love .stricken maiden of Shakspeare. 
She gave tt) the part all that ethereal colouring which the 
poet’s sweet and t unning hand” lias so tenderly laid on it, 
anti whit'll is sti rarely felt amitlst the glare of the stage. Her 
Vioh was the true ideal of the poet’s thought, as that thought 
may be felt in the tinucest st>liiiule. Never wore Shakspeare’s 
wortls more linely given than the speeeh to Olivia.^ beginning 
“Make me a wilhtw cabin at thy gate,” was recited by her; 
Mrs. b»rdan miyjii h ive imparted to it more deiith of joyous 
lervtuir, but scaively stj much delicacy and (Tisj)ness. He** 
mirth ttio is the mo,i gract-fiil and maidenly which we can 
imagine. Her rich t tmlial vt)ice broke on us like the revival 
of an old :*pell in her **t»neci, which she gave with all her wonted 
feeling and iirt‘cr,i<m, until she came to the last, when her 
emotions liei ame too Nliimg for her frame, and an apology was 
ma<le for its omission. She has since warbled JXiana Vernon., 
in whit h there V im room for acting, charmingly, and both 
.sung ami at Itsl emljantingly AVwur, in “'The Harbor of Seville.” 
'Thert* never was a imtre perfect reiausontation of feminine 
vivacity mU aimiunting It) the brilliant spirits of a leader of 
fasliioii, a MUhimont, or /Wr 7 c?c///r, - “but llowing from the 
light hearletiucss of an iuteiligent and gentle girl.— 

I1S21, 

besitles posser^sing, gre.at merits as an actress, .she must bo 
considered as iieing in the very first rank ()f our female vocalists. 
Her voice is a me.U) soprano, the tones of which, csiiecially the 
lower ones, are pet uliaiiy rich and altraetive. Jler powers of 
eveculion are t onsiileraiile, though always (amsidered within 
the btumds ot t',<Mid taste, and in<lce<l we know ol no public 
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singor who is so justly guiuing gruuml in the imhlie esti- 

UKltKUl. ' lhjlr4> 


C1ku‘ 1<‘S J:inu‘s MtUhinvs. 

I So.?. 

Ifis various repivstuitatiiuis rtTtuinly wow as oriifinal and 
skilful as those nf his father IhinM’h' anti lu‘ possessed tho 
same cxteinpoiv junver ttf varyinit tluan. iVthaps had he 
adopted his present prnfessiott at that early age,* he might have 
followed sut'eessfnll) iit his father’s traek, Imt he was too long 
allowetl to (Huiteniplate the e\t ellem a* widt h he tlespaired of 
attaining, and of which lie feareil to he thongitt a servile copier. 
He (‘ontiniied tti resist every tempiatit at tt» try his fortune on 
the stage, although he hatl several t*rifts, anti was more than 
once applied to, tt) het ume .in atittr at the hVeneh theatre. 
After years of persuasitm, <»f pr.ii »t', ami em tmragement to make 
the trial, overruling t irt iimstam at om e tletermincd the 
point, and Charles appearetl uptin th*^ < dvmpit stage.- "J/n*. C 

Mr, Charles Matlunvs, wht» w.i i reti ivetl on his first appear- 
ance upon the stagt* with a hni a “t aUi-t tiniiate welettme that 
said more for his latlier’s fame than a tmaimm-nt in Westminster 
Abbey can do, has been M't nrely e .tabli .lung himself in the 
good o[mnon of all, ami creating hope , a . “.tron-.j as the wishes 
that a<*com|)any them are <'oidial. Ho telplire^, we think, no- 
thing Imt experience. 'I'herc ao* N)mpiKm , ot his novidute 
about his acting it is true ; but thru he evidently possesses that 
which cannot be taught, ami ha ; only t*» learn how best to give 
effect to it. He has a <|uii k, Mathews like appreliensiveness 
of the whimsicalities of diaia* ter, mm It v.iiirty and plasticity 
of ex[)ression, rich natural Itumnnr. ea .y manner am! seem- 
ing liveliness of dispuMtion, He lets ♦[nahties whiih when 
matured and cidtivated will remh r the whole wa'k of <Hrentric 
comedy his own domain, and he ha , ;u i omph dnucuts also that 

^ He was {U'Miiiol hy hb pan nf* t,,» iwr rhtu.h; Uva wluai he \v;e* uW 
enough to CHiuptehtMitl hi. i,«i» >)iiu| 4ihu . li.- ih**.,- rh,* uf 

architect. His fir a uiUKMiaiiiv 4. 4 o i^u! o ,0 i.«j lij** h tU pLiynl in 

auiateur performatuv^ was in i.Sav 'Ho u h** \ a -, o . # v in 

'I’lie I himpbacktHl br*. 
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Cy/<ir/{\s' jirz/it's Jlh/Zicws. 

may cnulilo him to aimiKis.s tho dass of gcntccicr” diaracters, 
as well as those uf Iu\kuI lumunir. Al^Kulfout/ily Ma^^azinc^ 1836, 

Charles Mathews has more graceful case, more untiring 
vivacity, more general t'uinprtrheusion than the very finest of 
the Tarisians. lu>r ninety-five nights he has held a hushed 
theatrt‘ in the most complete subjection to his magic art, and 
was as fresh and tbri'ibie on the last night of the course as at 
its beginning. \’et never oiu'c does he raise his voice above 
lirawing room j»itch: no reliani'e has he on silver shoe-budcles 
orslasluMi doiililrts; he wears the same i‘ont and other habili- 
ments in which he breaklasts at home or dines with a friend. 
Never onee does he juiint an epigram with a grimace, or even 
em[)hasi/A‘ a Si-ntlmciil with a slirug of his shoulders. The 
marvel is lanv the c‘tie<'t is created, for there is no outward 
sign of effort or intention. 'I'hat the effect is there is manifest 
from [lit t<» gallery ; an<l ye‘t there stands a quiet, placid, calm- 
eyed, i»U*asant luannered, meek-voiced, bald-headed, gentle- 
manly stockiu'okiM*, with respet'tablo brass-buttoned blue coat 
ami grey lrtms<‘rs, sin h as is to be seen on any day of the 
week pur'iuing his way liom St. John’s Wood or Jjrompton,^ 
aiul at tirst sight as until for theatrical representation as the 
I'onU’iiis of iui IciijuT fill* the material of an epic poem. — 

Ji/ih/:uuHhr.s Mit'iit .iNt'y 1X52. 

Without one Italf of the cstimalde qualities which Charles 
{Missesscs, liis talmits, various, brilliant, and amusing as they 
are, alway:i rouilfi- himu guest t<H) agreeable to every society to 
lie resigned wit In »ut real regret, as he is foimd to enliven and 
lie the t harm of every < ircic in whi<*h he moves; but when one 
knows, as I ilo, that 'those laleuls, delightriil us they are, con- 
stitute his Usisi merit that to those he unitos^ the kindest 
heart, the most ingi-mum.s nature, the liest principles, and 
uuvaryiug g,ood tem|HT, ami perhaps what endears hiin still 
more t<» im*, a <ldi<'a< y of .sentiment almost feminine, it is ini- 
possibii* imt to feel sad ami .sorrowful at giving him iq) even to 
a mother whose happine.ss lie lorms, JSlcssini^lofi^ to Jiff’s^ 

* 'I be <'h:u';u*ter of Mi\ AjfMe JTuwk. 

5 M t pMWrj, t'.*uuU*.s »)f Itlessiiu'hm, was bom in the county 
.,( Wn. iiMj.l U\ Sb«’ was ecIdiraU-tl fur her writings at a period 

uliru Ibr lilviur. ♦.! Mu. !,:ui«lort were prdemid to tlie podry of Keats; 
Put m{ utifiu’o li.tidlv her '‘Conversations witli bord Iiyri)n” survive. 
I'laU' iui ' u..h< ‘uor Ijrt novel, may be met with in the pages of the old 
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Jl/rs, Wttnii'r. 


A merrier man, within the limits «f heeomiiij; mirth it wo 
btt (litlicult to fitui. He was an admirahle mimic, had a n 
vellousfacilityineatchinj'peeuliaritiesttfmaimers. . 
all his comic talents, love of fnn ami frolic, Imlicrous fam 
and overllowing jjaiety of heart, he never ceased to h,. ^ 
man, anrl to a< t aiul feel like a nian vv ell liierl, well disaifw 
and well-imncipled.-. />/•. .W./W/, 1X55. 


Mrs. WunttT. 


t8o4 '185.^. 

One of the most distinijnishetl ami respected of our actress 
who has for years maint.iined her fimily hy her exertions, w. 
the other day sulijecte<l t<i the distress of ainwaring, throw 
her luisliaml, in the Insolvent Uehtors* (‘omt. It apjnan 
that for .some time she had been atllit tetl by the growth of 
most jvaiuful <lisease, in sjute of vvhi«h, while strength r 
niained, she laboured at tively in her professitm. tlompelle 
at lust to desist, the pains ttf ptiveity miyhi mu have been fe 
less sharply than the pains of su km-ss. h.td mu friends been 1 
hand m deprive them of their sim^;. The priueedinp i 
the Hebtors* fourt tlisi loscd onlv tinlh. that ctuite home to u 
all. They told us that an intdlci tual .iml high -.pirited womai 
hatl supportetl herself ami her t luhlren by l.ibtuum.s exatioi 
in the highest ilepartnient tif ttr.imatic art th.u hy the tank 
growth of a terrible ilisease -.he h.id been t heckeil in hei 
career-aiul that this tleprivetl lu-r of the means of fulfillmt 
the moderate aiul reasonable eng.tgcments tormed in day* w 
health. All that it lohl us imue th.m th.it, was of the Hm ati 
symiKithies .avv-ukened by the r ase. VVe r atmol say of *udia 
reverse tliat it suggests r harity using the worrl in its cold 
morlern .sense -hut it arouses symp.tihtes, and it enables those 
who stand alKuit to rdaim a privilege ot ministering by kind 
otfiees to a nirist saere«l grief. Kind oifues, thus done in 
secret, have, through the iin estig iti.. II m the Insolvent Court, 
been forced into publicity. We should mu spc.tk of them if 
we had not lieen made to see tli.it there w.e, om* gentle hand 

reviev^, but they seem ti, buve Ihtm uiilleit i.i(tie, .c, Oiliitfes due to the 
iK*auttfttl wouuin» ttn* I'runl i thf sriNh-ti ffta'fti't, ihiux fu ttift 

UUthor ;uui the wit. Sin* *lirl itt |H.|9 }.ji, 
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^ I among tliose ready to smooth the pillow of the sinking actress, 

S which Englishmen arc always proud to recognise, and never 
^ ! yet have found stretched out for any evil work. Not onlv 
' have fellow artists giitliered around Mrs. Warner, but some 
* j others, who, as the world knows, are never absent when 
f j a kind word is to be said or a kindly act done, and by accident 
I the Queen’s name slipped into the narrative. Among other 
indications of the great respect in which the sick lady is held, it 
' appeared that her Majesty had not been content with simply sub- 
scribing towards the sui)port required by Mrs. Warner’s family, 
now that its prop fails, but that, having learnt the importance 
j of carriage exerci^^ to the patient, with a woman’s delicacy, at 
I once found the kindest way to render service by herself hiring 
I a carriage, whic'h she has caused, and causes still to be placed 
j daily at NIrs, Warner’s <lis[)osaL Her Majesty makes few state 
j visits to the theatres : <'hance has disclosed, however, how 
I the actor’s art may be more surely honoured by a courtesy 
] more womanly, an<l ([uite as royal. — 7 /ty//y Morky^ 

Hllciv 'Free (Mrs. Charles Kean). 

j8os. 

I! 

I Mrs. Charles Kean, better known by her maiden name of 
I Kllen Tree, is a native of the south of Ireland, and was born 
I in December, 1805, She first appeared in public at Covent 

I ( Jarden Theatre as Olivia^ in “'rwelfth Night,” performed for 

the benefit of her sister. .... Miss Ellen Tree next acted in 
Kdinburgh and bath, obtaining subsequently an engagement 
at Drury Lane Theatre, her first part being Violante/in^^HYit 
Wonder.” In 1829 .she transferred her services to Covent 
; (kirdcn, and ai)peare<l in her first tragic part, in Miss Kemble’s 
play of i'Vaiu'i.s I,” Her success induced her, on the 
occasion of her benefit, to a.ssume the part of Itomeo to the 

yti/ki oi Miss Kemble lu 1842 she married Mr. C. 

I Kean.— /s, IVal/ord, 

She has not the vocal power of Miss M. Tree, nor that 
peculiar crispness of tone and delicacy of style which enabled 
her almost to hint how the women of Shakspeare should be 
])laye(l, but she is much handsomer, and is better adapted 
hotli by figure and manner to represent the heroines of comedy. 
It has been her misfortune to appen.r at the commencement of 
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the season wIk'U the cuinpuny was ineoinploUsainl when thej 
was occasion for her services in a greater range ut' parts tha 
she is as yet prepared to ft I L She has i»layed successivel 
llohwft\ LHitht Ihtni\\ A*iW/» Ahhht Mandnnh 

Lady Tt'azlt\ and ‘/Iwr* S/ton\ risking fearful chUIs in evet 
trial, and, of coursts with unetpial sin tvss, hut exhibiting in a 
good sense, feeling, anti taste, ( )t these -we think A ihk 

AAx;/^47^///c— whieli is an excellent picture of the hoyclc 
softened by the la<ly--the best, and lu-r /aJv Ttazk coi 
siderably the worst. Her A‘4e/r*, giai t tiil, uupresumiiv 
and feeble, gave no reastm to believe tliat tragtaly will ever f 
lier forft\ but afforded assurance that she will bcaiuifuli 
express the inihier sorrows <4* the sciUiincutul drama.- 
Taifourdy 

Sninurl 

I%Si ft, 

Such a piece of acting as Mr. l‘hclps* prc'.enliuc’nt of fame 
is rarely seeit on tlu* stage. His « ounnatnl nt the St nt(Ji llialct 
is wonderful in an Kngbslunau ; his walk, his look, hi 
attitude, an* as palpable iiitiicaiinn i <4 1 harai tci as the langiiag 
he emtjltiy.s. 'Inhere is not a turn “f hi * nnuuh t»r a leer of hi 
eye that is not iti hartiuitiy with the general ttesign. Hi 
pride, terror, abasetnenl, doubt. tninn}4i, and iin.il tlespair, ar 
all given with a inarvcllous ver ..itiliiv, with h \t t never irenchc 
on the identity of the actor's uvainm ; but iuinhis are her 
and there added, some to suti^ ig .MUie i»t darken, till th 
whole is like a Dutcli jiiitnie, laln.iiMudy minnii* in all it 
(letails, and perlecl as a tinidud wIimIc, As an exhibition ti 
how one great performer c.ur uufy a wli.*le pl.iv, in spite of al 
drawbacks, we prommm ethe .u ting *4 Mr. I'belps in somi 
respects without a parallel on tlie noMlein stage, in ilu* 
old comedy of the '* Man of the Woilir* he i > m* les, remark 
able in his delineation »»f /V» Hi 

power over the Scot< h ac< ent i . tic* .one, .onl it i . only a les' 
jjowerful performance from the ihaiatter it .elt being ks; 
diversified and the tragh' element beuig altogetiu r omitted.- 
IdackwimPs 1 ^ 5 ^. 

Mr. Phelps has o( late year * b«'en the pei , 1*11 iior of abou 


* Jjimen V I, 
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thirty of the t'haractors of Shukspeare. G reat men or small, heroes 
or cowards, saj^os or simpletons, sensual or spiritual men, he 
has taken all as cl»arae.ters that Shakspeare painted, studied 
them luiiuitely, anti cnibodied each in what ho thinks to be a 
true Shaks[)earian Ibnn. Bottom the Weaver, Brutus, Falstaff, 
Maekth, Christo/>her S/\\ are characters assumed by the same 
man, not to display some special power in the actor, but the 
range of power in tlu‘ poet to whose illustration he devotes 
himself. Chun I tragetliau as he is, 1 suppose that it is in a 
sort of comedy, vaguely to he defined as dry and intellectual, 
but in his liamls always most diverting, that Mr. Phelps finds 
the bent of his genius as an actor to be the most iavoured. Thus 
in Ma/votio he wouh I appear to have a jiart pretty exactly suited 
to his humour, none the less so because there is perhaps no 
charaider in which he is himself lost sight of so completely — 
substance vanishes, ami shadow lives. Other Malvolios, seen 
by the playgoers of this generation, have been more fantastical, 
and caused more laughter although this one (of Phelps) 
causes nuicli hut the im[)ression made hy them has been less 
deep, 1‘evv who have seen, or may see, at Sadler’s Wells the 
Spauishdooking stewanl of Couutess Othua, and laughed at 
the rise and fall of his ehateau en Fs/>a^e:ve, will forget him 
speedily. Like a iiuaint portrait, in which there are master- 
strokes, his figure may thvell in the mind for years. — // 
Mortey, 

'Ihe holding <'haraeterisli<*s of Mr. Phelps’s acting are a 
careful regard to tin* anti(|uanan rcMiuireinents of the part, a 
scruimhuis adln-ivnc.e to the meaning of the author, and a fine 
elocution, lie is hardly less tlislinguished as a (miedian than 
as a tragedian, ami his rendering of the part of Bottom, in the 
“ Midsilmmcr s Night’s Dream,” is entitled to high encomium. 
-“ /f. Wa/Jor*L 

Thomas Rice. 

1808-1H60. 

A few years ago 'riiomas D. Rice, now the famous negro 
Cfiinedian, was an actor in a western American theatre, and 
though he did some things cleverly, he was partuuilarly remark- 
able for imthing hut being the hestdressed nian in the com- 
An original piece was got u[> in which Rice was ]>er- 
suaded to <lo the diaracter of a negro, much against his will. 
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He consented only luulor the stiiuilatlon that he should have ^ 
permission to introtUu-e a siuig of his own. Rico was f 

foml of ridini(, and frotiuontly visitetl a stable in town where 
there was a very droll negrt) ostler, who useil to dance gro- ^ 
tescpiely and sing oUl fragments t»f a M»ng about one Jim Crow. 
Very little ditfieulty was tuiuul in transtorniing the ostler into a 
tutor, and in half an hiuir Ritv was master u( the symphony, 
melody, and all the stej^s, wools, and (IndUay of the famous 
Jim Crow. 'l‘he evening fi»r the i/f/W t>f tlie new play came ; 
on, and never did Remble ov 'Tahiui study more intensely over 
the effect of costume than <lid Ri<a* in dressing for his negro 
part on this occasion. He had easily e<mtrivetl to throw 
together a few verses with witty hu al allusions, and io heighten 
the extravagam'e of the dance to its greatest e\tent of grtUesque 
absurdity. The play <'t»iatm*m'ed» ami weitt on, dragging 
heavily and lamely, Rice liiinself failing to stir up the drowsy 
audience with his clumsilv written negro part, until the third 
act, when the song came in ; bitter < omlemnation was lowering 
ominously over the piece, ami the actors lunl alreatly pronounced 
it a dea<l failure, when the hitherto ruUuit ami gloomy green- 
room was startled by a timmltuous oiuml ot cheers breaking 
out suddenly ‘da front.” “ V\ h.it < an that be ?" saul the manager, 
])ricking up his ears. Another verse of the song was sung, with 
the extravagant <lani iug aiH tnnpamnu'm, and the house shook 
with still more vhdeui applause, U b.u o that:*’* said the 
manager: “wlufson the stage ** Rice is singing a negro 
song,” was the re[dy. *M)h, th.ii’s it, is it i*" sai«t the manager, 
who was a stieklcr for the “legitimate,” ami com lnded that an j 
audience which could applaml sm h a thing wtmUl be just a.s [ 
likely to hiss it the next immteni. lint the new song <‘ontiimcd ! 
to call <Iown e.Kpressions tif pU asurc dial l onhl not by any | 
means be mistaken, and at its t om lu atm the manager bounced 
out of the green rtiom ami <li»wn t<» I*. S., to listen to 
the loudest encore he ever heanl in his theatre, 'riie play 
was announced again, but after two or three jepresetttations it 
was disc'overeil that the song w.is all the amliem e wanted, and 
so yim Crm emerged triimiplunt frtitn the ashes of a tlammd 
play to tlcliglit Kuropt* ami Amen* a. t(h\tith\ii Aiu^hta, 
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Walter Lacy. 

IS09. 

I conimencetl my country \york in tlic chill capital of Scot- 
land, as a tyro uiulor the mighty Murray, at the old Theatre 
Koyal, JCdinbiirgh. My first performance was as the Count 
ilontalban in “'rhe Honeymoon.” I ne.Mt entered upon such 
dull “ walking-gentleman” work as Cafifain Thoniton, and the 
Squire in the “ Rent Day,” enlivening my labour by such 
exciting sport as offering my hand to the iirincipal dansciisc, 
who declined me with thanks, being already engaged to a pro- 
vincial low c'omedian, who, in after times, played Sir Harry to 
luy i.ord lhiht\ in London a circumstaiu^e that strongly 
recalled my passion for his pretty-footed fairy wife. Hard 
work, at a guinea a week, under .\leKander in (Jlasgow, left me 
no time for .sighing, except over the appalling study averaging 
500 line's a day, ami 1000 for Simday.s, when my daily oatmeal 
was varied by a chop or a small steak. I was to open in 
J/oraiu\ and ( \tphtiu Man/y in “ Honest i’hicvcs but Alex- 
ander said, You see, Mr. Lacy, the man Phelps has not arrived 
from r>ublin, and if you will study Laertes^ yoifll find him 
better than Hamiei at half-price.” Mr. Vandenhoff instructed 
uu* in the icn< iug. My salary wa.s advanced on the following 
sca.sou, half a crown. Lor this I was su[)poscd to sing tenor; 
1 ml the truth was, Alexander .sang at the wing, and I made 
fai l's on the stage. I remember on the morning of rehearsal, 
wlicu the I lie was given for the duel, 'fhoiigh you leave me 
now in sorn»\v,’’ the LoiuUm star” who playeil Piami Vernon^ 
exckiiuitsi, looking at me, “ Are you not going to rehearse, .sir?” 
to which Alesamii-r replied with a grin, You’ll find him in his 
[ilaccal night, ma’am.” I was heartily glad, when, on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Pnwi r, who jiraised my Tom Shnffklou^ I came 
away to chcertnl (‘iu-'.ier, via Liverpool, and .sUidicd the part of 
Sir Thomas ( 'ujfora, 1 et liniiu' t»n a green bank, oiUhe Racecourse, 
betting half < ruwns with a i umjumion on llio strength of thirty 
.shillings a vverk :.alaiy. I played three years in iaverpool and 
Manchester, and generally in four liglil pieces; in the latter 
vity on the Salindays of the Liverpool .sea.sons. I sometimes 
/eniained behind to play LT’or^^e Itarnioell^ and Lord Ji a stinys 
in Jane Shore” llu' same night ; or lUue /hard, mounted on 
the gr al i'h-plmnl /utja/t from the /uologii al (lardeus. 'The 
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juri nu‘ in a u8 :i li-ht <’»>nuMlum was 

C V/(7v;v/ in “ I'lu* Stowanl,’* iVniu I lt»lt'rt)tVs De- 

scrtcnl I>auj;lUi‘is.‘' My work in l.niulnu was at the 

Priivcoss s, ulu*ri*, in Mr. M.nhloss tiiuv’, I i^tti*n plavcn I twenty- 
four parts a wa'i k, MSt h as tlu- in Ani^cI of the 

Aitir/’ ('4/;/a.v in “Ihr I iitlv 1 H*vii;\///nvy 

//Ytf \ anil AV;//;.v' it\ titi* “< tiiliboway Italians.” < )n (mo OTOsion 
a laughable ineiiUmt maainvil. A p.nty of < biblmvvays in the 
pit box bi't anu* siuKhmly sti evritial at wit tiossing my scalping 
Oxberry* as the riitg tniU-il ti»aivr <4' tin* Inu kwonds/* that 
uttering a war whoop, they ptvp.ueil to make a rush for the 
stage, but seeing me take rlu- low t oiutaliaibs wig aft* only^ 
they all burst into peal alter peal of lan.;hter. With Charles 
Kean, I started a teatn of tUwv iy., puiginal) in the 

“ I’riina I>nima.“ m ilw ‘’(‘m aian brothers,” 

and .///;«/ in a “Roland tor an (divert and ran 
them three moutlis. These were brilliantly contrasted charac- 
ters, affording spleiulul opportunity ba* an artist to establish 
hiiiiHclf. i H' such an opportunity the %evetity i»f my early train- 
ing, and the various espetiem e of mv career, enabled me to 
take full advantage, 'bhe author wa » to have ridden tlie middle 
luu’se, l)Ut owing to a thficieiue with tlu* numa uuuent, my 
name was put in the <a.t at three d iv fu»tue. hortunatelv 
I rememliered being in a theatre m ban . in l .ouis bhilippe’s 
time (where I observed Ihiui pon* i« aoit in a Nid*' box), when a 
man entered tlie parlerie witlt Imr and beard bku k as night, 
the hair cut close to tlie .skull. I at out r »,.nd to myself, “If 
ever I play a hrem hman, .h.dl br the head.” It was odd 
that author, at tor, and model *,ln»uld cmuic together ! ! ordered 
the wig ; wrote to Angelo, who, wnh ; i»<mpt kindness came up 
from brighton to IiK «hainl*rr * in (‘noon Stirrt, wiiere, after 
\vc had (list usst'd a brief him hei.n, we i^ok ott our ci»ats, and 
in two lunirs I was able to uia ter the ♦ * .ml *.0 w ith rapiers. After 
the first act of tiu: “ brima UMiuia.” f'h.ule , Kean t ame to my 
dressing rtiorn to t tuigraiulati^ me on tny “ make up” and act- 
ing in Rotthk: ami at ilu’ i i.te In .eui ot tlje “ ( 'ur a» an lirtHhera** 
I was cheered I »y the whole lii»ii .e. Uie m um a*r and mana- 
geress were delighted, and Mr. l’a*,le p, ni.ud » .one on the stage 
with the late Uouglas jcuuld n* i ..in)4nM ni loe the “ origi- 
uality and finish of my iuiuig.” Next meaning, C'harles 
Mathews ami Madame \^* ari . c.db d lu ' t * tb> n earriage in 
the middle of Regent Street, and he.utdy t ongraivdatcd me, 
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Charles ^TnUiews saying, “ If that isn^t a Frenchman, I doiVt 
know what is.” ISly niake-up hit the house, and was the key- 
note of tlio new rendering of the part. I returned to the 
Princ'css’s 'I'healro atttjr lhi.s to play Chafaiu Renaud^ when Mr. 
Vining prodnred ^“'rhe Corsican ]lrothers” at the command 
of the Prince of Wales, and about the same time I played, with 
Charles Mathews and Sothetn, in a morning performance at 
the Hay market before the Prince and Princess of Wales, my 
old part of Alfred Jlr^hjlyer. 1 engaged for two years at the 
St. Jaiuc.s's'rheatro, acting Charles eighty nights; after 

which I pla}'eil in a piece of Mr, Boucicault’s, “ After Dark,” 
for a couple of hundrcul nights, as Belibr^ham^ a man about 
town, and two special engagements for Mcrcuiio at the 
I.yeeuin. My last engagement was at the Globe Theatre, 
playing Pepinelli in Marco Spada,” and Citizen Sangfroid 
in Delicate Ground.” I have now no immediate prospect 
beyond my pu[»ils and classes at the Royal Academy of Music, 
where I have been for .some years Professor of Elocution. — 
Walter Laey^ 

Charles Kemble’s Hamlet was fine in conception, but in- 
ferior in execution to his hrother’.s. But his Mermtio I In 
that he spoke, walked, looked, fought, and died like a gen- 
tleman, as Walter r.a<'y does, his worthy successor, but not 
imitaPn* in this part. — Doran, 

Mr. WaltiT I.acy has great breadth and mellowness of man- 
ner, a strong relisli anti deep feeling for character. — Douglas 
yerrold. 

Mr. \ Valter L;u*y’s Don Sallusle is as perfect a piece of stage 
representation tjf the coldblooded, .self-possessed demon of the 
scene, as the imagination of the spectators, wrought up to the 
iiighe.sl pil<*h by tlie vivid portraiture of Victor Hugo, can con- 
ceive. 'flu* rigiti muscle, the fi.xetl eye, the calm, hollow 
voice, tlie imperlur!>al)Ie face, and the withering sneer, em- 
bodied all the salient points of the fiend who x>lots a scene 
of vengeance distinguished amongst dramatic scenes for its 
heartless atrot-ity. Mr. {.acynever for a moment loses sight 
of his t)bject ; his .soul is in it- you see it in the turn of his 
eye, the curl of his lip, tile movement of his hand.s, and in that 


^ Krt)m it chai.uaffistii! letter to the Kdilor. I’lic einiuent actor enhances 
thr v:il«« iif his comitiuuiciUiiJU by sauctioaing its nuiJcarancc in print.— 
Vak 
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pitiless voice which runs to the heart like a holt of ice.-* 
Jt />W/. 

Our most accomt»lishctl living rc[»rc.scutativc of elegant 
comcily. IhstnonJ kwitL 

'J'he lotii/istone of Mr. l^icy is a very good performance 
cpiaiat, .sagacious, ami f»mtastic\ witluuu being at all over 
strained. We have seen 'rouchstiines who were much coarser, 
but very few who were so natural— /»\/y4* JitnumL 

Miss I'aany Kcntblr (Mrs. lUitIcr), 

i8i I. 

In the aniuutneement that on the opening night (of Covent 
Crardon Theatre, Mi**' Fanny Kemble would present 

herself as y u/irty tliat Imr imulier woultl reapjH'ar in the partol 
Liiiiy and that her lather wonhl embody for the first 

time that delighthd creatina there was ahundani 

interest to ensure a full* te .pei table, and evt ited audience. 
The first act did not ( lose till .ill fe.ns of Miss Kemblc’ssuccesj 
had been dispelled ; the looks ot evety spet tutor t‘onveyed that 
he was electrified by the intluciu e of new tried genius, and was 
collecting emotions in silem e, as lie watt bed its development 
to swell its triumph with fresh at t Itmaiions. Ft^r our own part! 
the illusion that she was .'**halspe.ne's own Juliet came sc 
speedily upon us as to suspeml the pt»wet ot spet ifu* criticism. 
We compared her with all tho gii-at a« we had seen, and 

it i.s .singular that Mrs. Jonlan w.ts the (tne sin* brought backtc 
our memory. Her head K imbly ftfiiued ami admirably placed 
on her shoulders, her brow r. oNpausive atol shaded hyver) 
dark hair, her eyes are full of a '-.ilted s«»nl, .md her features art 
significant of intelks t to a vvty esit.undinat v degree. Thougli 
scarcely reaching the miiltlie heii'bt, she i . tnu ly proportioned, 
and she moves with sm h dignity ami tlet i .mn that it is only or 
recollectiim that we dUovet .h** i > nut t.tll In boldness and 
dignity she umpieslionably appioailu** nuiie nearly to Mrs. 
Suldons than any actress of om time e\e* pling Fasta.— Ate 
MontMy Afiixttzmry tSjtj. 

Kmcrging suddenly, not fiom the gloom but the shade, thii 
gifted young creature i.tme bath ui a lime at ont e trying and 
propitious, and gratulatingaeilaim aro .i- wUm In a ** her fulgeni 
head, atardmght, af»pe;ire(l,** she -Jo.vu d r»n hei fiiHt night thai 

he was worthy of her littea^je, and ifc toe le ami s of hei 
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Miss Faimy Kemble* 

intellectual countenance silently spoke her relationship to the 
Siddons. She established herself at once by the unanimous 
consent of the best judges, as well as by the award of 
the public, in the highest order. — Black'iOOOiV s Magazuie, 
1832. 

Has Miss Kemble, or has she not, in tragedy, genius ? Her 
attitudes, her whole personal demeanour, are beautiful. They 
are uniformly appropriate to the character and the situation, 
and in exquisite appropriateness lies beauty. But not only are 
Miss Kemble’s attitudes — I use that term to express her entire 
action — ^her appearance, her apparition, beautiful, they are also 
classical — that is to say, the spirit of art breathes in and over 
the spirit of nature ; and thus she often stands^ before our eyes 
with all the glowing warmth of a living woman, inspired by some 
strong passion of love or hate, idealized into a speaking statue, 
in which the “ divine rage ” is tempered and subdued dowm to 
the equable and permanent level of legitimate emotion. Miss 
.Kemble is a girl of genius, and well entitled to stand — not 
assuredly on the pedestal side by side with the Siddons, with 
their heads at the same altitude, and shining in the same lustrous 
line of Immortals — but on a humbler seat along with the inspired, 
from which no living actress may displace her, but which she 
herself will leave ere long, rising surely and not slowly from 
one place of honour to another, till in the consummation of her 
skill and in the maturity of her powers she shall place herself 
at last — listen all ye men to me, a prophet — I will not dare to 
say how near or how far below the Siddons, for she — -be it 
known to all men — is unapproachable in her sphere ; but in the 
same constellation, consisting of not many stars, but those how 
bright ! of which Sarah will ever be the central light— Professor 
Wilson's “ Nodes AnihrosiancB^' No. 51. 

‘ June 17th, 1830.— Went last night to theatre, and saw Miss 
Fanny Kemble’s Isabella, which was a most creditable per- 
formance. It has much of the genius of Mrs. Siddons, her 
aunt. She wants her beautiful countenance, her fine form, and 
her matchless dignity of step and manner. On the other hand, 
Miss Kemble has very expressive though not regular features, 
and, what is worth it all, great energy mingled with and chastened 
by correct taste . — Sir W. Scott 

Fanny K.’s acting clever, but not touching, at least to me. 
Was unmoved enough during the pathetic parts to look around 
the house, and saw but few (indeed, 7 io) symptoms of weeping. 

T) .0 



C/tarifi's ICt'iUl. 
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()ni‘ huly was nsin- ;i haiulki-n-jiiff inn>t plentifully, but I found 
it was Ibr a t ohl in the lieatl.^ — ‘i\ 

Charlts Ivfun, 

l,Su iSfiS. 

His 7e:il (ov his prefe^.'^inn, aiiuauiiiny altiuwt to entluusmm, 
has led hitu to [»r(»vf that the lluatre t an be made not a mere 
vehicle for frivohuis amusements t*t* wljat is worse, dissipation* 
but that it may lu* ereated iutt> a e.iy, antic instrument of educa- 
tion for the iustiuetioii of the yinitc4. aiul editicatum as well as 
instruction of those of maturer ai;e, ///c Duke of 

Xini*v\l:stU\ 

We have to huik t<» Mr. Kean a^ one who lias laboured in a 
noble ami holy eauie, in eudc.otuniny to di -sot iate the noble 
pursuits of the drama fnuu eleim nts that « cmld be thought to 
partake of moral ami soeial < »»ntamiii:itjon. \\\ /f. iUadstmie^ 

Mr. Charles Kean when once plavin,* Hufutni at New 
Orleans, oljserved, as he wa . %eatcii on the tlutuie, and the cur- 
tain was rising, that his unble ju ris wore their hats or caps in 
his presence. With his trumheim in hi * hp . he ( untrived a 
stage whispi i; w‘hi« h sai«l, ** I'.ike «‘ft vout h.it . ; V4«u are in the 
jifesenee of v<iur kitie,,’* **And witU i«t that ■/' roared high- 
reai'hing nutkiuglMin. lookm ■, o^nnd at the audicuee, and 
smacking his ow n » ap tic.htt r on h; . « n« uhc.pci t head ; *'\vluit 
of that? I guess we know noihm.' of kin ;, m lids < ountry,” 
d’he citizens <if New* < uh .ms wen* in lapuue i, and the king 
sat corrccicil. /h\ />♦•/*//% 

I lere is a gentleman wh«i h:i ; thii\rii t o I.* voud Ids tlcscrts^ 
wlio by a si’i'ies ot Im kv a* * ifhait , aitd -.kihtd matneuvrcs has 
risen to a most prondneut poaiiMn, ami vCnun the wtuitl may 
gtaierally, iherefnn*, b<* di.ptoed to a* » cpi a * .1 type of artors 
lit the higher tndiT. Not t ontmi with tiie lone ami fortune 
which have not always tallen t*» tUo ha r\> n ot nm|ucsiionnhle 
histrionic getiius, lie thru*!* him^‘ h on thr public through the 
iigem y ot one ot Ids own otiu jai and bv lo^ inouth proi laims 
liimseU and his wile as the ituot lattrd braiiv;* who have ever 

Adorned the Hriti .h stage' Ihir he Icr. over *hot the mark. 

He has written his own condemnation. 'I In' de\trtous manager 
and the conceiteii <’gnti a will heiiertorth ta hje.e the t:kver 
actor. . • , , A nature ,su sclfen ;ro . ad, and an intellect so 
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narrow as are here repivsentod, could never expand to the pro- 
portions ot' an 0 //i('//t> or a JAniu'/fiy or grasp the wide domain 
of poetic beauty w^udi Is enclosed in a “ Midsummer Night’s 
l)rcam” or the '‘Tempest.’* — Magazi/ie, 1859. 

Mr. Kean has great merits, (piick appreciation, sound intelli- 
gence, and <u'easionally a burst of something which, if it is not 
genius, is descriluiljlc by no other word. But he is certainly 
mistaken in relying so nuu'h on the resources of the costumier 
and the jiainter. lUaikioooir s Maj^azlnc^ 1852. 

Ills ('laim to originality is not founded on the gorgeousness 
of the spedaele which he has placed liefore the footlights ; . . . . 
he claims the praise of historical accuracy. It will be remem- 
bered how, in the playliill of his “Maci)eth” — a curiosity in its 
way he <'ited the authority of Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, Strabo, 
Xiphilin, Snorre, Du C ’angc, and the Kyrhiggia vSaga (not bad for 
aplaylnli, the ICyrbiggia Saga!) Thb magnifying of historical 
truth, this drifting from the open and trackless sea of fiction to 
the icrrujimni aiul unalterable landmarks of fact — a strong ten- 
dency tt» realism, is the chief characteristic of Mr. Kean’s 
numagement. .\nd it is (observable not merely in his mode of 
placing a drama Ui)ou the stage, but in his own style of acting. 

1850. 


Alhcrt Smith. 


18 if) i860. 

Alloert Smilirs Ascent of Monl Blanc is the l)cst specimen 

of a class of entertaimuenls that are now very poijulan perhaps 

the most p(»piilar of all, and which when further and duly 
developed promise to rival the present theatres. Mr. Albert 
Smith goes to Mont Blmu*, retura.s, gets Mr. Beverley to paint 
the scenes through which he travelled, and enlivens those 
sc'enes by the description and impensonation of what he saw 
and heard. W’e havt? no doubt that Mr. Siuitli’s entertainment 
is far more amusing, far more intellectual, and ton thousand 
times more artistie. than anything of the kind which England 
could furnish in the thirleenlh or fourteenth century ; and he will 
not resent tlu‘ compa rison if we say that he reminds us of the holy 
])almers and pilgrims who, in those crusading centuries, retiirn(;( I 
from I’alcstiru*, ami with the aid of rude pictures— “ the City of 
Jcriusalem, with tuwens and j>innaclc.s — Old Tol)ye’.s House — a 

l) u ^ 
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A/fierf Smif/i. 


In rtiKimont with a 1 } ry eh ud and a <\mh\c clniul ’•—attemptc 
ill inirarlc piays atul mysteries to convey an idea of the scen( 
they themselves hatl witnessed in the Holy I Md.- --M/ackw(H^d 
1856. 

A man of c<»nsiderahle c<miic talent* a humorist* an exceller 
miinie* (jtiiek of |»erce|aitm and t t.m|irehen.siim, apt to see thim 
in a hulieroiis spri:4htly ami animatetl in conversation, 5 
a writer possessing much fatiUtyiu <'mup«isititm ; hut he wti 
known also as a kitul hearted |»erstm,atie\cellent son ami lirothe; 
possessing sterling <[ualities seldom fomul in those who pas 
in society for humorists ami jest makers.— /an/v 

Whether in stuaety or on the summit of Mont Hlanc, in 
monster halhmn, the t olumns of /-fm/t, or in the com|>aii 
of the ** Marchioness of lliinvilliers,*^ ^ hristopher Tadpole, 
or of “A (Jent About 'riwvn,”* Mr. Alliert Smith is equall 
amusing. He is the son t»f a gem tal medit al praetitioner a 
('hert.sey, atul was intemhal ft*r the metlual profe.ssion. E 
studied metlicine in London and in Laris, and ahamloned hi 
profession ahtnit Un that ot hieralure. He wa.s one 0 
the Original coutril»uit»ts to ami fur sume time om 

of its prim ipal managers. iiadw cir< umstanees, and lesi 
necessity to struggle with the wtuUl in very early life, migh 
perhaps have given his talent ; a heller Hiame to ri[wn am 
turn to a gootl ac<a»unt, ami have atiurtled them a higher direc 
tion. — /h\ MiuUi'a, 

Mr. Smith has gre.it alulity, a gn»ul ready sense of fun. 
ahumlant ptiwer as a minm . w dlmgnev. to Njare no personai 
exertion cm the perfecting i»f his entenamment, ami a greal 
deal of the most set vii cable t.ni. He tell . Ins stories always 
with good taste, ohirmling iu»ne of lus jukes, gootl or Iml, but 
leaving all to find their frtemls out Un tlieni'ielves. He breaks 
off every song and every slury a lull tnmuie heli»re there 18 any 
])ossiUility of any tme hegimiing tu dunk that it is tedious, 
And he continues till tvvo htnus ami a halt wnti an entertain- 
nient during which he is im e’*’..mtty hettitv his aut hence, some- 
times grave, hut < hietly provoking nmtlg vvidumt leaving at the 
eml the rccullet lion of one ill humono d vvuol, <»r of a syllable 
that could be (amstrued into undue egutrau or impertmence.— 
J/. AUrky, 

’ Allvert Smtdui imit.uiun <«f Imkri, ; lu hu m.vrti wm painful enough. 
The grcjit iinvdi a hatiUy tdiiihot ihr ulmn UiMU ».! la > >0 upU -;tHdiik| 
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Henry Russell. 
x8i6. 

It is not as a singer that Rus.scll will be spoken of by pos- 
terity. It is as a song-writer that his great reputation has been 
achieved ; and, as conspicuous among the greatest song-writers 
of CJreat Britain, he will be remembered and written of. Of 
Russell can be said what cannot be said of any other English 
composer, Dibdiu not excepted : that of his innumeral3le com- 
positions— several hundreds, I believe — a fuller measure than 
half keeps a permanent hold ui>on the memories of Englishmen. 
Many of his melodies, undisguised by awkward mocliiications, 
are being sung on all sides under other names. But there are 
certain strong and impressive songs of his which even the music- 
hall composer has not been able to summon imj)udence enough 
to touch, an<l whi<‘h stand forth conspicuously among the most 
glorious and inspiriting melodies ever penned. I'ake “Cheer 
Boys, ('hcer I” “.V Life on the Ocean Wave 1” “There^s a 
(Jood 'rime C'oming, Boys !” “Britannia, tlic Pride of the Ocean, 
“'I’he Ivy Oreen/’ “Woodman, Spare that Tree,” — take, in 
short, the most popular songs you know — ten to one if the best 
of them are noi Russeirs. ilow much ICnglish music is in- 
debted to Russell will be toUl by some future historian of the 
art ; lu* will .sec that he took the very highest view of song- 
writing, that lu‘ pro[K‘rly estimated its capacities as a vehicle, 
whilst he illu.strated those capacities by his genius, when he 
])rotluced compositions which at once sweeten whilst they 
inspire' -whii'h ennoble whilst they impel — which suggest the 
highest ends whilst they urge their achievement. By music 
Russell acrcclcratcd and jicrhaps confirmed the strong re- 
pugnance to slavery in the United States — by mu.sic he helped 
forward the great movement of emigration from this country — 
by music, he [jreac.hed hope, patience, endurance, to the toiling 
cla.sses--to those who had been addre.sscd hitherto too largely 

$i) oxpn-v;c<l Whoii HtMiry Kusst‘11 was in the height of his popularity, a 
per-son namctl Henry Smith went about llic eoiiniry, giving out tint he 
was the coiupo.cr of “Clicer, Buys, ('hecr,” ** I’m AHoat,” &c. Mr. 
Kussdl was complaining of this to Mr. Dickens one night at the Lyceum 
'riieatre, whi’U Dickens exclaimed, “Never luinvl, Ku>sellj every man 
litt.s hi'. Sn»iih.“ 



IliHrv A\vyv,// 


.i:>6 

from the Senate, the Jnstiee scat, auil the Ehuisc of Corrcctio 
Wo arc lunv in au ciHu-h itf somimcntal mnsit* ; wv inaychoo 
between nuiiuliin tunes set to ntu’veless veise aiul the vuk 
<*att^hes of the music tavern, ‘rhis e|Hu h will pass, 
thing else passes tluit is uiua»mmonly bad, though the tai 
may linger a little alter. ‘The tratlnicmal Kitgli.sh love of wh 
is irue aiul healthy in ait will iva...iat ii.^elf, and foremo 
uniting those to whom a .oveet and wlu‘lc^oine taste svill turn: 
the most honest and uu‘.U nu ltnluai . tit e quisittirs hy song of tl 
luiliunal eliaraeter, w ill be llcmy Rus u U .^ — M mm 

iMr. Russell is one tif the < omparatiu-lv small number < 
miisieiiius who have lottkeil utMin liuir ait as the tvviu%siHter i 
poetry, and have euhivateil it at t iiulmgly, 'pihs lemJeiu 
appears U» have guidetl him in the duet iu*ii tif his studies, an 
Icil to ail the produetituis of lu% genius, His earliest instrut 
tlons were received tituu a N»»tuul Kuglish musician, Mr, 1 
King, the celebrauulglee ituoposer, and In* aib.seipieiu studii 
were pursuetl in Italy. U wa. in the \t.* al m hot»l of Italy tht 
he acipllred the gih, so gem lal auit»ng the MUgel's of tlvf 
nation, auil so rare auutjc; t.t that t h ai and emplmti 
elot ulion whit h t ‘intiibuie . mutii to the tn»pu v*ive ett’ectc 
hi.s pedt»niKUu c. , . . , 'I he mam of lussuttessis t 

be fonml in Iiis stmgs. lb- )ia» a m.inly lat* Uei t as well as , 
poetical spirit, ami ile.pj.c, the n tmby paml*) \eise.s whid 
serve as hiod for the mtisM ian . ‘tl tbcijay. .... His power 
a.s a singer are akin to hi i tpiahur , a * a * «»mpt* a t . {'hey an 
founded on a masculine mi%lUti anti a pme taste. He i: 
gifted by naluic with a line \t»i. ^ in b, mrlh.n, ami .vilfidenth 
ilexilile lor every pin piise t*l ev* iutnat, lait he tuwermake: 
u display ol its .strength ot u , avci im- . i. He n a-HitaH tlu 
organ with whit h lie thatuu a;^ i'.n ni mu -n a* tlieiueatii 
wliercl))* lie heightiu ; the espia..n»n ot b* auuml ami iifiectin|i 
poetry, I his is the sciicl t»t Ru * a* IT . goat an i ess as a Htnger. 
ilc siiigs to the miiul ami to the lu ait, as well as to the ear oi 
his audience. - //tii^i/r/A 

His .songs will live ftir evt i.* y*v/ch/’'» .SVhv.V^n; 

^ It is tiue t»» nil niuinbUt iu;in .in»l ;> j.;;i p .rt c. ileu llie wembof 
Ronic of the iitost pttput.ir tjl Mr. lUivicU i » jac line of 

Dr. OharlcH Mackay.-^'^ I .U. 
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Mrs. Stirling. 

O 

i8i6.' 

Mrs. fUirlinLj:, the most oluirniing and finished comedian of 
our time, was born m iSi6, in Queen Street, May Fair, the 
daughter of a C’a[)taiu llehl. She was sent at an early age to 
a convent in l‘’raiu*e, from which however she would derive but 
an imperfect education, as she was young when she was with- 
drawn. I laving detennined uixin the stage as a profession she 
a[)plied for ot:cui»alion to the manager of a small East-end 
theatre (probably the (lobiirg), and here she made her lirst 
a[)i)earaiu;c in public under the pseudonym of Miss Fanny 
Cliftond’ Her next ai^pearancc wa.s at the Favilion as Zepliyrina 
in “'The laulyand the Devil/^ where she met Mr. Edward 
Stirling, wluaii she married. In company with her husband 
Mas. Stirling made a long provincial tour, was everywhere wel- 
comed for lier refilled conceptions and cordial graces, and 
established her reinitation as a worthy disciple of a lamous old 
scliool of acting, of who.se excellence* wc may guess the strength 
from her own impersonations. From the provinces she broughi: 
to London a well earned and valuable reputation; and to London 
shesceius from tha.t date more orless to have restricted her genius. 
Mrs. Stirling lias performed in a very great number of modern 
pieces, most ol' whivE are forgotten, but to nearly all of which 
she imparUal success t luring their i»roductitm l>y her ac:ting. 
Jhit her gn*at exc<*ilen<'c undoubtedly lies in old comedy. 
Since the tlay.*; of Miss Lope it may be tpicsLioned whether 
Mrs. Camiour has ever found a more admirable representative 
than Mr.s. Stirling. 1 ‘articular commendation has been passed 
on iier delivery of liie sentence “She likewise hinted that a 
certain widow, in llu* next street, had got rid of the dropsy, and 
recovered her shape in a most surprising manner,” which she 
would rentier meiviles.sly effeelive by iiausing at the word 
dropsy, and then proixicding with the remainder of the sen- 
tence as if it were rather unimportant, by which its full signifi- 
cance is ilev'eloped. Dramatic Memoirs. 

‘ t l.xbcn V, wIju alsu gives as the <late lif her first appearance at the 
C'uhutg. .Mr. West, pti>l»Ml»ly belter authorily, says her lirst appearance 
\v;ls iu the ballet ;U the Suriey iu 1S27.- -Ko. 



iijoS C/iarlo/ie Saumitrs Cus///mn. 

No living actress can a[»[»roat h her in t'ornedy, Unless 
except a somewhat inelegant walk, she et»mhines every (pia 
cation to pnxlu(*e a matchless eiahiHlimtau ttf the pic[iiiint, i 
high“brc<k the witty henunes ut‘ the tild drama, Her voice 
soft and pleasing, capable at once «*t‘ sweetness and ucerhii 
her face is essentially \Vi»m.itily. temler, gentle, retined ; 1 
vigorous understanding kih»w . lanv to give point tti the wit 
her author, pathos to his mel.nii hole, emphasis to his sati 
and illumination to his i»bst itrity. //*,* 


Charlotte SatnuU-rs Cushman. 


iSiH. 


Charlotte Saunders (‘ushmah. the ehlest of the five childr 
of the late Mr, C'ushman, t*f Mass.n hu .rti . (a genlkm 
descended front one of the IMgum faiht i^.), was kirn 
lioslon, United States, uliont the year ous. She first can 
out as a publie singer, in the i harai ter of ilie (\*mtess 
**'rhe Marriage t)f Fig.iro,” at the rieinont “I'he.nre, Hosto 
in April 1H35. Having earned i\h- luglu a p»»pnlaiitvin hernath 
country, she <'ame to iMtgUnd m between wliirh ye; 

and her return to Anu't it a in iS pi *»hr gamed an ei|naUha! 
of professional laurels at the l*niite-..'s ,tnd Haynmrfc 
'rheatres. Sime that <late ^he ha* larelv a» tetl, but divith 
her residence between l .umlMn ami K t»tne, let \ mg .secured a 
ample independenee. A*. i/ b/Zco/. 

Miss CushuunVs inehnliaiiMiu I/e.; has tjuitea 

indisputably the attributes <it genet * ab*nn it as any piece ( 
poetry or tragedy tsniltl have, Sn» h c. her ptaver’civer th 
intention ami feeling tif the put ih.ii the mete words of i 
bet'ome a .secoiulary matter. It i* tlu- tigme, the gait, th 
lotjk, the gesture, the tone, bv whuh ,he pm; beauty 
passion into langiuige tlie nue.t mdiueo nt. When these mer 
artifices are continued tiuon h a st ne i ot .♦ ene\ a cerlaii 
strain becomes ajiparent, and the etie, t i , omI wholly agreeable 
Nevertheless, it is something t»i m*** what the unassisted rc 
sources of acting may at hies e v^nh the mne idea of a fint 
part, stripped at fine language, un* haUed, . it were, in wordsi 
7 he human tenderness blemling wnh that l .a ann pieturescjiie 
ness of gesture, the relined v.nton I n dong out hou: 



Helen FaticiL 4^9 

beneath that heavy feebleness and clumsiness of rude old age, 
are wonderfully startling. — Heiiry Morley. 

Helen Faucit^ (Mrs. Theodore Martin). 

1820. 

Then, suddenly — oh heavens ! what a revelation of beauty ! 
— forth stepped, walking in brightness, the most faultless of 
Grecian marbles, Miss Helen Faucit, as Aiitigone, What per- 
fection of Athenian sculpture ! — the noble ^ fignre, the lovely 
arms, the fluent drapery 1 What an unveiling of the 
statuesque! Is it Hebe? Is it Aurora? Is it a goddess 
that moves before us? Perfect she is in form; perfect in 
attitude : 

Beautiful exceedingly, 

Like a ladye from a far countrie !” 

It flattered one’s patriotic feelings to see this noble young 
countrywoman realizing so exquisitely, and restoring to 
our imagination the noblest of Grecian girls I — Dc Quincey, 
1 84*^ 

In the sleep-walking scene (in “ Macbeth”) she crowned the 
performances of the night. To witness it is worth a thousand 
homilies against murder. There was in it such a frightful 
reality of horror, such terrible revelations of remorse, such un- 
repenting struggles to wash away, not the blood from the hands. 


^ This lady is frequently confounded by theatrical biographers with a 
sister many years her senior, who was known to the stage as JNJiss Faucit. 
Miss Faucit appeared at Drury Lane about the year 1S30, and occupied a 
leading position at Drury Lane Theatre for several years as 
sentative of those romantic dramas then in vogue, and in whicn Miss 
Ellen Tree, then in America, had earned a high reputation. Miss 
Faucit’s first appearance at Dnuy Lane was as Ophelia,^ 
acted by her younger sister, Helen, in London, 

li-aucit’s performance of this character, says : She has consideiable 

fascination of person, a charming voire for level 

full of grace and sweetness ; and m pictunng the musical distiaclion of fte 

love-lorn girl {OpMia) displayed a fine conception of Shakspearian pathos 

and ddiclcy.” Miss Faucit acted at Covent Garden during 

Vestris’s m^agoment of that theatre. She was well 

admired in the leading cliaracters of ti-agcdy and comedy 

Royal in Dublin, Edinburgh, Manchester, &c. At Ltvcipool 

Mrf W. H. Bland, went with him to America in 1845, and died at Boston 

in 1S47 . — ^Ed. 
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but the bUnul from the stuil, as luaiU- tin* sluulticr Irtuu horulto 
foot, and my very hair to staiul u|» im \m luMtt. Ilvaveusl 
how the (Iea<lly agonies <»f niiao are |Miitra\ed by the smart- ^ 
ing ami pan hed mouth that ti4tl of tlu* luiniing tnruiivs wititin ! 
And the e\[>ression t»f her eyes— it \va‘» fearful ; and when you 
ku)ketl upon those ee>rpse like h.ind ^ funv tellin ;; tlu’ir uneum 
scions tale of <’rinK\ ami thom;ht »»f tlu-ir prev a«iis euetgy in 
urging on its preparathuu ViUi t nuld laU help Innking learfuHv ^ 
for a nunneiit into your imn lieart, and thanking iUnl that vou 
were free troin the reint»rs<' t»f innrdm'. Tins s( tute is, imlectl 
beyond eritiebnu ami above it, iS,|6. * 

Some few weeks ago we behehl the same vnung 
who, the very evening betbre, luil shaken m. with the passumate 
indignation, meltetl ami thiilUal us with the awfully Iwanti- 
fiil despair of CWisfinhr ./ in that stately historie play, 

infuse into tiie part *>f A’lWAW all the tejuler though lively 
grace which the [»oet has uuule its jitim ipal attnbnie amt most 
extpiisite attraction— bri-atlung the stml of i-leganee, wit, ami 
feeling thrjntgh that noble fme .t piaorak ke||e» ting upon 
this we sai<l to ourscUi's, 1‘ruly ihete i. souu thittg ni female 
genius and female energy— Nomeihrag Wiuihv iU >luk .peare - 
worthy to l>e t luaished with the holH-.t of all .a» ted feelings 

that of atiet titutate veneration Hers e. eiu* singular ! 

fortune to ha\e a<hled to her itue Nhak .pe.uian lumoun: j 

the gUtry of reviving to nut very seii .en the lii.blest dfamalic 

heroines of amient (lreeee> not tie- <outij.i antique of 
the hrench, nor thv* m***k aiitapU' i»t .my tuliri uuHiern 
school - but the gettttine ere.uious ta a s^.ph.nh; . ,md an 
Kuripides, Vet well mii;lu dvr du so. ( he nobh a wtmian- 
hood is essentially the same in e vny a .e. It teveaU il itself to 
the S(nil of Soplu»cies as to that <»t Shak .prur. Ami veiilv 
the men and w<»nu*n old tuvne, t‘* wln-.o “Miature” //a/* 
dramatists ‘Mu-ht tip the mu»»*i," wm* n.u Umu ^l la luarble - 
as a certain sort of < s among us sr» lu to aspja.se Init of 
sensitive, imagitiative, aiid impassioni’d, .i . well a > mtellectuai 
and heroic tlesh and blood, the tbeuan fur mspired the 
(irecian grace I An Antig«»ne is rider .iurr to ati Itnugiut. « 
GiW^e Fiekha\ Stmiki of 

Like all true artists, iliis lady manite?aly woik’* fbuii within 
outwards. Whatever ^hatatter hlu’ a'emint's has a truth aful 
unity which c(niid i»e prodm t'din luj nther wav. tkiusitler her, 
for example, in “Ah Vim Like it." U is i kar that she lia« 
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('lUcrcd into tl\o soul of Rt>saliml, nor renlizcd that alone, but 
all the life of the wmnan, and her surroundings as well. Rosa- 
liiurs words, theretdre, sjuirkle upon her lips as if they were 
the t>ffs[»ring of the moment, or dee[)en into tenderness as if 
luT very ( nil M<lo were thrilling her heart with tones that are 
lull flint eelnH-; »»t her own einotit)n. All .she says and does 
seems to -.low out t't liie situali<»n, as if it were seen and heard 
for tile tu t timo. Slie takes us into Arden wath her, and 
iiiaki‘s us U el, with the tuher tree toresters ('f this glorious 
woiulLmdv \\hat a < harm <tf sunshine and grace that clear, 

luunanl spirii tliifu i*d among its melancholy boughs 

Her eharat ters seem to lu* to her living things, ever fresh, over 
full of interest, ami tm whieh her imagination is ever at work. 
'I'hev must mingle with her life, even as the thick-coming 
/id/iVVv of the p<u-t mingle with his. A.s, therefore, her rare 
womanly nature ileepeusaud expands, so do they take a deeper 
tone, and bet nme initufusetl with a more accomplished grace. 
All the tlhiieuliios ot ht*r art having also been overcome, she 
luovfs treo and untvticrctl, giving effect to what she designs 
witli tile a v,med t •ataiuty of ptnvtas oliedient to her will. We 
know that att the nio u t'\»(iusite must go U> produce such re- 
sults, ju a as it ha * tloue u* [inuluee the colours of Correggio or 
the i'Spies .i<»u of Ka[.hael ; but it is not of the art we think 
while she is !<ot»»te u ., but t»f the peife<‘t picture of an ideal 
woman. //:r Ju /e.v/’4*</4 January, iHh;, 

Mi,; llrlru I'atuit’. impersonations are nature itself; but 
they are natme a . it ajipears U) the poet’s eye nature in its 
finest ;iml mo t b* autifnl a .pet t. Siie possesses in an eminent 
tlrgree tlie phy a» a! h ijiii dtes ftirher art a person graceful nnil 
diunitieil ;i vui» r -.upitanely fascinating in its “most .silver 
iliav,” \et e»juul tiic c\[irevu‘<»n of lIic mo.st commanding 
pa . umu a 1 M i* i jio'd pet uharly with that “ best partof licauly, 
wliii ha pit luret .mnot cvpii-.s,no,uor the first sight of the life” — 
afatf wttmleitul imieetl in the magic ami variety of its ex- 
po- .siou. Ah»up. witli iluv-.e she possesscss a complete command 
t.f all the ti- .*iiiite'. wlm h imeiligemr gathers from experiem-e, 
ami an t.l. vitae, t.tmiliaiiiy with the treasures of art, w'hidi has 
.strengthened .iml esaltml strong natural ])erce])tions of the 
gra< t-ml ami beantihd in form and motion. Hut greater than 
all ihe .e is ilu! N[»ii it by whi<*h they arc vivified and sw^ayed ; 
tilt* haiy impnlNt's, the cotmnanding powers of thought and fecl- 
iug, the iti.piietl energy, the pure taste, the exi|ulsile ladyhood 
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of nature, which are conspicuous in all Miss FaU^ 
tions. yuliet^ Rosalind^ the Lady Constance^ 
Macbeth^ ^‘divine Imogenl^ Beatrice^ all crowd upoi' 
and after them Pauline^ a character made more by 
than by the author j yulia^ Belvidera^ Nina Sforza^ 
Mabel, that exquisite portraiture of all that couh^ 
womanly grace or move in womanly suffering. 
hliss Faucit in these characters is to have seen 
of poetry revealed, of which the most enthusiastic 
gent study of their authors could have helped 
Where the author has furnished but a barren outli* 
into it the strength and radiance of her own spirit, 
picture glows before us. Nor is this true only ii' 
inferior parts. In dealing with Shakspeare this h 
rises to the full measure of her strength. Her perf<^^' 
revelations of the great master-poet’s subtlest pov^ 
we have once seen them, there is a light evermc* 
page which, but for the magic of this great c< 
would never have been there for us. ... It is, we ^ 
thing to say, yet believing, we must say it, that 1 1 
akin to Shakspeare’s that can so thoroughly real 
ceptions as Miss Helen Faucit does, clothing with^ 
creatures of his imagination, and not one or two of 
but many — all various, and for the most part 
kind. — Dublin University Magazine, 1846. 

If powers of the very highest order united to 
beauty, and the most lofty conceptions of the dignit 
objects of her art, could have arrested the degrade 
stage. Miss Helen Faucit would have done so. Bu 
gifted actress arose in the decline of tlie drama, :i 
genius was unequal to the task of supporting it in 
corrupted taste. She is a combination of Mrs. > 
Miss O’Neill j with the majestic air and lofty thoi 
former, and as great pathetic power, not less wi 
hut far greater variety than the latter. Flexibility 
her great characteristic, versatility her distinguisli 
Like Garrick, she excels equally in tragedy or elcgi 
it is hard to say whether her Rosalind is the more 
her Lady Teazle the more fascinating, her Belvidcf 
moving or her yuliet the more heart-rending, 
locks, a fine figure, and singularly expressive court 
stow on her all the advantages which, in addition t<. 
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mental gifts, beauty never ceases to confer on woman ; and a 
disposition marked by deep feeling, alternately lively and 
serious, sportive and mournful, playful and contemplative, gives 
her that coimuaiul of the expression of different emotions and 
tliat versatility of power whicli constitute her great and un- 
etpialletl charm. ^ She has the highest conception of the dignity 
and moral capabilities of her art, and by the uniform chasteness 
and delicacy of her peifonuances does the ulmost to uphold it 
in its native ])urilY ; hut it is all in vain. Her lot was cast in 
the days of the dadiiio of taste, and notwithstanding her great 
genius and celebrity, she is unable to arrest it. She has risen 
to the very highest rank in her profe.ssion, but that profession 
in (Jreat Britain is on the verge of extinction . — Sir A, Alison. 

Beloved, whose life is with mine own entwined — 

In whont, while yet thou wert my dream, I viewed, 

Warm with the life of breathing womanhood, 

What Shakspeare’s visionary eye divined : 

Pure Imogen, high-hearte<l Rosalind, 

Kindling with sunshine all the dusk green wood; 

Or changing with the poet’s changing mood, 

Juliet, and ()onstan<x‘ of the queenly mind; 

I give this book to tliee, whose daily life 
With that full pulse of noblest feeling glows, 

Which lent its si>cll to thy so potent art ; 

To tlice whose every a(*t, my own true wife, 

d'he gra<'e serene and heavenward spirit shows 

'I'hat rooted Beatrice in Dante’s heart / — Theodore Marlin . 


Milverton : If there is anything in the world that I think I 
know well it is Macbeth ; 1 knew it when I was six years old, for 
my mother used to spend hour after hour, and day after day, 
in tcaciiing it to me, and making me play it with her; but when 
I <‘ame to se<* a great a<’tres.s in /uidjf Macbeth's part — Helen 
Faucit new lights burst in upon me, and I saw what a delicate 
and refmed bend Lady Macbeth could be.*’* — Ellesmere: 


* DcbiciUion to Mr, Martin’s graceful translation of ihaVita Nima oi 
Daatc. 

“ 'rUe ctlitor agrees with Milveriim, Miss Kaucit’s acting needs no such 
foil as the giiUestjUf gamhoUings of lUiUiy of our iiKKlcni performers would 
supply, ti) impart the sharp and peifect development it possesses. Her 
aeting is great, atul it is great in the sense that prohibits discrimination, 
because it is a superb cmbvKlimcut of many remarkable conditions. They 
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VfS, I ki\o\\\ Milvorttuu tluit U :i thotiry of ymirs that 
A/<hM/t is hor best pjrt ; btU I ditt'er froni you, and think 
that is Ikt j^iyatcst trinmpln N<nv I will tell you 

what I think is one of that litly's ^i;rtMttNt merits as an ac* 
tress. It is that she is n<»t alwavs quito the sanu\ Of course 
her main conception of tin* part does not mm h vary ; hnt there 
will he particular touclus new feli« hies ™evtdvetl in each 
rt'presentathm. She ^ives me the notiini <»f one to whom her 
part is always fresh, hec anse, like the eliarat ters of all persons 
who are good ft>r anything, it is. in t.n t, ati ineshanstihle sub- 
ject of study.’* — AW Auhuf': “Well, now, I hke her be.st in 
the *La<lyof Lyons.* She U was who made the 
“ Afm/iWir//,** /[V Atihuf* HAm. 

i'rtHliTick Knltstuu 

iHit‘ 1 SO 4 , 

In his hursts of |<asNii»n, in his vehement solihiquics, in the 
soul hanvnving force t 4 his ‘.imHltiid iiUi*tive, he is H;tul to 
resemhle Falmutul Keatt ; hut ht»w .ire yon i»» jmlge of an actor 
who in his comic motmaus rertamlv appio u he * the image w'c 
have fonnetl to ourselves tit Muuden, ami Uowttmt and Ban- 
nister, ami Sueli ? 'ho say that he i » a ^ieinns and the prince 
of eccentrics is perhaps the oulv way to 1 nt the ( it»rdian knot 
of criticism in his instam e. Let me add. iti iiiiuhisitm, that 
Robson off the stage is tiiie i»t the mildeu, motlestest, most 
unassuming of men. I remi-mher a tlo/eti years since, and 
when 1 was personally unacqnamied with him, wiiiiug in some 
London newspaper an cult igisiu t ntiii',m t»n .Mine i>f his per- 

me, in»lml, .^is iu cjai-ihle .i* tUr {iu» . • i*.** I it, l U. .,>1 \ nt vvliUh it U the 
amibiuatinu lluit lUr t.jtlls 'iij o{ 1 !* 1 ‘iOwimatU‘i‘H 

mure CfU'luatol ti»;m lu i : ai it t.^ ii f w 

since itie tluys uf Sidituu. muir micitb l-I" ih m b, i /.j /} .J/tc/vi 4 i, Pftmi 
her perturnuuii e III / itJy ihs* w u. i ♦ .uj; t tii ui un|>ir'vii»»ii ihflt 

is never likt'ly tu Ur .ul^luril, it •Ou i ijll u . The 

regality uf her air, ever lujicing ihe ■■ tua, -i »-i h i rm aiun ; her 

tiuu of pas'.iun, more impn‘i,ii,r ih.u! c. l ai rq o .j-u; Uo* aliittttleit* 

ment of her act ions to her umoI.; hn i|itr,nlv, rh..ai‘h h;tfrhit gaie ; her 
(lamination over the con^, unre ..t h»'i j uiSry p.oiio'» ; ihe t»riy UctUiveneiei 
of her atliwiiUions -lent to the I'liv -h x .n w 4-1 given W 

Jhrnmnt in the eyes of /.vwo;, v. to i nh*’ Ui ft.lo ui Juii**', *'i»4sl^ly 
<iunc, with the very life warm on hc» h - l-Mta'. ima iiiev*;*!. lvl>. 
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formanres. T learned from friends that he had read ihe 
artit'k*, iind Inul expresst'd himself as deeply grateful to me for 
it 1 just knew him by sight ; but for months afterwards, if I 
met him in the street, he used to blush crimson, and made as 
siiddcn a retreat annnul the nearest corner as possible. He 
said afterwards that he hadift the courage to thank me. I 
brought him to bay at last, and came to know him very well, 
ami then I dist'overed how the nervousness, the bashfulness, 
the maiauusc //<>///<% whitdi made him so shy and retiring in 
])rivato, stotul him in wonderful stead on the stage. The 
nervous man bec'ame the fretful and cai)rici()iis tyrant of mock 
tragetiy ; the bashful man warmed at the footlights with passion 
and power. 'I'he manner which was in society a drawback and 
a defet't be<'ame in the pursuit of his art a charm and an 
cx<'elU*nt'e.' fA 

1 1 is career as* an ac'tor has been very short but very remark- 
able. lie was burn at Margate, in 1821, and at one time 
threatened to be(*uiiui one of those unnatural productions — an 
infant prodigy. W'hen very young he had several opportunities 
of seeing iMlmund Kean, before that great actor took his fare- 
well benefit in He caught the most striking mannerisms 

of the tragedian, ami suc(*ecded in rei)roducing them with far 
mure than the average skill uf a precocious child with dramatic 
instincts.* .... W’hen Mr. Alfred Wigan gave up the 
Hlymidc’'* in tJ^57, the house was taken by Mr. Hobson, Mr. 


^ I may till tin* lii.Uu i hy ‘uying that lie was apprenticed to a copper- 
whuin In* dr.iTfc*! {t»r tin* slagi*. Having made Ids appear- 
aiu’c* a; .m aiuiit'm’ piiluuurr in l.nn<lun, he hecauio a stnilling acror, 
iippf.irlnc at Whit .t.ilile, lc\l»rid|p% (IluNgow, and other places, fiually 
rt-iuriiinn to I.tmdon, where he acted for live years in a minor theatre. 
Ill* thru’ wriit an bl .h ti»ur, and tii 1853 was eng.iged by Farreri at the 
Olvmpio. Ilii rral name was 'rimmas Kohson nrownhill. — K d. 

” ‘riu* ( dvmjdc 'l litMtif was built in 1805-6 by old Astley, the stage 
bfiiiji lu.idi* ♦>! tin- timbers of the / ///r* ^ 4 * a French man-of-war cap- 
liiii'd Mime yr.ii i tirhuv, lu i8ii Klli.slou lumght the theatre, then a 
paviliiiu, fm 3150/. and an ammiiy of icxi/. tt> Astley, which he lived 
Imt twii ViMi’. lii F!listou*s siu'cess was eciiial to that enjoyed 

by Mad.imi* \‘e4ns whilst he himself acted there; hut when he was 
absent the attiailion f.iiled. t ajit. Harlow, Oxlieny, and many others 
beeame le .si-e . ImI' a sltml peritHl ; but no speculator succeeded, and the 
house was purt h.v.cd Uy Mr. .Setitt, the t»resent proprietor, for 4600/., sid)- 
jecl to UH*/. per aimum ip'iimul rent. Opening it with his own company, 
ami iiiit proving, pmtitable, he let it to a variety of persons, none of wdiom 
found it answer* their pmposcM, until Madame Vcstris took it in 1830, at a 
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Kmtlen, ami Mr. Ik’iidiu k, nml fur svwv.il years the m 
management prt»s}KTed. Mr. RtthMiu was the chiet' aitractio 
and ho created a lUunUer ot parts, sneh as /hMv //mho 
/V 7 c/r///y in Retained fur the Hefem e,’’ ;uid the tdtl man 
the 1‘orter’s Km^t,” \vhi« will pruhaMy die with him, T1 
terrible force tif the fust, the lu h uvrtti«»uin ;4 humour of tl 
secomh anti the homely patiin^ ut the thud mipeiMmation w 
long be remembered. 11 is // m the ** l.ottery Tickc 

ami ** boots at the S\vau“ weie e»|iiallv y.«‘<»d. In everythii 
Mr. Robson did, with very tew e\eepttMns, there was evicleni 
of a deep stmly of life ami an m^tim live knowledge of humr 
nature. Ntr. Robson always thought tor himself, ami copit 
no traditional stage mutlels. He was nut like laston i 
Munden, nor any of the great a* tut ; uf a |iast time. He slot 
alone on a peeuliar piece 4»f };i»»itnd half way between traget 
and cometly. No acti»r vvlui ever trod the l<uards has give 
rise to more tliscus'^iou as to his half hidden capalnlitic 
Many think that, in s[iite of lu^. -.mall dunigh neat figure,! 
could have .sealetl the highest height , of ttag*’d\ ; others thin 
that he was a mere laive aiiui, ami little muie. Our ovt 
impression is that he wanted nuihiiu: but t uutideiice to c! 
anything vvhieh fire, impulse, and tine geum . * m tlo.— 
m /ioitef/s 

With Rolisun every tune is ttue, evnv >l 1. nature. It 
in the jiunltle ami ju\ta|»o uimu ut det oi . that lus burlest|ii 
consists — in smhlenly pa • .mg tomi tie* evio nh' c.t anger or fe; 
to the extreme t>f humoiMU . ea .c m .uddmlv lelapsing im 
humorous slang in mid valley ut the hi'» .t p i - aunaie speed 
ami all with the most iiuuvrliMU . tli vd.duv ot v^ite andfeatun 
Presto! faster than vve tan ImIImw lum he has t lunged frot 
grave to gay, from lively U* .r^ete. I he IV/Ze/e /hiHfr/m 
probaldy his greatest elti»rt. .dtlemyli /V;cv.e is notfi; 

behiml. It has a m.ul st eiie wim h i*. e jual to anything h 
ever pcT.Honate<l.----///4/<i;.*ee*/'i 

No one can have witnessed the pt ftmni Mu e of Mr. R Rot 
son at the C )lympic ’Pheatre with* ait l.riug ,trm k with tlie narrow 

rent of 1000/. prr lummn, :m*l lai .r t ihr r a a.tf JnfM ui to the fust mnfe t 
a place (»f fashuiitabhr aunt .rmnii. l !i<- l*w*i thft 

100/. |>er night. On i»n«? m th.- mniri mI tS^.| iIh' tufiain wer 

up there to shilling >, iiua til'll -if luiaiuv-ht i«. in/" AVc*fi/< < 

a F«V* 7 Vf«, Thin tluMtrr wa . .h '.n*.v~a by t,tr ui |S|*n jtnd retai 
in the following year. 
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ness of llu‘ iKUiiiils between sport and earnest. His farce has 
a patlieiie tlepth, a grave earnestness, that touch at one and 
the same moment the sources ol tears and of laughter. He is 
partly Liston aiul partly Kean. With less than a cubit added 
It) his stuturt*, Mr. Kohson would he the first Shakspearian actor 
of the day. I t is unfortunate both for himself and the specta- 
tors that his physical qiuilifK'ations are not in better accordance 
with his dramatic genius. He hu'ks presence only to make 
Kean in S/mW/s\ or Mac'ready in and Lear , — 

Quiirfetlv AVvvcuS 1^54' 

Mr. Robsons great quality is the downright earnestness by 
whieh he makes others feel what he very evidently feels himself. 
He has tlefecls of voice and person of the gravest kind, but 
some part of tliat wliu'h nuule “ rritcluird genteel, and Garrick 
si.K feet higlq’’ has <lt*scende<l to him. 'I'lie sort of character 
in which he is likely tt> excel may always lie within the nar- 
rowest range ; but by the strength and intensity he puts into it, 
he will never fail to attract an audience. He wants finish, re- 
finement, relief fifty things whic'h will come with experience 
and stiuly, if he has a proper regard for his calling and for him- 
self ; but already, with none of these things, he is a genuine actor, 
and every one feels it. - //. .IAvAt, al^hxy^'ocrt' 
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Dion Boucieault, youngest sou of the late R. Boucicault, of 
Dublin, was born in that city December 26th, 1822, and was 
etUu'aled under his guardian, Dr. Lardncr, and at the London 
University. He t tmimen<*etl his career as a dramatic author 
in March, with the produetion of that popular play, 

“ Loudon Assurance,” at Covent Carden Theatre. Mr. Bouci- 
eaiiU is the uutlior t)f about 140 theatrical i)ieces.~-ii. WalfonL 
Mr. IUmci<"iuli has had a long career, ami is perhaps a speci- 
men often giveti of the well t»'ained professional dramatist, 
perleelly skillctl in foreign as well as liome traditions, and a 
master of all known stage <leviees and dfect.s. All through his 
career he had his finger on the very pulse of the pit, and has 
nieely follows I every ehange in its beatings. Hi.s earliest pieces 
retlcct the U>ne of the goinl old school of character, and his 
comedy of “ I.omlon Assuranee," with its extraordinary vivacity, 
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whit'h, in iln' <';int |>hras<\;u‘t thomsfh i*s. will ncvnr hfclropped 
out (d'thc list t>l at'tinii plays. Vi-t a sin -Ir t'u t in connexion 
with this play shuuhl have wanietl e\i aiuir ai ttns of the hope- 
less iiu‘;i[uieiiy iutn whu h they have ihiheil. Net Unv^ since a 
pertbnnanee of ‘Mannhai Assuranee” was yiven, into which 
was eoinl»ine<h for sonu* eliaiit.il »le henefti, the strength and 
(lower of every etanpany in L<*n»l»»n, I he h a of jiaines repre- 
senteti all the a<’knovvieihjetl ehiefs in tlu* re.peetive walks. 
Vet the faihiiv w;is tli^iatons more tliNastroits hiun the mere 
pretension, 'i'lie a<‘tors st*c*me<l not .it home in surli old- 
lashionetl pails: tlu ir lino was the imitation of extreme eccen- 
tricities; they hatl lo*a the tamon ; ohl art of r.ottuea within the 
mere rind of a eharaeter, possessing ihemselv t“. liy stmly of the 
key-note, tile leaiUng priiu iple, wliu h wcmld, wiilumt dTort, 
supply the true illustrative ataamipanimeul s of Videe, gesture, 
anti oddity. I'raelisitig himsidf, ami impri»vino his t unning by 
.skilful Frent'li ailapiaiitjus of poweitul pu made, like 
“Janet\s Tritle,” with \vtimh*rful sLill. Mr, Itoni a anlt turned to 
domestic melodrama, aiul piodn. ed the th nmine. C'olletm 
Jlawn/' om* (»f the tew leyittmato se* » » . , , ot the l ist twenty 
years. d'lu*re is a lone and ti t \ ‘mj al- u:t i!a . oi. * ,• infinitely 
charaettaiai. , toudiin;;, and n c.. jI ; > fi»l h dralin;,; with 
“low'* life, atld die ItimitMU mI “h.u" l ie, ti;e teeluig tluit 
remaiiit is taie ♦'( pu inst tv thu ne lif. Xlat a i of ttiiirse, 
owing t<» t leraM t hiinn, on wla^.e .h-iv fhr | I iv i. fmmtlcd, 
1ml the whole is rea'lv lieaiisi m an >‘0 ned tesmier. Here, 
too, is intnidiu tsl, .md unh th** int- a peihii leeiiinuuy, 
that remarkable ‘'srn*ati«ai - ne,” a» it wa . odled, of tlui 

water cave, broin.dil in without xhibano, ti»lh«uin • naturallyin 
the simadtin hvuJi it, .asd th*rri>» 2 e iie teasing the 

at I rat lion ol the plav. Alter sonn niMrr aifruii’i * ot iliis^^w//?, 
the author ehangeil his haml. ami be an ja* »|nt uia that i lass of 
pieces to whiih “ 'Ih*' Stoat. «a la.fMlon," “I.iai at Sea,” 
“After Ikirk,*’ and *' d he l.ou-, Stfd.r" I.: h.n s ‘Thesi* seemto 
have for imidel the <ild I’oite m, M.ohn pi » r but without 
tile romam e ami pa e.ion v.hi* h v* hh- to .o many of those 
really admirable prodm tmn "J j.r ta a*- <*i the town now re- 
quiring great M ellit' 4 v/>m an»l th*- fh» .on-, ( nmpeting 

with cacli other in the atir.u in»n oi obn « ts nmu out -ide W'hich 
seemetl to deiy reprodm tion tui ih ■ .t ie*’, a wa , nee essary that 
the writer should, like Mr. t tummle / ih.uo.ai a, ionstruct his 
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piece in the intinnst the pump anti washing'-tubs,” or 
kimlretl ebjerts. lienee the pamn-ama of lircs, umlorgroimd 
railways, nuisie halls, steambual piers, dry arches, and such 
things. 'The t haraettn-sare uu‘aut to Ijo “London characters,” 
or rather figures, aiul the plots of the kind which IMiss llraddon 
has madi'so popular. Li*st and found wills, forgers, scheming 
Jews, higamy, .suieitles,^ crafty scheming men \vho stick at 
nothing in sh»‘it, figures and Ineidents are the 

elements. It umst lu* tanu’etletl that the tiieees arc done 
as skilfully as possible, ami are rtsilly interesting. — Percy 
Pih^<r.h\i\ 

C‘harlt‘s P\‘cht(‘r. ^ 

I think his M/ v.Vi'/ (»ne of ilu* very best, and his OilicUo one 
of the very N\oi a, I have ever seen ; anti 1 have seen all the 
goiul actors and many of the hatl actors, frtnn Kean'’* down- 
wards. t hi hsiviiii; the theatre after “ Hamlet,” I felt once more 
wluit a gn at play it was, with all its faults, anti they are gros.s 
and miuierous,‘ ( )u hsuitt;.; the theatre after Othi'llo^ I fell as 

• I'fjMtc'Ji ,t t ■> ; -asri, Ml. I ’♦’* lifri is s«» lar imuirali/f«l ns lo dcMiinnil a 
pi, H I* ; 1 SI '.h h -M l“» ' fa*. 

W lu» l» Kr.m .* I'h>. 

»'l'hi.u.t‘ (ijr •-0 '4 t on. i.jii uliuli iighiy or a luiudrol years before 
h;id |io*lo!-lv in. !oi»'a t;.uul. t.» oil Up ihr. piny, *• willi its nross niul 
nmiUMMii , t.m'f no. I i o- » fif if fo hi-, nudiotu-rs in n imitilnU.>«l slinpc. 

( Inmt l.’-i \» i .iMii <•) t ‘ wn. Inuud l»y Itondcii in John Kcinlile’s 

lilii.nv. He nv. ; 'M.tni.i. « tit nut llu* to Hn^jlanil, and Ihe fxc- 

oui»»n *4 Uii rn* i.int,* .fo I < iin!*lru -U tu, who hnd mado love to the cMvipIoy- 
VH'Mi, niid lo.ti 4( dh -l hi. w jy u* laitviiv '* Nor was this all. I'’ur he cue 
i.ut tcni i.il Mt f wifh all the wi.dnui uf the prince anti the 

jjicul oiiv ‘4 fh*" jp .t\r r., *' 'I'hi* oiiichi«lina .scenes were thus ctm- 
th'ii.ed: ” i . ini'le to 1-ui 4 ill up"U tin* Kina aiitl Court, when 
/a. 7 /. ' opMi t. hr . itint witli in. tailin';, aiul si.ter's death. The exaspera- 
tion *4 I . ;o c ■ h. when tin* ZiV//.-; int<’rpo.rs aiul declares lliuL 
liiiwi.tfh.ti i. t-rih.ii!. .pint in tmt ilopattiug (nr hiiijdaiul si all 

f.dl luMvy. *1 hrn I. .4 O'** uouo !' .ay. and .stairs him.” Whenever 

tl.ioi. 1. ah. o ! i!ii- MhiitiHU., ln' Mih.iitiUrd hi. own or .soniehody else’s 
t**i rdt-tl. pr.tir’., p.itti.U pirjiidicc, lioweviT, iiicliueil to the 
“real thin e'' <r-uioh, thmu-li th appoiulctl, was proiul of his alterations 
of the plav, and VM*4e Im Willi.im Coiney, in 177 , 5 , that tliough his jiro- 
ilueiui'. “ H.oidrf'' w ifh .do lafiMiis wMs the nur-.t jniprudeiil tliinj;Hu: ever 
(lid, y»4 “lie had .WMm ih.u he wnuld tuit leave ilie stage until he had 
restueil that lu'hle pl.iy hum all the tul»hish of the tilth uet,”^Kli. 

K K 2 
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if my oUl atlmiratitui ftjr this supivino mastcrpure of th 
had been an o\aj*)*cration : all the faults of tlu‘ play stoo( 

St) glaringly — all its boautifs were sd tliuutUHl and distorte 
the acting i>f every mie coneortuaL It was nvrvssary to x 
to Shaksi»eare's pages tti rtnawia’ the i>ld ft'eling, Retlcctin 
thtM“ontrast otVeretl by these tw*) perlbnnam es, it seemed tc 
that a good lessoti t‘n the philo iiphv nf arting was to he 
there. 'I'wo canlinal p»»ints were ilhtNtrate«l by it : first 
very general contusion wlueh evicts in nuars inituLs rcsjrec 
naturalistn ami hlcalistu in ait ; set luully, the essential 1 
tation of an ai tors splrcre as determineil by his persona 
Both in //im4*/aml Id-i hter attempts to be natural, 

koeiisas far away as pt.^sible from the convc*ntional tlcdai 
tory style wliich is by many muiaken f»»r idealism only Irea 
it is unlike reality. His phy aipie enabled him to repres- 
//jw/r*/, and his naturaleaii wa» attisite. Mis physhjuc wh( 
ineapaeitatvd lum from repreM iuing fV//rv-e; .md his nattirali 
being mainly determined bv lu . pei .nnahtv. beeame utter feel 
nes.s. I lit) mst mean that the w}i«»|e eause «if his failures 
'vith his physit al imapat ay, hi . mtellet lual ttmeepdon 
the part is as false as it is feeble ; but he miejit have hat 
wrong concejilhui of the patt, and yet have been ten tin 
more effective had namie eudnueti lum with a physique 
more weight and intensity /’;./> ^‘.v 

The prt)of tliat it nallv m whai 1 i r\i elirni, ami not what 
adventitious, whu ht reatr. tin irmnq.h ot l*e<hier in 
seen in the sn|jreme iiiettei m» u* . . nf t Vf //'. In Ring lila 
and The t!orsican lUotlier **' he v^a . ns .ed tsanexcelk 
actor imt by any mean, a gieai .n i»»r. vny tar tium llmt, b 
one w’ho, in tlie present t «»mlui«»n ot th«* stage, was consicien 
a decided actiuisitiMU. He then piaved //.ressV/, anti gave 
nevv ami charining lepie.rntatiMn a [.art m which no act 
ha.s been known to lad: and the unt ntn al t om Imled that 1 
was a great actor. But when lu- » ame in a part like OM 
which calls upon the givate a ♦ apa!»dute * <a an at ttir, the publ 
ithen reniemberetl lie was a t aeigner, ami di a overed that 1 
was not a tragedian/ Vot$ihu: 


Writing of «mc of Nf. 1’cs.htrr‘vi Mi v |‘aiiiny KtsiU 

Kays: Ihc ryprrteniiiiiMii <4 • t he IhiIk-*', vkutt ,ilt »!■» rritmrcian 

scente tffecti, R a striking and iuie*> i!»og 1hr.afc .4i nuntautmenti fk 
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In meloilrania Mr. Fechter acts eficctively and without ex- 
travagance. lie suits action to word with a nicety not usual 
upon the I'inglisli stage, and without obtrusion of his art where 
he is nu)st superficial. — If. MorUy. 

He was educated to some extent as a sculptor, but his in- 
clinations were towards the stage. He made his debut at the 
Valle Muliere in “ I.e Mari de la Veuve,” spent some weeks at 
the t'onservatory, and enrolled himself in a troupe about to 
make the rouiul of Italy. On his return he applied himself to 
sculpture, which has continued to he the occupation of his 
leisure. He aiipcared at Iterlin in i«,j 6 . 1 1 is first success on 

the h'lvnch stage was as ./.>//< vr/ in “ La Dame aux Cami^lias.” — 

li ]\\tljWJ. 

J. L. Toole. 

1831. 

.Should an author give him a line admitting of a 
e/t/mi/A how (IclUatoly he liaiidlcs ill lie shows us that an 
honest, liearly laugh ran he ubtained by genuine humour, and 
lie never risks the ehanec of offending the majority of his 
audienee by pandering to the taste of the “unskilfur* few. 
He shows us that rilnd<iry is not wit, and coarseness no 
ne('essary adjuiu t to the “ low” eouiedian. Though somewhat 
dilVereut in styU* from Robson, he is etjually an artiste. To say 
that 'rook; is as tliorough a droll us the late Mr. Wright was 
woultl be untrue, 'rhai 'I’oolo is to some extent a disciple of 
Wright’s s< hool <MUuot be denied, but look what he made of 
one scene in ‘‘ 'fhe Willow C’opse.” Originally the vehicle for 
hunumr of the broa<lest kind, it was converted by this actor 
into an artistic bit of genuine feeling, which the situation 
])erfe«‘lly warrante<l, ami which was (juite in keejiing with the 
cluiracler. In W'right’s parts generally (that of “Domestic 
lu‘onomy,” for example) he labours under the disadvantage of 
comparison witli the more humorous actor who was the original 3 
still, altliough there* is the temptation to imitate, he often 
manages by careful study to invest such characters with a 
natural drollery of his own, tliough they may not be so highly 


hurtlly an athuixlurc t»f that which is truly tlramalic.” This (Uscriminalion 
uiitlht he (as ehmhth'v. it was intcude<l) liappily applied to the chief acter 
in that tuclodtaina. bo. 
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coloured ; as a rulCj however, he is generally more effecti\'e i: 
those parts he has himself created, or those in which the vi 
comica is mixed with a dash of true feeling, as Caleb Plimmer 
and, more recently, Michonnef, in “ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” ii 
both of which he “ made up,” as the technical phrase runs, sc 
artistically — ^which is essential to the actor’s success. Characteri 
opposed to the broader school of acting, and at variance with 
buffoonery, are those most calculated to enhance his reputation . 
in these he is always seen with greater pleasure, as being worthiei 
of his talents. Of all his farce parts, surely the fussy old gentle- 
man in “ The Census” is one of the best. Let us not forget 
the admirable bit of fooling, as Mr. Dovebody, in that very worst 
of bad farces yclept “ A Shilling Day at the Great Exhibition 
nor should we pass over without a word of commendation his 
very artistic performance in ‘‘The Dead Heart,” as Brutus 
Toujbet, “ the terror of Kings nor Fodgers, in the clever sketch 
by Mr. Hollingshead entitled “ The Birthplace of Podgers,” 
which exactly suited the actor’s peculiar humour, and in which 
he was so successful in “ creating a part nor Tom Dibbles.^ in 
“Good for Nothing,” the character in which he made his first 
appearance at the New Adelphi, on the occasion of that theatre 
opening as “The New Adelphi;” nor — but why enumerate 
further, to show “ at a glance” what he can do, unless we refer 
to those numerous burlesques in which he has exhibited so 
much originality? But, after all, the true test of the ability of 
a comedian (not necessarily very “low”) is to see him in 
Shakspeare, and, if he comes well out of that ordeal, he is at 
once raised to a far higher standard of excellence. It may be 
noted that Mr. Wright did not attempt Shakspeare ; Robson 
might have done so, but if he has, it has not been since he 
has attained his present position. Buckstone (and it is much 
to be regretted) is now either Maddisoji Morton or a Yankee 
in a three-act farce. Toole has appeared as the First Grave- 
digger^ which he performed during Charles Dillon’s management 
at the Lyceum, and which at once stamped him as a 
“legitimate” actor. He had previously played this part, as 
well as that of Touchstone^ in his first engagement at Dublin. 
It is universally admitted that ComjDton is our first Shakspearian 
clown, and (not overlooking the respective merits of Messrs. 
Lewis Ball and H. Widdicombe) to Toole, possibly, might be 
awarded the second place, if the opportunity offered. This is 
the highest praise that can possibly be given to this popular 
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:tor, who is so deservedly esteemed by his professional and 
rivate friends, and who is ever foremost in the cause of charity by 
admirable fooling,” artistically conceived and kindly directed, 
t may be added that he is still a young man, being born in 
831, within the limits of the famed St Mary-iVxe, and he is the 
ounger son of the once celebrated toastmaster. Although it 
i perhaps unnecessary to chronicle, in this place, early events 
1 our friend’s career, it may be mentioned that he ■was formerly 
member of the City Histrionic Club, wlien his talent was 
articularly apparent in that famous impersonation of the 
imented John Emery, Robert Tyke, in the School of Reform.” 
Lmong the literary celebrities who witnessed his performances 
t the time he was associated with the above-mentioned club 
ras Charles Dickens, and it was in no small degree attributable 
0 that author’s advice and encouragement that Toole became 
,n actor, having previously occupied a position, for a brief 
)eriod, in a wine-merchant’s counting-house in the City, but it 
3 needless to say that he did not find himself adapted for such 
, post. His entertainment entitled “ Toole at Home ; a Touch 
.t the Times,” a vehicle for many clever sketches and imitations, 
V2LS given by him at the Southwark, Hackne}', Walworth, and 
Beaumont Institutions ; and it was at the Haymarket Theatre, 
)n the 22nd of July, 1852, or rather on the 23rd of that month, 
hat he made his first essay as an actor, the occasion being the 
benefit of the stage-manager, Mr. Frederick Webster, when it 
vas usual to give an evening’s entertainment of extraordinary 
ength, and the audience might have fairly complained of the 
.quantity of dishes, though they had no reason to find fault with 
the quality of the feast. For- instance — first came the 
Merchant of Venice,” in four acts ; then a concert ; and next 
the comedy, in three acts, of “ Mind your Own Business,” with 
the entire strength of the Haymarket Company ; followed by 
“ Keeley Worried by Buckstone and at nearer one o’clock 
than twelve, Toole, as Simmojis, in “ The Spitalfields Weaver,” 
must have made his first acquaintance with the London stage 
as a regular actor. It was the last piece played, and con- 
sequently hardly fair to the young debutant; but let us remark, 
in conclusion, “Better {Toole) late than never.” — Anon,^ 


^ For this notice I am indebted to the courtesy of a correspondent. — E d, 
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[The Editor has reserved for this Appendix notices on various 
actors about whom sufficient information could not be 
collected to justify their insertion in the body of the wort 
He has also inserted here a number of theatrical anecdotes, 
collected during the progress of the work, together with 
various particulars relating to actors, which came to hand 
too late for their insertion in the proper place.] 

Samuel Reddish. 

Reddish, who died at York in 1785, married Mrs. Canning, 
the mother of the statesman and orator, George Canning. 
Geneste hints a doubt of the marriage by affirming that Mrs. 
Canning had at one time such a friendship for Mr. Reddish, 
that she assumed his name.” But Robert Bell, in his life of 
George Canning, declares that her marriage “rests on an 
authority which properly closes all discussion on the subject.” 
Reddish appears to have been an indifferent actor. He is 
described as possessing 

** A figure clumsy, and a vulgar face, 

Devoid of spirit as of pleasing grace ; 

Action unmeaning, often misapplied, 

Blessed with no perfect attribute of pride.** 

In the Life of Henderson it is said that Reddish, on his way 
to the theatre, had the step of an idiot, his eye wandering, and 
whole countenance vacant. He was congratulated on his- being 
able to play, and he answered, “Yes, sir; and in the garden 
scene I shall astonish you !” He could not be persuaded but 
that he was going to play RomeOy and he continued reciting it 
the whole way. At last he was pushed on the stage, the per- 
fonners fully convinced that he would begin with a speech of 
Romco^ but the moment he came in sight of the audience his 
recollection returned, and he went through the real part he 
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3-d to perform (Fosthmus) much better,” says Ireland, 
than I have ever seen him 1” Yet, on returning to the green- 
pom, Romeo again re-entered his head, and the delusion con- 
^ued until he returned to the business of the play. After 
;assing through a variety of dis^aceful escapades,” says Bell, 
he became diseased in his brain, appeared for the last time 
^ 1779 3S Fostkumus^ was thrown upon the Fund for support, 
•nd lingered out the remnant of his wretched life as a maniac in 
he York Asylum.” 

Shuten 

Parsons, who was an exquisite actor, would pay this tribute 
•O Shuter : Ah, to see Corbaccio The Fox') acted to perfec- 
^on, you should have seen Shuter. The public are pleased to 
-hink that I act that part well, but his acting was as far superior 
mine as Mount Vesuvius is to a rushlight” 

Shuter was a man of much wit A person observing him look 
with a sort of vacant stare, asked him if he had bottled his eyes. 
“ Yes,” answered Shuter, ^‘and the next thing I do will be to 
cork my eyebrows F 

When very young, Shuter was potboy at a public-house in 
the neighbourhood of Covent Garden. A gentleman came in 
late one evening, and, after taking some refreshment, sent Shuter 
to call a hackney-coach for him. On reaching home, the gen- 
tleman missed his pocket-book, and suspecting he had left it 
in the coach, the number of which he did not know, he 
hastened the next morning to the house from which it had 
been ordered, and inquired of Shuter if he knew the number 
of the coach. Poor Shuter could neither read nor write, and 
was totally unacquainted with numerals j but he knew the 
signs by which his master scored the pots and pints which 
were drunk at his house, and these were, fortunately, suffi- 
cient to express the number of the coach ; he therefore readily 
replied to the gentleman's inquiry by saying “Two pots and 
a pint” (111). This, to the gentleman, was unintelligible till 
the landlord explained its meaning. The coachman was 
summoned, and the gentleman recovered his pocket-book. 
This acuteness of the boy so pleased the gentleman that he 
immediately placed him in a school, and became his patron 
through life. 
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Michat’I Kflly s niiii! 

KhMrxn Krv\. tlu- i-i.-, ‘ t 'vm.Mt'’ was luaught 

out, I. iuul a mnnlHa- tit' t iulilo u 1 r jii me* that i might 

fluioso a CaipitL < Uw* slitu k nw, wii laiv- j..ur ut M.n k vycs, 

who st‘fiiu’tl by iiis Imtks arulhuli' li atuu- . ti4 br uu»st aiiNums 
an lie t iitJSfU as till* r »vt t!u* (Inil ut l ,i*vc. I t husg* 

him; arul litiU' thou tlul 1 ima.jiu' i' i tn\ hnl.- t'oj iii wtHihi 
fvontually bat umt' a yaw-at at tur. \ ilu'Jt Ual* no hm 
neither more iu»r less than Kdiiinml \uj. 

TiittMAS KiNt:. I was st.uahn ; 1- Itiusl the ?t i*ncH in 

C'row Street tnie nh;lil, ami I saw !i: p ) b»r uiu e rather 
pul out t»f temper. “Hie play was ** 'Hu* p.i S. .uulal." Me 

was at the ,si»h‘ winy,, wattuiy. U* y* mi the a^e a . S:r /VAt 
yi’iiZH\ At tile .aa;a' wa . 4 a ii . b tat vvuluati 

the willow i»r the l eh biaf. 4 hi . I, v\|iM h>ul been 

tile original A//' / »'ov m l annii r ot ^*}*}*l* 

4*he lusty 4aiiu\ h ‘okin ; .it hm . wl!» liuse to 

her, holhsieil oiu, wilfi an tmpl.e aiul tiie lungs of 

a steutor, “ .Xuah, .tyta ! tli a. ua . ; ui • /p; > 

the vvmki, aiul lie is unw m he.e. n, e.ie i. the pity, 

Ah, 'lorn Rvilei ! 4 *i‘Ju Ivv 4. a ‘ p 4 up mi Su l^t^r 

7h/;/r* here, diity lepi - 1 tlii *i.tim- 
plinuutarv haraii uie the wo t. h 4 !a4 u Oi h,,wl mn^it 

piteously, to the gii’.il atuuo jn* t-i all I 1 '. • eiu s, Init 

most parliiailatly to ih.a ‘.i hn.. . wl. ued teaily ills* 

eoiU'elteil. However, theuul a .j ,, ti u |';j!hty was 

restored, the eluiul di 4^.1 ,ed, and i-se., I v. oh hi* ihual 

».*\eelleiu'e. 

Ih’ N.sia-.V. '■“ t >n ^l.lv nth, i 7 »jO. M:, b 1 i vHaiui I aiu 
proud to have » ail* d i»u to lai <s 1 . i t fin- sfaye, on 
his own beuehi mglil, m ih . u, s :■ ..a >1 /. m “'i'hc 

Hreeian Haughtn.” He wa . a • 4 am a .uj 4 a petieei gen- 
tleman. In hi> \omi i I ili% . u 1. i l b 31 ni ih .umy, atul I 

was told had been at toe I ia ,.i.ua.».h, I ha>e . s it Imit ottvU, 

with great pleasute, ail /V,../sv . , .ual /bme. ilw 

A/u/iv/w was l ousideted a tiiu* pi ti*.»ni»a,o» e, He hail & 
manner of rolling his t*ves when .p dan.;, tn i a halnl, when- 
ever he entered tlur green hiijin, **1 aiiim ; th * lae with yreat 
ceremony, *//'Av#;,ni whu U a diAi I v. as m ibs' h«it>it of 
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imitating him. He caught me once in the very fact, and joined 
heartily in the laugh against himself 

Miss F. H. Kelly. — Mr. Sheridan called upon me one day 
and said, “ Last night I was at Brookes’s. Charles Fox came 
there with Lord Robert Spencer; they had both been at 
Drury Lane to see ‘King John.’” I asked him if he was 
pleasedwith the performance. He replied that he was, par- 
ticularly with Mrs. Siddons. “ But,” he added, “ there was a 
little girl, who acted Prince ArtJmr^ with whom I was greatly 
struck, her speaking was so perfectly natural. Take my word 
for it, Sheridan, that girl in time will be at the head of her 
profession.” Mr. Sheridan at that period did not know that 
Miss Kelly was a relation of mine; but upon this favour- 
able report went to see her, and told me that he perfectly 
agi'eed with Mr. Fox, and further said that he should like 
to read the character of Monimia^ in “ The Orphan,” to her ; he 
was convinced she would act it admirably. 

G. F. Cooke. — ^No man, when sober, was better conducted, 
or had more affability of behaviour, blended with sound sense 
and good manners, than Cooke. He had a fine memory, and 
w^as extremely well informed. I asked him, \vhen he was 
acting at Brighton one day, to dine with me and Mrs. Crouch, 
and we were delighted with his conversation and gentleman- 
like deportment. He took his wine cheerfully, and as he w'as 
going away I urged him to have another bottle. His reply 
was, “ Not one drop more; I have taken as much as I ought 
to take. I have passed a delightful evening, and should I 
drink any more wine, I might prove a disagreeable companion ; 
therefore, good night ;” and away he went. 

Wroughton. — He W'as a most intimate friend of Bannister — 
they were scarcely ever to be seen asunder. I used to nick- 
name them “ Orestes and Pylades.” Wroughton was for many 
years sta^-manager of Drury Lane Theatre, and had also been 
for a number of years proprietor of Sadler’s Wells, and w'as 
supposed to have made a great deal of money by that place of 
amusement. Wroughton w^as a sterling, sound, sensible per- 
former ; he never gave offence as an actor, and. in many parts 
was truly good. 

Tate Wilkinson. — ^Wilkinson was one of the most eccentric 
men I ever met with. One of his whims was to hide chocolate 
drops and other sweetmeats in different holes and corners of 
his house, his great pleasure consisting in finding them, as if by 



a(*cicient, some (la\s after. Wlu'U he h.ul taken a few glasses 
of old Madeira, of which he was very fi»tid» he wouhl mix his 
conversation aljout theatricals ami eatables together in a 
manner at once ludicrous and ineuutpreltensible. 

SuETT.— I rcnieiulier vvelk after juior Siiett s death, Kemble, 
in lamenting the event, .sai<i to me, ‘’ My dear Mit k, JVfiruMthk 
ha.s lost a powerful ally in Suett, Sir. 1 ha\e at ted tlte |Hirt 
with many // Vtar/v, arid giHid ones tin*. Init none of them 
Uould work up my passitms to the jutt h Suett tliik He had a 
I comical, impertinent way of ihrustitig tu^ head into my face, 
which called ft)rth all my irritable sensathins ; the effeet U|>on 
me was irresistible,*’ 

Miss iVtpa 

(Srf p.»g«r iH;.) 

When I first saw Miss I’opeshe was perfiirming J//v. Omtitmr 
in the “School for Siarulal.** Her felhov labourers in the 
theatric vineyard were Miss Kirreii as uiul King 

as Sir /V/cy,* Parsons aiul I hitld peitbmied ( ami Aitit, 
iii/e; IkuUkley personaietl ; Suuih. and John 

Palmer, Here was a galaxy wim h the dramatit' hemi* 

sphere will not again present in mie night I have heard 
people wonder why the gtunl at tors in tau tlay * will nut pull 
together in one piete, as tht*y thd when the ’*Sthotd for 
Sc'amlal” first eaine out : meaning, I ptesume. a*> tin y habitually 
did at that period. I take the libt itv tu thaibi the fact If 
the “School fi>r Scandal*’ h.ul been brought to the theatre by 
“some starved hackney sunmieer ** or Par .ims wi mid not 
have acted CVv/t/m*, ami iHwld would have hnetl” rather 
than perform I even ihnibt whether Iknhieley wtmltl 

have taken to the Jew. Miss Pt»pe would h.ive nnipiestiunahly 
demurred about J//X C </Wc/iy, Not that tho .r parts are had 
one.s in themselves, hut there h io*i go -.0 .m interval between 
the first and last appearam e of the ** m uidahm^ t Ud*/’ d hey 
get out of .sight, and ttmse«|uently out of the numl of the 
audience. Moreover (which e» an inexpiable an in the |)er« 
ception of a player), there are bettn pan » m the play. Why, 
then, it may be asked, did tht»se eimneni prilotmris m t these 
characters? I answer, betause the play was written by a 
manager. When, many years afu rwardH, Mrv^ P<»pe attended 
the rehearsal of Freckrick ReynuUK’s play. Ihe Will/* I lielield 
her (for the first and last time I ever witivi .«*»! it) a little out 
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of humour. ‘‘ Oh, Mr. Reynolds,” exclaimed the lady, turning 
over the leaves of her manuscript, this is a very bad part.” 
‘^Very, ma’am,” was the answer; “but bad as it is, I can’t 
make it better.”' Now, be it remembered that Reynolds was 
not a manager, and, moreover, that he was not a regular writer 
for Drury Lane Theatre. His movements thither were eccen- 
tric. “ The Will,” “ Cheap Living,” and “ The Caravan,” were 
the only wares he ever carried to that market. This may 
account for the lady’s petulance, and may perhaps excuse it. 

Nicknames are often given at hazard. Miss Pope’s private 
alias, in certain theatrical circles, was Mrs. Candour ; origi- 
nating partly from her playing that part, and partly from her 
readiness to undertake the defence of any person who happened 
to be run down. I owe it to truth to declare my conviction 
that, in adopting that course, not a particle of irony or sarcasm 
was mingled with her encomiums. I never heard her speak 
ill of any human being. This, in a theatre, where (here is so 
much ill, and so many people disposed to speak of it, is 
surely no faint praise. I have sometimes been even exas- 
perated by her benevolence. In cases of the most open 
delinquency, I could never entice her into indignation. “I 
adore my profession,” I have heard her say more than once. 
She might, therefore, think it policy, at all events, to uphold 
the professors, in the same way as the sex uphold each other 
in the article of marriage. You never can prevail upon female A 
to admit that female B has become an old maid from want of 
offers. It is constantly a matter of choice. She has bad 
health : she was attached to a young man who died at Mon- 
mouth : she is devoted to her sister’s children : or she wont 
quit her father. Anything rather than the fact. 

I saw Miss Pope for the second time in the year 1790, in 
the character of Flippatita^ in Sir John Vanbrugh’s licentious 
comedy, “ The Confederacy.” Miss Farren was the City wife, 
Clarissa; Moody, the husband; John Palmer, the Dick Amlet ; 
John Bannister, the roguish servant ; and Mrs. Jordan, 
the Corinna. The last-mentioned part was formerly, however, 
personated by Miss Pope : witness the encomium of Chui chill 
in the Rosciad : 

** With all the native vigour of sixteen, 

Among the merry troop conspicuous seen, 

See lively Pope advance in jig and trip, 

Corinna, Cherry, Honeycomb, and Snip. 



Ki>t witlinut .Ut» ! »ti 

Shv v‘!l.UUt-; vv»;ii Iwtiji *!U |U .| f 5 -w, 

('IuumM l>y h«'i piMiui .t* Ut' rli*- !r , . ,li- 
’I’lu' l.il.il unu* ulh ii .!i ill !‘j‘ n » •/’ 

'riiis p(K‘m was pul^lisiu'il in the vstMr ; an- 1 vvIm'u *Mhe 

fatal time” wliit h it al<*i iia*! Mis^i Pope* 

wrote poor Kitty C‘livi s epiiapli. It loav Im* sr^ri un a luural 
tablet in 'i'wiekenhatn elnmlnaub < I'lniiu tn itr: a » fnlluwH: 

C'livi 's t’l iiui -r .. tilV thi . t tl ! t -.h ttl pt.*. ! 

She was one t«f my e.irliea ami be a iiien«is/‘ ‘aitl Miss 
Pope; “ I usually spent a timiuh with her ilmne- ilu* suttmter 
re<'ess, at her t tUta.ue .nli*Mmny; !** WalpMlr's villa at 

Strawberry Hill. < Uu* tnu* nionim ; I ^ej i.a m the t wi* keu- 

haiu passaj»e luHil to pay her a vi ei. \\ is si we i amr tu \'aiix- 

hall I took out a lumk ami bee.m t** te.ul.” ■" < »ii, ma'am, ” saiil 
one of the watermen, “ I hope^l wi* weo' to bau- the pleasure 
of hearin^^ y(Ui talk,” '* I IomU the hmt," ,uU[, %\ the benevolent 
lady, *\*ind ptit np mv book.” Sh- a .1. -dine n I rememhered 
Horai'e Walpole, I iouhl onlv pnpe lul *»t Ihvden, 

Virj;ilium tantuin I he • . iime i i i beheld him 

was when I sveiti, aSuMit ilie ve n in I lub/ , p e. luiat 

ti) 'I'wii kmiham. He v\a» tC Muh?? . u\u..n the Liun m tioiu of 

his Imuse. “ lb* i.V/b/ be vet v pi a itit," • t:d Mi,, p.ipi ; •• lie 
often tame to drit:k I* >t with u. at Mt . i h?. '. » aia-e; ami 

he eould be vi rv unph a ..ou/' In wh.a way ' .aul 1. ‘U)h, 

very snarlin*' aiul sarea au ." was ilie an aua. 

When ytnmit people look at «‘lii p. i>:4. , thev imd a great 
ditfieulty in iinaginirv^ that tie* Inter ueie tt«tmeily as 
ytuing as ihemselves. When I in .t be» ame a* qnaniied with 
the lady in question’— namely, about i!ie \r,at t . 7 she had 
passed her grand tlimai teti* , and wa » tons.-qm-ntlv patted with 
a bnlky [»erson and a dnplu Hs •«! t lun, " Is ii povable/' sdd 
1 to myself, ‘Uliat thi. okl w* miu lead l ever haw' verified 
Churc:hiir.s asserlie»n, * Native ot sureeii /’ Kidu uIouhI” 

And yet the matter is matheuiain .dlv a t.u 1 . nav iiioie, Miss 
Pope was onee in love ! I had the ' s»»u 1 onie . aon" irom her 

own lips ; ami as t vv,is mu .wian to » ii » ami tlie lady lull 

long since joitual the Capidet ♦, iii«* tead«n .h dl h.ue it too, 
d he scene ot the aeknowledgmeut lay in Mi.. I'^pe’s haek 
clrawing^rpom, at her house in cueat t^Uieen Sirt * *, lamtiln’i 
Jim i* ieUfs, sitiuue withiti tworlout * of the Preemasuns* ravertt| 
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vhether on the north side or the south I will not aver, not 
laving a map of London before me with the points of the 
compass annexed. All I can say is, that it was on the Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields side of the tavern. She had then lived there for a 
period of forty years. The room was hung round with portraits 
of people who had been gathered to their fathers half a century 
before. “ Who is this, madam ?” said I, pointing to a three- 
quarters as large as life. “ That is the celebrated Mrs. Old- 
field,” answered Miss Pope. I stood up to look at that once 
high-prized beauty, and repeated from Pope’s “ Imitation of 
Horace’s Second Satire” (I firmly believe the imitation to be 
his, though he denied it) : 

The tribe of templars, players, apothecaries. 

Pimps, poets, wits. Lord Fannys, Lady Maiys, 

And all the court in tears, and half the to\im 
Lament dear charming Oldfield dead and gone. 

Engaging Oldfield 1 who wdth grace and ease 
Could join the arts to ruin and to please.” 

‘^Ah, well! we must not believe all that Pope said of her,” 
answered the companion of Kitty Clive. “ See what a fine 
marked tragic brow she has ! I myself believe she was a very 
good woman.” ‘‘ And who is that little child upon whose head 
her right hand rests?” inquired I. “Did you never see,” 
answered the lady, “ a very old man walking about town named 
General Churchill?” “ I have.” “Well, that child is he!” 
Here was another surprise to my then juvenile imagination. 
General Churchill, aged eighty, once a little boy in petticoats ! 
Miracles will never cease ! In the hurry of business I quite 
omitted to ask Miss Pope how “ a very good woman ” named 
Oldfield, could have a son named Churchill. Over the sofa 
hung an engraved likeness of a gentleman whose ponderous 
quantum of hair was buckled up behind like the tails of my old 
maiden aunt Leonora’s coach-horses. “ That is Baron Newn- 
ham, the present Earl of Harcourt,” said the owner of the 
mansion. I bowed acquiescence. “ And pray who is this ?” 
said I, turning to a portly gentleman in pearl-coloured dittos, 
with a laced cocked-hat under his arm. “ Oh, that,” said the 
lady, in a hesitating sort of a fluny, “ that is Mr. Holland.” I 
thought it rather odd that Holland should be the only Mister 
of the party, and I said to myself, as Gibbet said when he heard 
that Aimwell had gone to church, “ that looks suspicious.” 
The stomach-pump was not then invented, but I nevertheless 
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gradually obtainetl the oi the oUl lady's heart upon the 

suhjeet of the said MulUuul ; who, us tlie reutler will find on 
consulting 'rom Davies's ‘‘ Life t»f (hirrick/* was an actor of 
celebrity in his day. *rhe ugly i iirly patcil laptlog having Insen 
now silencetl by M*veral tliri'* luiin a scente<l camluic handker- 
chief, Miss l\i}ie confesscil her eajlv hive aiul her early tlisap- 
pointment. ‘“Mr. n<»lland ami inv^elfV saitl the fair sexage- 
narian, “were nuitually attathed. I Ijad reasun in expect that 
he would soon make me an utter uf his haml. Mr, Ciarrkk-'- 
(/nre was a seeotul Mister, lutt this proceedet] frtuu the posthu- 
mous awe inspireil hy the sluule uf a manager arul sole proprie- 
tor)'-“Mr. Chirrit k warncil tue ut' his levitits ami his gallantries, 
l;ut I had read that a reformed r.ike nuikes the best husl>and, 
and I hoped that I should ftml it in be m>. < >nc tlay I went to 
visit Mrs. (dive in the Richmuml t lui h. “rhe cuai h stop|)ed 
to bait at Mortlake, when whom stunthl I see pass me rapidly 
in a posttduiise hut Mr. Dullaml, in lumpany with a lady! I 
could not discern wlm the lady was, but I felt a pang of 
jealousy which kept me silent fur the rest of the jtiurney, I 
got out of the coach at the King's Head, near the present 
bridge, and, witli my little wicker b.i .kct m my haml, I set off 
to walk along Tvvii kenham meatlows to Strawberry Hill. When 
1 came op[iosite the Kel pie Island, I .aw the same [cnties in a 
boat together, and I then <lisi iivered that Mr. Holjamrs com- 
panion wa,s the notorious Mrs. Haildeley. He looketl ctinfusctl 
when he saw mo, and trietl to rmv atros . to the Kit hnmml side, 
but the weeds prevented hint. I met hnn on the ‘luesilay 
morning following at a rehearsal. He had <lone wrong, ami he 
knew it, but he tried to veil Ins lUgradatum by an air of 
hauteur. I was as proud as he, and bom that time we never 
exchanged a worth He afterwanl * matU’ love to tin *, tltat, ami 
t'other woman, hut I have reason t«t ktuivv that he never was 
really happy.’* Here the tihl latly wiped away a tear, which the 
remembrance of what ttapjiened forty years b'ettue hatl caused 
to trickle down her <dteek. 

I cannot desiatch this fickle Mr. Htillaml without relating an 
anecdote in vvhii*h he was posthurmai .ly t om ernetl, ! sal in 
the pit of Drury lame 'rheatre tme evening about twenty years 
ago, when one of Shakspeare’s hisioiit al plays was performed, 
embracing “all the Htrtiigth of the hon *e,‘*act ompamed hythe 
usual portion of its weakness. Two worthies sal w iihin earshot 
of me, between whom an cxthanyi' tu playbills produced a 
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temporary intimacy. They conversed to the following effect : — 
Do you often come here, sir?” “ Yes, sir, now and then. I 
see by this bill that almost all their actors are engaged.” 
‘"Yes, sir.” “ Actors live to a great age, sir.” “ Yes, sir, some 
ot them.” “ Now here, sir,” said the first speaker, ‘‘here, sir, 
IS Holland : he was an actor, sir, in Garrick’s time, and yet we 
lia-ve him in the bill for to-night.” “True, sir,” answered the 
second speaker, “and here is another of the Garrick school — 
Jvir. Powell : he’s in the bill, too : he must be no chicken by 
tliis time.” I thought at the moment of proving to both 
speakers, as Partridge says, “ that this Mr. Jones was not that 
Jones,” and that of the two Garrick contemporaries whom 
tliey had named, the one, if living, would be now ninety-six 
years of age, and the other a hundred and four. But I left 
them in the thick of their error. People in the pit of Drury 
Dane “ conceive better than they combine.” 

The Widow Racket in Mrs. Cowley’s “Belle’s Stratagerh” 
was one of Miss Pope’s best parts. It is difficult to describe 
action in words. Miss Pope’s usual manner of exhibiting 
piq^uant carelessness consisted in tossing her bead from right to 
left, and striking the palm of each hand with the back of its 
fellow, at the same moment casting her eyes upward with an 
air of nonchalance. Miss Mellon, who came after her, came 
nearest to her in this manner; but still it was haud passibtis 
One morning, on turning the corner of Great Queen 
Street, with the intention of making a visit, I beheld the car- 
riage of Lord Harcourt (his lordship’s official vehicle as Master 
of the Horse to the Queen) standing at the door. The chariot 
was blood-red, the horses were coal-black, and the coachman 
and. footman were in a complete annour of gold lace. Ven- 
turing in was out of the question ; so I passed the door, and 
loitered in front of a broker’s shop about seven doors nearer to 
Dincoln’s Inn Fields, and close abutting upon the chapel. I 
Had plenty of time, before the departure of the noble Master 
of the Horse, to make a mental inventory of the contents of 
tlie shop. A counting-house stool stood in front of me, with 
tine wadding making a partial exit through an aperture in its 
morocco covering ; an oaken chest of drawers, highly wrought 
and inlaid with ivory, with a rust}' key in the folding-door, gave 
token of former grandeur. 

Oh, coiildst thou speak, 

As in Dodona once thy kindred trees,” 

F F 
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ApJhiitiLw 

thought I, thtni luighUst gi\o niv muiu* t iu iMiis nnmlotes of 
^vlult ])assai in Oltl lUiiliiigltui Sin ft a ( futurv agt*. .\ 
in blue velvety guiltless tit net kfn hn l, v\ult a re<l r»»se in her 
haiuh was half hitl by a riekety sva‘.h liaiMl st niil; a lapdog 
paintetl in eraytUis was ill gu.ii«lr»l bv a .Ntattfil ajul splituercd 
pane t>f glass; anti a tia/v nuufr in a tunu* tif <lin;:y white 
anti gtiltl, nmUiplietl aiul tli^i«*riftl niy M-a;;e as i nmvet] 
arouml for a inure an urate view uf what the bat k ef the shop 
euntainetl. In u few iniimti s I pi-epttl ImhIi bum luv hkling. 
phu'o. 'The rtwal t aniage was in the at t t.f tiepaiting, ami I 
knueketl at the ih'pr. I walki tl upaafi's aiul tm entering the 
tlrawing I'tKun I touutl Mi^s l‘t«pe -aill m (hr ^autiule of grafts 
fill deferenee in whit h liis Itmldiip had h h her. Her hands 
were erussetl upuii her stuma* hei, and her eves were imnlestly 
bent tuwanls the eaith, Siie still tell the intlnenee uf the 
patrician deity, allht»ugh he lunl t “ipfiealiv t east tl tti till the 
vacant Idtiealainask aim t hair width iitailetl her uu the oppo- 
site side tif the tire place. 

i attended the last appearant f t*f this esinnable wamutn in 
juiblit'. It was un the «n«tht*t May, iS H ; the t haiat ter was 
/VA»/v/// /Vud.M in the Heii at l aw." A week before, she 
hatl talketl with uit- .d^mt tlu' m junta in whuh she should 
dress the eharat lt i. and I anaieu d in b! n k bt»mba/eeiu 
Miss l*u];e staictl : but I piM\ed t ‘ her dial omI unly ih'hnth 
y^t^iWt/y full all th ' rest i«i tin* ^ . ’‘s * eo ht, piujierly 

speaking, asaniu' um . <4 s.ibls “ Attend.," ’, n*l 1, while 
her si.stcr Susan etiunird ihriu np »*n lin nnget •. ‘’.All the 
Ihm^iases slmuld wear bhu k as tel. nice . lU ihr lU i eased /.rW 
Dithriv, flany d/r/.v'u/./ shtes Id d** she ame as his .son; 
xind S/uTii/tfs/ as a Irieiul nt the l.minA t jemal tustnin 
rmpiires /U/iv /h/.v>rvv t.i be' .«uiied m bl a* k, CttroHne 
Jhnner has retently l*«.i hn tUih i. and **•* hau* A kid and 
Ckdy Homespun; /fv-.v'* in a Neivanl, Kmrh% 

addctl I, must uf ttnn.e dn a. In. nn are . . tl- >* < : ami thin 
makes up the wlnde <4 iht' paitt ' .'S»i ,.m, wlnt w.iu ,t nuitttT' 

of-fiict persunage, thought me tejii. bm Mt .^ I*t‘pe, notwith- 
standing, was nut *Munilly uvemaoe" by my aigmnent, Intt 
drcssml DdhiVith /Auvvi/u .e* her jnedrre v.m » iiad done. TIiLi 
leave-taking was in ehar.iUer and m ihymr, both iif wdiich I 
thought objeftitmable. The chataUn, J.v*/o r, that of a 
female fool, shonhl, at all eveii? . n»a h.ue been assutnetL 
The last line uf the farewell ailtlie . , .u.. d -* is . tu my ne'inufy. 
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“ And now Audrey bids you all farewell.” The example 
of Miss Pope's friend and patron, Garrick^ in a similar situation, 
might have taught her better. He expressed himself as 
follows : — “ The jingle of rhyme and the language of fiction 
would but ill suit my present feelings. This is to me a very 
awful moment j it is no less than parting for ever with those 
from whom I have received the greatest kindness and favours, 
and upon the spot where that kindness and those favours were 
enjoyed.” This was as it should be. 

Miss Pope ended her days in a house in Newman Street. I 
felt grieved when she quitted Queen Street, and so, I believe, 
did she. The pictures had in a measure grown to the walls ; 
and though the mansion was rather too near to the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, whence; on a summer evening, when windows 
are perforce kept open, the sounds of “ Prosperity to the Deaf 
and Dumb Charity” sent forth a corresponding clatter of glasses 
which made everybody in Miss Pope’s back drawing-room, for 
the^ moment, fit objects of that benevolent institution, still, a 
residence of forty years and upwards is not to be parted from 
without regret. 

Miss Pope gave an evening party at her new residence 
about a twelvemonth after her retreat from the stage, at which, 
I remember, the late Mr. Justice Grose was present, as well as 
a great number of other highly respectable persons of either 
sex ; many of them, as I then learned, from the purlieus of St. 
James’s Palace. Here I beheld her in society for the last time. 
She shortly afterwards was attacked by a stupor of the brain, 
and this once lively and amiable woman, who had entertained 
me repeatedly with anecdotes of people of note in her earlier 
days, sat quietly and calmly in her arm-chair by the fireside, 
patting the head of her poodle dog, and smiling at what passed 
in conversation, without being at all conscious of the meaning 
of what was uttered. At her death I promised to myself to 
widte her character in one of the public journals, and at her 
funeral I vowed to myself to -write her epitaph. But, as 
Doctor Johnson says, “the promises of authors are like the 
vows of lovers.” 

Upon a candid review of my pursuits and feelings at the 
period above described, it appears to me that I was a much 
happier man then than I now am. Upon recollection I find 
that about that time Lewis, the comedian, let me, by antici- 
pation, into the cause of this. We were walking homeward 

'p y: 2 
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from the Keep-the-line Club, then held at the British 
Coffee-house. Lewis asked me my age, and I answered 
“thirty.” “Stick to that, my dear boy,” said the veteran, 
“and you will do. I myself was thirty once. I was fool 
enough to let it go by, and I have regretted it ever since.” 
— Tames Smith} 


Records of a Stage Veteran. 

Incledon. — Incledon’s love of profane jokes was notorious ; 
from his early education (as a Cathedral boy) he derived an 
extensive acquaintance -with the Scriptures, and his quotations 
were the ebullitions of a heedless, not a heretic nature. He 
was conversing once with a Scotch gentleman who traced his 
ancestors back to a period anterior to the Christian era. “ By 
the holy Paul,” said Charles, “ youll tell me next that youi 
ancestors were in the ark with Noah 1” “ I’ve no preceese 
eveedence o’ the fac,” replied the Scotchman, “but I’ve a 
shrewd conjecture that they were.” Incledon, who was nevei 
at a loss, replied, “ They were in the ark with Noah, were 

they? Now, sir, to show you the superiority of my family, 

at that time, by , they had a boat of their own}^ 

Borrowers. — ^When Messrs. H and W n were pro- 
vincial actors, their treasury ran low. H addressed the 

following note to his friend : — 

“ Dear W., — Lend me a couple of shillings until Saturday, 
and oblige Yours, 

“ P.S. — On second thoughts, make it three.” 

To this epistle he received the following reply : — 

“Dear Jack, — I have only one shilling myself, or would 
oblige. Yours, . 

“ On second thoughts, I must change that for dinner.” 

Strange Sights. — I have seen Wilkinson play Mucheth; 
Mathews, Othello; Wrench, George Barnwell; Buckstone, 
Jago; Rayner, Penruddock ; little Knight, Gossamer; Clare- 
mont, Yit€i&j^Shylock ; jRo7?ieo dJidi Octavian ; 

Reeve, Othello; G. F. Cooke, Mercutio ; John Kemble, 
Archer; Kean, Clown in a pantomime ; and Young, Shaccdbac 


^ “Memoirs, I.etters, &c., of the late James Smith,” edited by hii 
brother, Horace Smith, Esq. 1840. 
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in “ Blue Beard f Tom Moore, the poet, pla}dng PceJ>i}:^ Tom ; 
and Kenny, the dramatist, DeiavaL 

Graves of Genius. — Mrs. Jordan sleeps at St. Cloud ; 
Astleys (father and son), in the Cemetery of Phre la Chaise ; 
John Edwin (the Liston and Mathews combined of his day), at 
St. PauUs, Co vent Garden; Kemble (John), at Lausanne; 
Suett, in the ground of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; Kean (without a 
stone to mark the spot), in Richmond churchyard ; Elliston, in 
St. John’s Church, Waterloo Road; old Johanna, at Bathwick 
(old) churchyard ; Mackiin lies under the chancel of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, in which churchyard his once boon com- 
panion Tom King rests; Tom D’Urfey,Mn St. James’s, facing 
the gate in Jermyn-street ; Joe Miller, in the ground in 
Portugal Street ; John Palmer (the Joseph Surface)^ at Wootton, 
near Liverpool; Quin, at the Abbey Church, Bath; Wilks, 
near Mackiin, not far from the grave of Wycherly, in the 
church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, where, nearly a century 
and a-half since, Joe Haynes was consigned to earth. 

Elliston and a Country Actor. — Elliston coming down 
for a single night to act at Birmingham (then his own theatre), 
scarcely knew a member of his own company. The play was 
‘‘ The Wonder,” and the representative of Colonel Briton was 
wofully imperfect. Elliston reprimanded him harshly. To the 
manager’s great astonishment, the actor retorted with a torrent 
, of abuse, and the assurance that if Elliston added another word 
he would kick him into the pit ! Those who casually knew the 
1 then lessee of Drury might imagine that he discharged the 

} actor on the spot. No such thing; he rushed to B , then 

^ stage-manager, and asked who the performer was. “ Mr. 

I A P “ A great man — very great man, sir,” said Elliston. 

i “ He threatened to kick me, the lessee of Drury Lane : such a 
f man as that must go to London, sir ; he mustn’t waste his 
energies here.” He there and then engaged the actor for 
Drury Lane Theatre. 

Kelly and Pope. — Pope, who came out in London in 
1784, and was then about twenty-seven years old, was very 
solicitous, towards the latter part of his life, of being reputed 
much younger than he really was — a desire that Mick Kell> 
thought proper on all occasions to thwart. One morning 


' Thomas D’Urfey, a comic dramatist, died February, 1723 . — Ed. 
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?o\verby, whose thoughts were far away, transposed the pro- 
minent words in the first line thus : — 

You may have noticed in my chest a libraiy !*’ 

At which Wilford was seized with an irrepressible fit of 
laughter. Mr. Sowerby, however, either did not, or would not, 
notice it, but went on — 

“You see he changes at the word.’* 

But when Wilford exclaimed — 

“ And well I may I” 

the auditors appeared so perfectly to agree with him, that 
their laughter awakened Mr. Sowerby to “a sense of his 
situation.” 

Actors and Actresses. 

W. Bond (died 1735). — ^An actor named Bond, being de- 
lighted with the “ Zaire ” of Voltaire, employed a poet of 
reputation to translate it into English. He then endeavoured, 
but fruitlessly, to get it acted at Drury Lane. Upon this, he 
resolved to represent it privately among his friends, and chose 
the part of Lusignan for himself. It was performed in a con- 
cert-room in York Buildings. Neither pains nor expense were 
spared to render the performance respectable, and the as- 
sembly was numerous and elegant. Bond’s acting excited, by 
its excellence, universal admiration : so passionately did he 
identify himself with the character, that on the discovery of his 
daugliter he firinted. Here the applause was redoubled, but 
finding his swoon prolonged, the audience grew uneasy. With 
some difficulty he was placed in his chair, when he faintly 
spoke, extended his arms to receive his children, raised his; 
eyes to heaven, and died. (• 

John Cooper (born 1770). — Mr. Cooper is in person of 
the middle size 3 his features are not strongly expressive of any 
particular character 3 there is more softness and playfulness 
than spirit or energy about them 3 yet wdth artful management 
they may suit either tragedy or comedy — ^naturally inclinable 
perhaps to the latter. His voice is in tone pleasing, capable 
of more modulation than he seems to know how to give it 3 
firm and extensive in the upper division, in the lower musical 
and articulate . — Monthly Mirror^ i795- 
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Mrs. Green (died 1791). — Mrs. Green had humour even 
to drollery. She had something of Shuter and sometliing of 
her father. These were not exactly the talents of Miss 
Pope; who, however, though perfectly unaffected herself, 
exceeded Mrs. Green in assuming finesse and affectation. — 
Dihdiii, 

Mrs. Martyr (died 1807). — Mrs. Martyr was once a very 
great favourite, but never a very great actress or very great 
singer. When she was most admired was when she was much 
younger, for then she was a pretty woman, and she bears the 
vestiges of beauty about her to this day. She had always a 
strong, shrill, and powerful voice, but never arrived at any 
eminence as a singer. There is a kind of hicky-Jiocky she often 
makes use of at the top of her voice which renders it ludicrous. 
Catley had much of this effect, but she had a better voice than 
Mrs. Martyr, and she earned herself through her characters 
by eccentricity ; yet she never played any character well 
except Jimo in the “ Golden Pippin,” or Euphrosyne in 
** Comus.” There seemed to be a natural hilarity in her com- 
position which made those characters sit well upon her, and 
she was always received by the audience in them with un- 
common applause. Mrs. Mart}T saw perhaps what kind of 
effect was produced by Catley’s adopting that kind of acting 
and singing, and fell into the same manner, most likely from 
her affection to the style, and has in some measure succeeded, 
but is by no means so truly ridiculous as Catley was. — C. H. 
Wilson j 1801. 

Neale. — Neale was a sort of grotesque actor, whose peculiar 
talent was suited only to some very peculiar characters, in 
which he was sure to excel everybody else. Mr. Garrick, when 
he was under some difficulty how to distribute a part, used to 
say, “ Come, I will give it to Neale, for I am sure he will make 
more of it than anybody can.” 

Sandford. — Sandford is supposed to have been the com- 
pletest and most natural performer of a villain that ever existed. 
The public identified him with the infamous characters he 
personated, and could not endure him in any part in which 
there was the remotest hint of integrity. In a new play, an 
author had allotted Sandford a character full of rectitude. TJie 
audience, who had been accustomed to see Sandford in parta 
of a contrary cast, imagined that all this honesty was put on, 
and therefore applauded the author for his art and manage* 
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nient in having drawn the character of a villain in such dis- 
simulating colours as would give great novelty and force to the 
dbwueiiimt. But when they came to find that no friend had 
been betrayed, no ruin plotted, no destruction accomplished, 
but, on the contrary, that Sandford turned out as honest a man 
at last as at first, they fairly damned the play as an imposition 
upon their understandings. — Dibdin, 

Anna Selina Storage (died 1824). — This excellent actress 
and theatrical singer was a pupil of Sacchini. Her eminence 
commenced about the year 1780, at the Opera at Florence, 
whence she was invited to Vienna by the Emperor in 1784, a 
salaiy being assigned to her of near 500/. per annum. She 
quitted Vienna after the Carnival of 1787, when she came to 
London, and in a short time ranked among the favourite comic 
performers and singers of our stage. She died near London 
about 1814. — Ed, 

Miss Taylor (Mrs. Walter Lacy). — “Miss Taylor,” says the 
Theatrical Journal of 1830, “has taken the town by surprise. 
Without the usual prelimmary flourishes, she has burst upon 
us with a natural freshness and power that must at once secure 
her fame, and prove of signal advantage to the house (Covent 
Garden) which has been so fortunate as to engage her. If we 
speak of Miss Taylor as a singing actress, she is immeasurably 
beyond anything we have on our own stage (for we do not call 
Miss Kelly a singer). Miss Taylor^s acting was throughout 
the effect of impulse ; all her attitudes rational and noble, without 
being studied, her voice varying with the different passions 
'which agitate her.” Her next part "was Eosahnd, which re- 
mained a favourite with the town during her long career. This 
peiLormance earned her the friendship and admiration of Jack 
Bannister, who begged Mr. Bartley to bring Miss Taylor to his 
box, when he reminded her that his admiration of her acting 
was rendered the more significant by his keen recollection of 
Mrs. Jordan’s Rosalmd, Miss Taylor's next original part was 
Helen in “ The Hunchback,” a perfonnance which was unani- 
mously pronounced exquisite and unsurpassable. The author 
in his preface says, *‘Miss Taylor has laid me under deep obli- 
gations. With all her heart, and soul, and talent, she advocated 
my disputed pretensions to the favour of Thalia, and— may I be 
permitted to say— established them.” On one occasion, 
Sheridian Knowles, who played the Hunchback, admired a rose 
in Miss Taylor’s bosom. After the play she sent the flower to 
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him. In reply, he sent her the following lines, written on a piece 
of a letter : — 

I take the flower, a flower more precious gives : 

This withers in the cherishing — ^but that, 

Embosom’d, still more gorgeous rich will grow. 

So may it ! hue and sweet, ten thousand sweets 
And hues ! to bless eternally the owner.” 

\To Hdm^from Jier Grateful Hunchback. 12 June^ l?32. 

When, in later days, Covent Garden was about to close, apiece 
by Douglas Jerrold was proposed to be read on the morrow, 
but the morrow proving a Friday, Jerrold protested no piece of 
his should be either read or acted on that day. Nell Gwynne” 
(the piece in question) was therefore read on the Saturday, and 
renewed the fortune of the theatre. Miss Taylor played 
Nell Gtcynne, and both in the song “ Buy my Oranges,” and at 
the end of the epilogue, was heartily applauded. She was also 
the original heroine in JerrolTs “ Housekeeper.” Miss Taylor 
played leading comedy, tragedy, and Vestris-business at Co vent 
Garden, Drury Lane, or the Haymarket for twenty years, of 
which during the last twelve she acted as Mrs. Walter Lacy, 
shining especially in Shakspearian women. When Vestris pro- 
duced “ Hamlet,” the piece was delayed for a fortnight owing 
to Mrs. Lacy’s indisposition, Madame Vestris stating by way of 
apology that as she had gone to great expense in mounting 
the play, she would not present it without the best Ophelia 
she could procure. — Walter Lacy. 

Lady Thurlow (Miss Bolton; died 1830). — The first public 
appearance of Miss Mary Catherine Bolton, who in 1813 mar- 
ried Lord Thurlow, was at the Hanover Square Rooms (1806), 
wliere she sang. She was then drafted by Harris to Covent 
Garden, and took the character of Folly in “The Beggars’ 
Opera.” She is described as having a delicate figure, blonde 
in her complexion, with yellow hair. She died of consumption 
in 1830. 

Vernon (died 1782). — Vernon was a good musician, and the 
best acting singer we ever had, if he may have been allowed 
the name of a singer, for it was little more than speaking musi- 
cally, and acting with good effect. He was a compact figure, 
trod the stage elegantly, and always looked like a gentleman. 
He studied seriously in his closet, was in love with such parts 
as deserved affection; he made use of no mummery or subter- 
fuge, but he presented them to the world in their natural form 
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and shape ; nor did he ever disgrace the actor by resorting to 
contortion, or mutilate the language of the author by running 
away from his text and introducing (what is too commonly 
done upon the stage at present) any nonsensical ribaldry of his 
own. 

Wroughton (died 1822). — Of those gentlemen who owe 
their success more to industry than genius, this gentleman is 
perhaps the first. He possesses none of those natural advantages 
called requisites, the want of which has deterred so many from 
the pursuit of the stage as a profession : his person being in- 
elegantly formed, his voice inharmonious and confined, his face 
rotund and insipid, and his features void both of flexibility and 
expression — ^he has, nevertheless, contrived to make his way in 
the theatre, in spite of the deficiencies of nature and the opposi- 
tion of management, where he has long held a situation of very 
enviable pre-eminence . — Moriilily Mirror^ i795- 


ANECDOTES, 

Griffiths. 

(Died 1741-) 

"When Griffiths became an actor, he contracted a friendship 
with Mr. Willcs. Though Griffiths was very young, Wilks took 
him with him to London, and had him entered that season for 
a small salary. The Indian Emperor” being ordered on a 
sudden to be played, the part of Fizarro, a Spaniard, was 
wanting, which Griffiths procured. Mr. Betterton being a little 
indisposed, would not venture out to rehearsal for fear of in- 
creasing his indisposition, to the disappointment of the audience, 
who had not seen our young stripHng rehearse. But when he 
came ready at the entrance, his ears were pierced with a voice 
not familiar to him. He cast his eyes upon the stage, where 
he beheld a diminutive Pizarro^ with a truncheon as long as 
himself. Betterton thereon steps up to Downes, the prompter, 
and cried, “Zounds, Downes 1 what sucking Scaramouch have 
you sent us here “ Sir,” replies Downes, “ he’s good enough 
for a Spaniard : the part is small.” Betterton returned, “ If he 
had made his eyebrows his wdiiskers, and each whisker a line, 
the part would have been two lines too much for such a monkey 
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in buskins.’' Poor Griffiths stood on the stage near the door, 
and heard every syllable of the short dialogue, and by his fears 
knew who was meant by it, but, happily for him, he had no 
more to speak in that scene. When the first act was over, by 
the advice of Downes he went to make his excuse, with— 
“ Indeed, sir, I had not taken the part but that I was alone out 
of the play !” “ I, 1 1 ” replied Betterton with a smile • “ thou 
art but the tittle of an Griffiths seeing him in no ill-humour, 
told him Indians ought to be the best figures on the stage, as 
nature had made them. “Very like,” replied Betterton, “but 
it would be double death to an Indian cobbler to be conquered 
by such a weasel of a Spaniard as thou art ! and after this night 
let me never see a truncheon in thine hand again, unless to stir 
the fire !” Griffiths took Betterton’s advice — ^laid aside the buskin 
and stuck to the sock, in which he made a figure equal to most 
of his contemporaries. — Cheiwood. 

Milward. 

(Died 1741.) 

Milward when young was apprenticed to an apothecary near 
the Strand. He was once ordered by his master to carry his 
prescriptions to a gentleman and lady ill of different maladies 
at the same time \ the labels were wrongly directed, but he did 
not discover his mistake till the next day, when he carried other 
medicines to the same persons, and by his judgment in the 
operation soon found out his mistake. He was greatly terrified, 
but for fear of worse he let fall the phial he had in his hand, as 
by accident, ran back to his master, and told him what had 
been done. The master ordered more proper doses, the patients 
recovered, and all was well. 


Love. 

When Love appeared at Drury Lane in the character of 
Falstaff^ being a man of some genius, he used to puff constantly 
in the newspapers upon his excellency in the part, all which, 
however, availed but little, as he never could bring a full house. 
One Bignell, sitting with a few of the players at the Black Lion, 
had filled a pipe, the funnel of which was stopped, and after 
several attempts to light it he threw it down in a passion, 
saying, “ Egad, gentlemen, I’m like your new Falsiaff; I have 
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been puffing and puffing this long while past, but all to no jiur- 
pose, for I am not able to draw.” 

Quin. 

It was Quin’s custom to act Falsiajf for his old friend Lacy 
Ryan’s benefit every year, and this practice he continued till the 
loss of his teeth rendered his speech inarticulate; he then 
swore he would never whistle Falsiaff^ and to make up for the 
loss of his annual performance he made his friend a present of 
five hundred pounds. 

A tragedy was written by one Brown, called The Fatal Re- 
tirement.” It was deservedly damned. This the author im- 
puted to Quin, who refused to act in it. In revenge, he pro- 
cured the constant attendance of some friends at the theatre, 
who, when Quin came forward in other parts, hissed him. At 
length, to put a stop to their harassing impudence, he one 
evening told the audience that he had read a play called Fatal 
Retirement” before it was performed, and given the author 
his sincere opinion that it was the very worst play he ever read 
in his life, and for that reason had refused to act in it. This 
avowal confounded his annoyers, who from that night ceased to 
trouble him. 


Trefusis. 

Mr. Joseph Trefusis was the original Tra^Iandin “ Love for 
Love,” and a well-esteemed low comedian, and was famous for 
dancing an awkward country clown. He was an experienced 
angler. As he was fishing by the Liffey side, some friends of 
his were going in a boat, in order to embark for England. Joe, 
seeing them, called to them to take him in, that he might see 
them safe on board. He gave his fishing-rod to a friend on 
shore to take care of till his return; but Joe, it seems, was 
prevailed on by his companions to make the journey to Lon- 
don with them, with his fishing clothes upon his back, not a 
second shirt, and but seven shillings in Iris pocket. His com- 
panions left him at London, and Mr. Wilks found him gazing 
at the dial in the square at Covent Garden. He hardly knew 
him at first (as Mr. Wilks told me) but by his particular gait, 
which was beyond imitation. When he asked him how he 
came there, and in that pickle : “ Hum ! ha ! why, faith, Bobby,” 
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replied Joe, I only came from Dublin to see what it was 
o’clock at Covent Garden.” However, Mr. Wilks new-clothed 
him, supplied him with money, and sent him back. — Chet- 
wood, 

Joe was so inimitable in dancing the clown that General 
Ingoldsby sent him five guineas from the box where he sat. Joe 
dressed himself next day, and went to the Castle to return 
thanks. The general was hard to be persuaded that it was 
the same person, but Joe soon convinced him by saying ‘‘Vs 
the very mon, an’t please your Excellency,” and at the same 
time twirling his hat as he did in the dance, with his consum- 
mate foolish face and scrape. “ Nay, now I am convinced,” 
exclaimed the general, laughing, ‘‘and thou shalt not show 
such a face for nothing here.” So he gave Joe five guineas 
more, which so well pleased him that he paid his compliments 
in his awkward, clownish manner, and, as Shakspeare says, 
“ set the table in a roar.” 


Garrick, 

Garrick, on his return from the Continent, prepared an 
address to the audience, which he delivered previous to the 
play he first appeared in. When he came upon the stage, he 
was welcomed with three loud plaudits, finishing with a huzza. 
As soon as this unprecedented applause had a little subsided, 
he used every art of which he was so completely master to lull 
the tumult into a profound silence, and just as all was hushed 
to death, and anxious expectation sat on every face, old Cervetto, 
who was better known by the name of “Nosey,” anticipated 
the very first line of the address by — aw — a tremendous yawn. 
A convulsion of laughter ensued, and it was some minutes 
before the wished-for silence could be again restored. That, 
however, obtained, Garrick delivered his address in that happy, 
irresistible manner in which he was almost sure to captivate 
his audience, and retired with applause such as was never better 
given nor better deserved. But the matter did not rest here. 
The moment he came off the stage he flew like lightning to 
the music-room, where, collaring astonished Nosey, he began to 
abuse him pretty vociferously. 

“ Wha — ^why — you old scoundrel — ^you must be the most in- 
fernal ” 
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^‘Oh, Mr. Garrick 1” burst out Nosey, “vat is the matter — 
vat I liaf do — oh Got, vat is it ?” 

“ The matter 1 why you old, damned, eternal, senseless idiot 
— ^with no more brains than your infernal bass-viol — just at the 
— a — ^very moment I had played with the audience, tickled 
them like a trout, and brought them to the most accommodat- 
ing silence — so pat to my purpose— so perfect — that it was, as 
one may say, a companion for Milton’s visible darkness— — ” 

“ Inteed, Mr. Garrick, it vas no darkness.” 

“ Darkness ! stupid fool ! But how should a man of my 
reading make himself understood by — o. — a — answer me, was 
not the whole house, pit, box, gallery, very still ?” 

“Yes sir, indeetj still as a mouse.” 

“ Well then, just at that very moment, did you not, with your 
infernal jaws extended wide enough to swallow a sixpenny 
loaf — yaw? Oh, I wish you had never shut your damned jaws 
again !” 

“ Sare, Mr. Garrick — only if you please hear me von vord. 
It is alvay the vay — ^it is indeed, Mr. Garrick — ^alvay the vay 
I go when I haf the greatest rapture^ Mr. Garrick.” 

The little great man’s .anger instantly cooled. The cunning 
readiness of this Italian flattery operated exactly contrary to 
the last line of an epigram — “ The honey was tasted and the 
sting forgot” — and it not only procured Nosey’s pardon, but 
forced a declaration from his patron that he ought to be for- 
given for the wit of the defence. — Dibdin. 

Whilst Garrick was one night perfonning the part of Hamlet^ 
md when he was arrived at one of the most affecting scenes in 
:hat tragedy — ^the audience all mute attention — ^when even a 
oin might have been heard falling to the ground — all at once, 
:o the astonishment of tlie spectators, Garrick was seen to burst 
DUt into a violent fit of laughter, and run suddenly off the stage : 
n a moment all the players followed his example. The audience, 
imazed at the strangeness of his conduct, cast their eyes around 
wery comer of the house, when they immediately discovered 
he cause of Garrick’s merriment. A jolly round-faced butcher 
vas seated in the front row of the pit, wiping his bald pate, 
fom which the sweat flowed in copious streams : hi-s sagacious 
nastiff, no doubt eager to enjoy, as well as his master, the ad- 
nirable performance of the prince of tragedians, had placed his 
bre-feet upon the front rail of the orchestra, and was looking 
lagerly upon the stage, his grave phiz dignified by his master s 
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full-bottomed wig. The audience found it impossible to retain 
their gravity at this ludicrous sight \ the loudest peals of 
laughter burst from the pit, the boxes, and the galleries ; and 
it was a great while ere the performers could again resume 
that gravity necessary for performing a tragedy so deeply 
interesting. 

Garrick had one evening quitted Mrs. Garrick in her box at 
Drury Lane Theatre, saying, as he often did, I shall be back 
in a few minutes.” A prologue was spoken ; Mrs. Garrick was 
in full sight of the speaker, but thought him to be a stranger 
till her little dog, who was with her, called her attention by 
showing signs of great joy, and not until then she knew it to be 
Mr. Garrick who was speaking. 

Tom Cooke. 

When Stephen Kemble was manager of the theatre at 
Durham, news of one of Nelsofrs victories reached the city, and 
an order was issued for a general illumination. The tragedy of 

George Barnwell” had been announced for that night’s per- 
formance, but Kemble, guessing the scanty audience he would 
have to play before, asked Cooke to take his place as Old 
Barnwell, Cooke, remarkable for his thick lisp, begged to be 
excused, affirming the difficulty he found in committing a part 
to memory in a short time. Stephen, however, insisted, point- 
ing out that the character needed no study at all. Old Barnwell 
not being on the stage ten minutes together. “ Here,” said 
he, “ here’s the book \ you can manage to get a line or two 
into your head to speak as you enter, and read the rest, for 
Old Barnwell is supposed to be reading — in fact, just enough 
to give George an opportunity of killing you ; then you must 
add a few words when you die — say anything, for there will be 
few people in the house to hear you.” Cooke, with great re- 
luctance, consented. At the proper time he stalked on, book 
in hand, spoke the words required, and was stabbed; but 
in falling, the book unluckily fell with him, and wanting 
words, the murdered man could see no alternative but to die 
and make no sign. Meanwhile, George Barnwell^ who sup- 
ported him, growing impatient, whispered him to say 
“anything,” as Kemble had suggested; on which, Cooke, 
taking off his little three-cornered hat, and tossing it in the air, 
snouted in his deepest bass and thickest lisp, JVelson for ener } 
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Not Garrick’s or Siddons’s finest stroke ever produced a louder 
roar of applause 'than these words ; and amid the uproar Cooke 
died satisfactorily. 

Mrs. Powell. 

After Boaden had read his ‘‘Aurelia and Miranda” in the 
green-room of Drury Lane Theatre, he observed he knew 
nothing so terrible as reading a piece before a critical audience. 
“ I know one thing much more terrible,” said Mrs. Powell. 
“ "VVliat can that be ?” asked Boaden. “ To be obliged to sit 
and hear it.” 

Townshend. 

Townshend, of Covent Garden Theatre, being once appointed 
to a part in a pantomime in which he was to ascend in a cloud 
while singing, exclaimed : “ It may be a flight of the poet’s, 
but curse me if it shall be a flight of mine.” 

Vernon. 

On one of the first nights of the opera of “ Cymon,’' at 
Drury Lane, a dissatisfied critic, when Mr. Vernon began the 
last air in the fourth act, 

“ Tom from me ! tom irom me ! wliich way did they take her?” 

immediately sang in the exact time of the air, to the astonish-* 
ment of the audience, 

“ Why, towards Long Acre, towards Long Acre !” 

Vernon was for the moment stunned j but recovering himself, 
he sang in rejoinder, 

Ho ! ho ! did they so ? then 1*11 overtake her ! I’ll soon overtake her !** , 
and precipitately ran off amid the plaudits of the whole house. 

Astley. 

When Harris was getting up a pantomime at Covent Garden, 
application was made to old Astley for the loan of some horses. 
When he had correctly understood the nature of the request, 
after a variety of incongruous and unintelligible exclamations, 
occasioned by his indignation lest his horses should be dis- 

G G 
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graced by appearing on the stage, he vociferated, Here’s your 
works ! want my horses to manoeuvre upon Common Garden 
stage. Why, damme, ’tis scandalous magnesia. Sir, will Mr. 
Harris lend me Mrs. Siddons to sing in my amphitheatre ?” 

Mongozzi. 

One of the singular slips cited in connexion with the French 
stage was made by Mongozzi, an actor of the old Varietes. 
The farce to be performed was called “ The Piece without an 
A” (“ Piece sans A”). The author had written it without once 
using that letter — a feat which presents numerous difficulties in 
French, similar to that which has nowand then been attempted 
and accomplished in English of writing a song without a sibi- 
lant, or without the letter s — ^which is, after all, something more 
difficult than dancing a hornpipe in fetters. To see the French 
piece a considerable number of spectators had assembled ; the 
audience did not expect a play of any merit, but they were 
curious to find how one of any length could be carried on 
without any use of what is in constant use in French phrases, 
the letter a. At the rising of the curtain, Duval and Mongozzi 
entered from different sides of the stage, and the latter, on see- 
ing the former, greeted him with “Ah, monsieur, vous voilk !” 
While the house broke into a roar of laughter, Mongozzi was 
corrected by the prompter, and he recommenced more cor- 
rectly with “ Eh, monsieur, vous voici 1” Certainly, in a piece 
which boasted of having no a in it, the actor slipped drolly when 
he exclaimed, “Ah, sir, here you are 1” instead of “ Eh, sir, you 
here, then ?” 

Actors’ Memories. 

Very few actors have bad memories. Not long since, in the 
suddenly discovered absence of an actress, in a farce — the cur- 
tain was just about to rise — a young lady who had never played 
the part was asked to “go on,” and she readily consented. 
She took the book in her hand, learnt a few lines at the wings, 
carried them with her on to the stage, learned a few more as 
she, went to the back, busying herself apparently with what was 
on the chimneypiece, and came down to the front with what 
her memory gathered. The audience were unaware of the feat 
which was being performed, and it was accomplished with only 
one poor slip^ 
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“ Vivat Rex.** 

In the early period of the English drama it was customary 
for the actors, at the end of a piece, to pray for the King and 
Queen. This prayer made part of the epilogue, and hence the 
addition of Vivat Rex to the playbills of most ages but om* 
own. 

Delane. 

Delane, an actor of great merit, and a valuable member of 
society, had two peculiarities upon the stage which Garrick 
took off, and rendered him so ridiculous that he was constantly 
laughed at Having generous though weak feelings, Mr. 
Delane took to drinking, and in reality broke his heart 

Kemble and Lewis. 

Kemble and Leivis chancing to be at Dublin at the same time, 
were both engaged by the manager for one night’s performance 
in Leon ” and The Copper Captain.” Their announcement 
was coupled with the following odd passage : — “ They nev»r 
performed together in the same piece, and in all human proba- 
bility they never will again. This evening is the summit of the 
manager’s climax. He has constantly gone higher and higher 
in his efforts to delight the public ; beyond this it is not in 
nature to go.” 

Drama in America. 

The first drama performed in Boston was in 1750. The 
novelty made such a crowd and so much disturbance, that the 
Legislature passed a law prohibiting theatrical entertainments, as 
tending to unnecessary expense, the increase of impiety, a 
contempt for religion. 

Foote. 

When Macklin gave lectures on the drama, Foote being one 
evening present, talking and laughing very loud just before the 
lecture began, Macklin, offended, called out rather pettishly, 
“ Sir, you seem to be very merry there ; but do you know what 
I am going to say now?” ‘‘No, sir,” said Foote; “pray do 
you ?” 


G a 
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Foote was once walking in Paris with a conceited Frenchman, 
who had been boasting his country's superiority over England. 
Coming to the Seine, he pointed to it, saying, “ Now, as to a 
river, you have nothing like this in London.” To which Foote 
replied : We had just such another lately (alluding to the 
Fleet-ditch), but we have filled it up, not having any use 
for it.” 

When some one was lamenting Foote's unlucky fate in being 
kicked in Dublin, Johnson said he was glad of it: “ He is 
rising in the world,” added he ; “when he was in England, nc 
one thought him worth kicking.” 

Foote, Garrick, and Johnson once went together to Bedlam 
Johnson, who was much affected at the sight of so muchhumar 
mis ery, withdrew to a comerto meditate, where he threw him- 
self into so many strange attitudes, and drew his face into sue! 
odd shapes, that Foote whispered Garrick to know “ how the} 
should contrive to get him out.” 

Catalan!. 

When Catalan! visited Hamburg, Schevenke, the chie 
musician there, criticized her somewhat severely. She answerei 
by abusing him roundly, saying, “ When God has given to ; 
mortal such marvellous talent as I possess, people ought t< 
applaud and honour it as a miracle, and it is a sin to depre 
ciate such a gift from heaven.” 


Penkethman.^ 

D’Urfey, the lyi*ic poet, stuttered extremely when in 
passion, though he could speak an oration, read a scene in 
play, or sing any of his own songs or dialogues without th 
least hesitation. He came one morning to the rehearsal a littl 
disturbed about a pending benefit play, and asked in a passior 
“ W, w, w, where, w, w, was Mr. W, Wilks ?” Penkethma 
answered, “H, he, d, d, didn't, kn, kn, know.” But th 
choleric poet broke his head for his joke ; and it was wit 
great difficulty the bard was appeased. 


1 Died 1740, 
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wi. in un.iri at'tor.was remarkable for making 
» .-.’Kii . ».*tur«lv iLi-ir, ami was, iu consequence, 
4 l -It >’ ! with tlu- cltulhopiiers in the country, 

t i .lii-v., -j I 1'^ ’• V in ilu* itumtry, some labourers came 

In ^ ■ ' i lioiir tlu* |uiuqums tlcxtcrity with which 

\i 1 ' ' • ■ ] ■ ■ Ihens there!*’ said one. “ Lot un 

• i i • ■ j . ‘ It a di* but ti^h as well as a do act, he 

i'- ia- ■ .! S; -iJ i' til* inliutiiu.** 

\Vh !i s: ! := I'l.Mbi, r»l “(.‘atu,” it had been the custom 

i: - ? • ‘-ujit I'njH'L tine prolo|^ue. Wiguell, \vho 
.nt d li*- lun.on ridm4. cummeaced tlie play at 

t)iu «' W lt;i 

** j ' . : . . v^ li 4 .t. till’ uumiing lowers, 

\ ■■• '! 1 , - 1 ... lu » K.vt'i \i‘. 


|;'!? 1 ■ w V. ’:a e; » I V. tuf tlu* ptologue. Wigucll, 

j, :. • 1 r ? i : ■ o:? h.jbditv, pauseil a moment, and then 

!,i. 1-- ■! ..i., vUmm hr was addressing, to the 

, . : , . ! 1 . . : ! -. .! lour ami .solcinu a measure as 

n 1 ;. ■ t iti hi , ',peei h ■- 

" i : . I . ! ; :iH flu’ie h.is uol Urea 

v , ,/i a. -u 1. 1 thi . j 4 .iy l«»ii yeais - 

..ij,’ tli i i> */ • l^te impurtaut day,” and 

•..« .‘ 1 ., 

Min. i)l\Uvll 


Mi I : r-. vuitiv h illnatated by her wish that she 
0 ; .!;:a 1 u d-ii .. I m hri iMthn, ^t'l'urtlingly, “as the 
ji;, Mtih, , . v, .i. n j d. hcht when living, she was as nicely 
! . 1 .!' 1 h ; d - -i.c. by Mrs. Saunders’s direction, 

U;,,, : .,.i . ttiii %Ur h-td on a very tine Urussels lace 

i . uu. with uu Ur, ami tloublc rutiles of the 

..,u; ; . • . 1 ; .i:: { o. w kidglov^ , aud hvi budy wruppcd up iu 


a hi*-, 


I li.it !«• . Kt'ialth*. 


( i; If!-", i.-'fi.’ ttii.'ii ii** iv;t.s oiif r |thiyiuj( S/ty/otkj instcdd 
, : j'i j i.,.j u|,**n iiiy s**ul f* ovcrlurucii the 

,! tU 1 ity MUj;fiy >»/ I'l'H?" 
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I fijllautl ;uu! Pmvt'll 

When Mrs. !‘Lut*tiir Uih*" wjs i*rfi(liu‘ed, befom 

tlu* first art wa*i it was .wu tu Ju* a tUasl iailuri\ At the 
cutlofiho thiiil.u t tlio |u laaui. 1 , i'u w nunr impatient than 
the aiuliemv : arul at laa I iMlI.iu.i ah»l tin ijstint' their 

heads out tn»in f»p|M»Mh- a*!* . ihr uiirri tlu* *»clrou-’ 

was tluwn, eatnesllv etithMtrd the 'pe.fatins !*» tarvent the 
heavy perfurmanee trimi pnn^ am luitii a, by ilanuung it then 
aiul there, 

Qnvvv Itunniptioti. 

A well knmvn aetress, |.layith; at bath in tlie < h.irarterof 
J/n*. /»*rtr//<i\ h.ul bv lu i p«»uei . hn thr (juu ,*. initi the 
tlcepest [Hissible slillne-is* when a Unlr few, stattniv* 
out fiercely, *' My lUa ’ wh. » wa . •! a .iipit m luy eve?‘* 

Lit‘t-it* 4 pv; Ai'L 

'Ihis Act was JUSSI li in 17 •/. A pe . , . teade.l - rhethihlifn 
Rump'* was piesiaUed ti* Mi then iu.uu^*er of 

(HHulinans *rh atje, !>v a ij t,?;. s f u* 4 an::^ tiver the 

play, (htiaril peiveived a u* i*r i h a,; ',f with a mrihius almse 
of the RarliaineiU aiai tfi*- Ksn lb- aihae.utr.l \t to Sir 
Robert Walpnle, then Ihrmu i. wh’», » loyalty^ 

jnirt Irnseil the MS.; and wls.a ♦ hj • -n wa, made to the 
AvU r«'ad purthms ut the piav Im bii- Ib e uitli au h etteet an 
to get the Hill passed wniintu I'pj*** ath-n I hr whole was, no 
doubt, a enntrivaine on the pait « t tiu mim ari, *‘*('hr thihlen 
Rump" being prolut-lv wrinm h% i hnn .eh, or siane 

pmun hired tor the purp*Mr bv S\ dn-le. 

** l\illv lUtin/* 

This character, thehcrome of - M; lu ,p;.ifsM)prra;' has 
led to the peerage thr» e * t it . i -po .naanve-, Mm 
Fentcm (Dm hessuf |Ut|u»ni, Miv. HoUon tludy I huilow;, and 
Miss Stejiliens (iheiijSe'»s ot b v.r%;. 
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Liston. 

Shortly after I /islou hnti made a popular hit in Fielding's 
'riunnh,” at. llu‘ Mayniarkct Theatre, he dined one day 
in the (Uty ; alter the dessert, and before the ladies had left 
tl\e room, the whole party arose, and the tables, chairs, &c., 
were set bark, and the guests left standing, in order, as the 
hi>st explained, '' to make mom for Mr. Liston to favour the 
<*tunpany, beture the ehihlreu w'ent to bed, with Lcrrd Grizzle's ■ 
nw:,*.” As may he supposed, Idston danced offzs. soon 
as he was able from the house of his polite friend, never to 
return, 

Stci)hcu\ Kemble. 

Mr. Remble, in nS 1 9, \vrote the following acknowdedgment 
of a prestuU : 

‘♦'lu MV In \u FumNu Ri*:an, m ins 1 ‘rkskntino me with a 
( aa.n SNnitT.m)X. 

'fUv nitk uiy frieiul, I value, xiot the ore ; 

Not ytS Uh! aitisPs masterly design. 

Put tiutU and tideut U»vc I teu times more, 

And these rate (puditie,s 1 know :ire thine. 

Stki'iu-'.n Gkoroe Kemble. 

*» /h'iffy /.n/Zf*, 

•• O), iSiv)»“ 

I'rtH'tlom of the Theatre. 

1 ‘iom tlu* Cenlknutn's Tuesday, 6th February, 

I7P^*-At Ctiveul (kiTilen Theatre one John Somerford 
tumbled fmm the ujtper gallery into the pit, being ten yards, 
withiuit ret eivin;/, auv hurt. When the play was over, he told 
Mr. Kii h that he hail matle himself free of the gallery, and 
iiupftl he *.huuld hav<‘ liie iiherty of going into it when h(i 
pji'a .eti. 'bu whiili Mr, Kieli eousenled, [>rovidcd he never 
.t ;,iiu t aim- u\M U it in the same ahnipl manner.” 


Rich. 

KiJi. the iilvriitirr of pantomimes, felt and avowed for what 
is«.ith dihe hMetlar ihama the most .supreme contempt ; and 
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:his he carried so far that he was sometimes heard to say, after 
looking through the hole in the green curtain, and seeing a 
crowded house assembled to witness the performance of a 
tragedy, “ What 1 you are there, you fools, are you ? Well, 
much good may it do you.” 

Epilogue. 

Valeria^ daughter to Maximin^ having killed herself for the 
love of Porphyrins^ in “ Tyrannic Love,” when she was to be 
carried off by the bearers, strikes one of them a box on the 
ear, and speaks to him thus : — 

Hold ! are you mad? you damned confounded dog, 

I am to rise and speak the epilogue.** 


Abraham Ivory. 

In old plays we come across names of actors of whom no trace 
beyond such mention remains. But sometimes some bygone 
cluonicler devotes a line or two to a player ; and often the 
brief sentence is as pregnant as an exhaustive biography. 
Here is a case in point. In “ The Rehearsal,” at the end of 
the first act, the jsi Player says : — 

** Sir, Mr. Ivory is not come yet, but he*ll be here presently ; he’s but 
two doors off.” 

Turning to the Key to The Rehearsal,” we find : ‘‘ Abraham 
Ivory had formerly been a considerable actor of women’s 
parts ; but afterwards stupefied himself so far with drinking 
strong waters, that before the first acting of this farce he was fit 
for nothing but to go of errands ; for which, and mere charity, 
the company allowed him a weekly salary.” 

Mrs. Reeve. ‘ 

The only hint of personal indiscretion ascribed to Dryden 
is that of having eaten tarts with Mrs. Reeve, the actress, in 
the Mulbeny Gardens, which, if true, amounts to nothing, but 
which, trivial as it is, must be regarded as apocryphal. To eat 
tarts with an actress did not necessarily involve any grave de- 
linquency in a poet who was writing for the theatre ; yet upon 
this slight foundation — ^for I have not been able to discover 
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that it rests upon any other — z. suspicion has been raised that 
Mrs. Reeve was his mistress. By way, however, of miti- 
gating the odium of this unwarrantable imputation, it is added, 
that after his marriage Dryden renounced all such association. 
But his relations with Mrs. Reeve — if he ever had any — ^must 
have been formed after his marriage, as a reference to dates 
Vill show \ so that the supposititious scandal, as it has been 
transmitted to us, conveys its own refutation. — R. Bell 

Macklin. 

Garrick and Macklin frequently rode out together, and often 
baited at some of the public-houses on the Richmond road. 
Upon these occasions, whenever they came to a turnpike, or to 
settle the account of the luncheon, Garrick either had changed 
his breeches that morning and was without money, or else 
used to produce 2 l^ 6 s, piece, which made it difficult to change. 
Upon these occasions Macklin, to use his own phrase, stood 

Captain Flashman” — that is, paid the charge. This went on 
for some time, when Macklin, finding that Garrick never took 
his turn of paying the expenses, or repaying those he had 
advanced for him, challenged him one day for a debt he owed 
him, and then pulled out a long slip of paper, in which the several 
disbursements were entered according to tiafe, place^ and com- 
pany ; “and which, sir,” said the veteran, “amounted to 
between thirty and forty shillings. The little fellow at first 
seemed surprised, and then would have turned it into a joke ; 
but I was serious, sir, and he paid me the money ; and after 
that we jogged on upon our own separate accounts ”~Coo^e. 

Fielding. 

Mr. Garrick once gave a dimier at his lodgings to Harry 
I^ielding, Macklin, Howard, Mrs. Cibber, &c. &c. ; and vails 
to servants being much then the fashion, Macklin and most of 
j:he company gave Garrick's man (David, a Welshman) some- 
j:hing at parting — some a shilling, some half-a-crown, &c. — 
while Fielding very formally slipped apiece of paper in his hand, 
with something folded in the inside. When the company were 
a.11 gone, David seeming to be in high glee, Garrick asked him 
now much he got. “ I can't tell you yet, sir," said Davy ; 
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‘'here is halUHTown iVoin Mrs. tlhlur, (lot hU'ss her; tiorc k 
a shilling from Mr. Mai*klin ; lierc is twufrcjm Mr. Unw.inlA'c. ; 
ami here is something more ftv>m the |ioel, Ciol ple^s his nu'rry 
heart/’ Ry this time Uavy h.ul ttntohled the pa|»er» whom to 
his great astonislnuenl, Ite saw it etMitaiuetl nu tnt.»re titan 

^hirriek fell neiiU il at this, aiui ne\t day ti> iMeldiug 
about the im|»rt>|»riety of jesting with a senant. *\ies{ijtgf“ 
.said Fielding with a .seeming Mnprise ; .h* fat from il, that I 

meant to tlo the felltnv a tval |»iei'e ot Hava e, Jm? had I given 
him a .shilling or haifaertw\n I knew \“it would have takm it 
from hinu but by giving him only a /= e-v he had a ehatue ot 
calling it his own.”* ( 

Marlvt'th. 

So little <lul the playetN know of ,^haks|‘eare*s test before 
the time of Uarriek, that (^Hiitt, after he h ul seen tiarrh k in the 
eharaeter of J/rre/'eM, asketl him where he gut sm h slranye and 
out-of-the-way expressioiH as 

** The devil d.uaft lhr«* hl.uk» ih ai ♦ ; an tu d f* : 

\S here gMt‘a ilu»ii fh-it j»Ms» .f tvnih 

'rhis jda)\ in parlitular, was gtossly mteifoiateil by liaveiumt, 
ami held the st.ige from 1004 to 1741. haveuant ma think* 
ing the tragedy had glnoi. enuti^/u mtiHdtu.tt the gho,4of 
Dufuwt^ and tm ked on «im h thytnes as th • .r , ^ 

,\i o ur in .«a 

She does feMM I Htu* ile.uh I < •.$ 1. iv . i jm; -Vf, 

Aiul shall liMm MaUMhit i tlr^ah h 'l h* .lu uscu«? j 

When by *i vi|H i tniu it, uttiUiu^e i 

‘Iw turc the Vu? .}, •* :1 ‘ 1 . f ; .. L' 

Kosana.' 

The lutrl <if (Kfttnl fril in 1 > »vr Ui?’l a It.iud'.onie, v;l>n elul 
actress belonging tii the Ihikr’s "Ihr oo-. wli^ |,etiMnurd to 
perfection, particularly, the |uri ot wty t i duonahlv 

' Thh perstm hso lu-eii iiu}*n*i»rd, l*»aK l.y i.iAuvuv ut iind titMutvi 
DavitN tM have been Ainsr .w ebda u. I i .i - . .. Ab'*u! uliiiui, 

anil her sister lUnk, iVuy* ha. iiauh mv tn tw . •' I m .ay " 1 -.1 lb a 

brwke, however, jualv . ».o* th t? t^dal a |Vj .. . un .. m!.!^ . .H . 
Marnhalh tiy then vi..uvf lomr, he 4.. A ; »»! I n : * v.i. »aa $^0 *t» 

**lhe first or old KoxaUtta, wh** tod i the * 
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new play j insomuch that she ever after retained that name. 
This creaturej^being both very virtuous and very modest, or, if 
you please, wonderfully obstinate, proudly rejected the presents 
and addresses of the Earl of Oxford. The resistance inflamed 
his passion ; he had recourse to invective, and even spells, but 
all in vain. This disappointment had such an effect upon him 
that he could neither eat nor drink. This did not signify to 
him ; ‘ but his passion at length became so violent that he could 
neither play nor smoke. In this extremity Love had recourse 
to Hymen. The Earl of Oxford, one of the first peers of the 
realm, is, you know, a very handsome man ; he is of the Order 
of the Garter, which greatly adds to an air naturally noble. In 
short, from his outward appearance you would really suppose 
he was possessed of some sense, but as soon as you hear 
him speak you are perfectly convinced to the contrary. This 
passionate lover presented her with a promise of marriage in 
due form, signed with his own hand. She would not, however, 
rely upon this ; but the next day she thought there could be 
no danger when the Earl himself came to her lodgings, attended 
by a clergyman and another man for a witness. The marriage 
ivas accordingly solemnized with all due ceremonies in the 
presence of one of her fellow-players, who attended as a witness 
on her part. You will suppose, perhaps, that the new Countess 
lad nothing to do but to appear at Court according to her rank, 
ind to display the Earl’s arms upon her carriage. This was 
ar from being the case. When examination was made con- 
;erning the marriage, it was found to be a mere deception ; it 
Ljop eared that the pretended priest was one of my lord’s 
rumpeters, and the witness his kettle-drummer. The parson 
■lid his companion never appeared after the ceremony was 
»ver, and as for the other witness, he endeavoured to persuade 
.er that the Sultana Roxana might have supposed, in some part 
r other of a play, that she was married. It was all to no 
urpose that the poor creature claimed the iDrotection of the 
Lws of God and man, both which were violated and abused, as 
'ell as herself, by this infamous imposition. In vain did she 
irow herself at the King’s feet to demand justice ; she had 
nly to rise up again without redress j and happy might she 
link herself to receive an annuity of one thousand crowns, and 
) resumethenameof Roxana instead of Countess of Oxford.-— 
'07 mi Gra 7 nmonfs Memoirs. 
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Bullock and Penkethmaii. 

Mr. William Bullock and Mr. William Penkethman are of 
the same age, profession, and sex. They both distinguish 
themselves in a very particular manner under the discipline of 
the crab-tree, with this only difference, that Mr. Bullock has the 
more agreealDle squall, and Mr. Penkethman the more graceful 
shrug. Penkethman devours cold chick with great applause ; 
Bullock^s talent lies chiefly in asparagus. Penkethman is very- 
dexterous at conveying himself under a table ; Bullock is no less 
active at jumping over a stick. Mr. Penkethman has a great deal 
of money j but Mr. Bullock is the taller man. — Sir i?. Steele, 

Munden's Story. 

“ When I was very young, and looking still younger, I per- 
formed the part of Old Fhilpot in “The Citizen” to a re- 
spectable audience at Brighton, with great success; and it 
chanced on the next evening, being disengaged from any 
professional duty, I was introduced by the gentleman who 
principally patronized me, as Mr, Muriden^ into a club-room 
full of company. On hearing my name announced, a nice, 
snug-looking, good-humoured personage laid down his pipe, 
and taking up his glass, said : ‘ Here is to your health, young 
sir, and to your father^ s health. I saw him perform last night, 
and a very nice, clever old gentleman he is.’ ” 

G. A. Stevens. 

When Stevens was a first actor in the Norwich company he 
performed the part of Horatio in “ The Fair Penitent.” The 

Calista was a Mrs. B , who had been long the celebrated 

heroine in tragedy, and the lady in high life in comedy. Mrs. 

B ,in her decline, sacrificed too often to the intoxicating god. 

In proportion as the action of the play advanced towards a 
conclusion, by endeavouring to raise her spirits with a cheerful 
glass, she became totally unfit to represent the character. In 
her last scene of Calista^ it was so long before she died that 
Stevens, after giving her several hints, cried out, “ Why don’t 
you die, you fool ?” She retorted, as loud as she could, “You 
robbed the British mail, you dog !” This spirited dialogue so 
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nuch amused the audience that much clapping ensued. The 
nanager seeing no end to the merry business* dropped the 
;urtain. 

John Palmer. 

The celebrated actor, John Palmer, whose father was a bill- 
ticker, and who had occasionally followed the same humble 
>ccupation himself, being one evening strutting in the green- 
00 m in a pair of glittering buckles, a bystander remarked that 
hey really resembled diamonds. “Sir,” said Palmer, with 
ome warmth, “ I would have you know I never wear anything 
»ut" diamonds !” “ I ask your pardon,” replied the other \ “ I 
emember the time when you wore nothing but The 

mgh was much heightened by Bannister exclaiming, “ Jack, 
^hy don’t you stick him against the wall 

Lee Lewes. 

^ Lee Lewes shooting on a field, the proprietor attacked him 
iolently. “ I allow no person,” said he, “ to kill game on my 
lanor but myself; and 111 shoot you if you come here again.” 
What 1” said Lewes, “ I suppose you mean to make ga7m of 
le?” 

Macklin. 

Macklin, sitting one night at the back of the front boxes 
ith a friend, a man stood up immediately before liim, and his 
2 rson being rather large, intercepted a sight of the stage, 
[acklin took fire at this, but managing his passion with more 
mper than usual, patted the individual on the shoulder with 
s cane, and gently requested him, “ when anything entertain- 
g occurred upon the stage, to let him and his friend be 
)prised of it ; for you see, my dear sir,” said he, “ that at 
esent we must totally depend upon your kindness.” 

Mrs. Gibbs.i 

A strange blunder was once made by Mrs. Gibbs, of Covent 
irden, in the part of Miss Sterling in “ The Clandestine 


1 Died 1783. 
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Marriage.” When speaking of the conduct of B^eify^ who had 
locked the door of Miss Fanny* s room, and walked away with 
the key, Mrs. Gibbs said, “ She has locked the key, and car- 
ried away the door in her pocket.” 

Mrs. Davenport. • 

A similar blunder was once made by Mrs. Davenport, as 
Mrs. Heidelberg.^ who substituted for the original dialogue, “ I 
protest there's a candle coming along the gallery with a man in 
his hand F 

Miss Pope. 

Miss Pope was rallied one evening by a certain actress, more 
noted for her gallantries than her professional talents, on the 
largeness of her shape ] on which she observed, “ I can only 
wish it, madam, as slender as your reputation.” 

Barrymore.^ 

Barrymore happening to come late to the theatre, and having 
to dress for his part, was driven to the last moment, when, to 
heighten his perplexity, the key of his drawers was missing. 
“Dash it,” said he, “I must have swallowed it.” “Never 
mind,” said Jack Bannister, “if you have, it will .serve to open 
your chest.” 

Dignum. 

When “Henry VIII.” was in rehearsal at Drury Lane 
Theatre, and John Kemble, who then acted Cromwell, in 
extolling the merits of Wolsey, came to this passage — 

I “ Ever witness for him 

■ Those iivins of learning that he raised in you, 

Ipswich and Oxford I” — 

Dignum, who stood by; exclaimed, “ Hang me if I knew that 
Cardinal Wobey was married before !” 

■} First appearance, 1782. 
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Munden. 

Munden, when confined to his bed and unable to put his 
bet to the ground, being told by a friend that his dignified in- 
Hsposition was the laugh of the green-room, replied, “ Though 
I love to laugh and make others laugh, yet I would much 
ather they would make me a standing joke.” 

Kemble. 

John Kemble, who was so minutely observant oC the great 
ramatic canon, “ suit the action to the word,” that he would 
indy before a glass the proper position of a finger even, seeing 
D. actor hold down his head on his pronouncing “ 0 heaven !” 
nd hold it up on pronouncing “ O earth 1” said, “ That fellow 
as committed a solecism with his head.” 

Quin. 

Quin was asked once what he thought of turtle-eating. “ By 
eaven !” he said, “ it is a thousand pities that on such an 
:casioh a man has not a stomach as long as the cable of a 
st-rate man-of-war, and every inch palate.” 


Mrs. Salmon. 

This lady was in her day a greater favourite than even Cata- 
d. When the latter was at Bath, a lady applied for a ticket 
one of the concerts to Vallabrique, not knowing he was 
talani’s husband. Vallabrique told her that Catalanib at- 
ctions were so great that he feared he could not procure her 
Lcket. Oh,” said the lady, “ I don't care about Catalan! ) 
^jant to hear Mrs, Salmoiil^ 

Effects of Confusion. 

Ln actor, levelling his halberd to prevent Richard from im- 
.ing the progress of Henry's funeral, instead of saying “ My 
I, stand back and let the coffin pass,” cried, in his hurry and 
fusion, My lord, stand back and let the parson cough.” 
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Cherry. 

Andrew Cherry, having received an offer of an engagement 
from a manager who had not behaved altogether well to him, 
sent him word that ‘‘he had been bit by him once, and 
he was resolved that he should not make two bites of A. 
Clieny.” 

Rich. 

Garrick once asked John Rich, the manager of Covenl 
Garden, how much he thought his theatre would hold. “ 1 
could tell you to a shilling,” said Rich, “if you would play 
Richard in it.” 

Handel. 

Great writers and poets have not always been distinguished 
for their musical ear. Pope declared that “ Handel’s finest 
performances gave him no more pleasure than the airs of a 
common ballad-singer.” Neither Johnson, Scott, nor Byron had 
the least ear for music. 

Elliston's Conceit. 

“ Wlien you draw your parallels of great actors,” said Ellis- 
ton, addressing Moncrieff, whom he had requested to become 
his biographer, “you will not fail to recollect that Garrick 
could not sing — I can. That Lewis could not act tragedy — I 
can. That Mossop could not play comedy — I can. That 
Kean never wrote a drama — I have. Do not forget these 
things, sir, but in mentioning my name you cannot help asso- 
ciating with my name all that is memorable in the age in which 
I flourished.” 

John Hey wood, the Jester. 

He seems to have been a man of great wit and pleasantry, 
and very well calculated to innovate, as he did, upon the mys- 
teries and moralities. He was the friend and favourite of 
many eminent men in his time, particularly of Sir Thomas 
More, who introduced him to the Princess Mary. She, taking 
a fancy to his lively wit, presented him to the King, Henry VIII., 
whose jester he became. He was a bigoted Roman Catholic ; 
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men were now confronted. The King pretended to incline to* 
wards the pretensions of the false Heidegger, until the Duke of 
Montague, in pity to the poor tomaented fellow, who was now 
stark mad with vexation, made the impostor unmask, and the 
joke was laughed off ; but not until Heidegger had obtained a 
promise that the mask should be melted doTO in his presence. 

Wewitzer. 

It is discreditable to the memory of Mrs, Coutts, afterwards 
the Duchess of St ^Albans, that when Wewitzer the actor, who 
had been of great use to her during the courtship of Mr. Coutts. 
was in want, she turned a deaf ear to his application for relief, 
and allowed him to die almost of starvation in a garret. Some 
conception of this lady*s fortune may be gathered when it is 
known that she left to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts her fortune, 
which it is said amounted in cash to 1,800,000/. 


Liston. 


The following advertisement from Liston appeared in the 
newspapers in June, 1817, on the approach of his benefit: — 
“ Mr, Liston to the Editor, — Sir, — My benefit takes place this 
evening at Covent Garden Theatre, and I doubt not will be 
splendidly attended. Several parties in the first circle of 
fashion were made the moment it was announced. I shall 
perform Fogrun in ‘ The Slave,’ and Leporello in ‘ The Liber- 
tine 'I and in the delineation of those arduous characters I 
shall display much feeling and discrimination, together with 
great taste in my dresses and elegance in my manners. The 
audience will be delighted with my exertions, and testify by 
rapturous applause their most decided approbation: When we 
consider, in addition to my professional merits, the loveliness 
of my person and fascination of my which are only equalled 

by the amiability of my professional character, having never 
pinched my children, nor kicked my wife out of bed, there is 
no doubt but this puff will not be inserted in vain, I am, sir, 
your obedient servant, J. Liston.” 
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Colley Cibber. 

This player, who was often deficient in his I^art from making 
too free with the bottle, was one evening sustaining a character 
in a Roman tragedy. When he came to this passage, “ I was 
then in Rome,” his memory failed him, and after several 
ineffectual attempts to recover the passage, and receiving no 
assistance from the prompter, he started aside, and seizing me 
fellow by the collar, fairly dragged him forward, and pinching 
his ear, exclaimed, “Hang you, you scoundrel, what was I 
doing in Rome ? Why don’t you tell me 

On Mrs. Abing'ton. 

(By Horace Walpole.) 

Scarce had our tears forgot to flow, 

By Garrick’s loss inspired. 

When Fame, to mortalize the blow. 

Said Abington’s retired. 

Sad mth the news, Thalia mourn’d ; 

The Graces joined her train ; 

And nought but sighs for sighs retiuii’d, 

Were heard at Drury Lane. 

But see — ’tis false ! in Nature’s style 
She comes, by Fancy dress’d ; 

Again gives Comedy her smile, 

And Fashion all her taste. 

Tarleton, 

Tarleton having run up a score at an alehouse in Sandwich, 
made a servant-boy accuse him as a seminary priest, and so 
contrived that the officers of justice, when they came in search 
of him, found him on his knees crossing himself. These vigi- 
lant ministers of justice, fancying they should make a 
good thing of this discovery, paid his reckoning and convcytid 
him to London; but when he came before Fleetwood, the 
Recorder, who knew him, and recognised in this trick one 
of the well-known exploits of Tarleton, he not only discharged 
Nim, but courteously entertained him in return for his wit. 

H H 2 
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Theatrical Riot. 

In 1749 the futlowiiu: ailviMiisitu.'ut iipjnMml in the 
papers : 

At the New *rheatre in th«* llaym irkrt, rhi * pir.ent .i.iv, ta 
lie seen a pei'Mm whu peiiimni the .* u i.il uh^.i .nupjs .in-; 
things following, vi/. >-hirst, he tike , a . iMonmn v^aikin .; » mw 
from any of the speetau^rs, ami th**us»n he pl ivs the mu , it <4' 
every instrument mivv in use, ami ltke^\r>e situ. * tn .urpo .istg 
perfection. Scnuully, he preM-nis \t*a wult attuunuui wine 
bottle, which any of the spetiauu , mav hi a ev.itiune ; ilns 
bottle is phiceil on a table in the nmhlle *4 the aa.'e* ami he 
(without any ei|uiviHatitm) »4oe> int»* ii. in the *4 .ill the 
spectators, ami sings in it; itmnr; In. -tav in the l.Mttle anv 
person may hamlle it, an«l see plnnl^ i!; a i? a*.. . rs».£ rvt eeiia 
common tavern beatle. I h^.e tm the .e *n va the I.m \ ii- . 
may come in masktal hal4l *Hi a.-.teeahle u* thenO. eanl the pei' 
former (if (icsiretl) will intuttutluau wh*’ thev .ue 

Stage, yy. 61/. lUi\es, «;». l‘u, ii hlerv, .**. 

'To begin halt an hum attri .i \ ».'♦ In k " 

A great cruvvtl asM*ml»letl, ami u paU 'iitlv nil m ulv *,e^t n 
(/clock, when, fnitiing no peitounani e t- * emaeih •, ih \ pi.* 
ceedetl to raise tlteir cat < alls, ( in tin . .1 per. .n » ann- |i»ncan( 
who promised the aiuUem e then immet. farald h. irteasu h a 
the performer ilid not appear, A man -om it.-h ..ur ih ii n ih, y 
would come again the nevt night, at d*‘n!.l,'d pn* : clir tmu 
juror wouUl go into a pint buttle. A 1 an lie u i , fho.%\ u t»n the 
stage, which was the signal tor a nav. In th ■ la .h Im r .* ipe 
among the more pe;u i‘ahle, the Ihikt^ rt thmih iloid h..r hr 
diamond-hilled sword, on wlmhaciv w t . tared that " Inilv 
the Butcher had lo .t hi t knue." . ,rad l. n. he , wete 

then torn up, the ( urtains ami .n ne . turn il >wn, and an im 
mense bonfire made <4 them oppM.ne ih^ thratte emiame. 
Next day ihetnanager wrote a Inter t^ tli.- j.ap ? . « .>u»pl.umn- 
of the loss of his property, and proti .tiir; ih ? ? h - w a . the dnp^. 
of an impostor, Hatiuiel l*uote i* said t*i iia^c bent the wag 
on this occasion. 


Elkanah Settle, who was edm ainl atd'nnity thdU gn ( ixfntd, 
and who was at one lime the rival a J ifyd'^ n, iuvmg gicai l.ioi ♦ 
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for his patrons, and great ladies for his readers, was in the last 
j^ears of his life so reduced as to appear as a performer at a 
booth in Bartholomew Fair, and in a farce called ‘‘ St. George 
of England,” acted a dragon enclosed in a case of green leather 
of ''his o^vn invention. Yet his Empress of Morocco,” per- 
formed at the Duke’s Theatre, Dorset Gardens, met with a great 
success, was acted at court by peers and peeresses, excited the 
bitterest envy of Dryden, Crowne, and Shadwell, was defended 
by the Duke of Buckingham and others, and was, I believe, 
the first play adorned with sculptures.” He died in a work- 
house. I have read, though I cannot quote my authority, that 
at one time his way of picking up a living was by writing 
elegies, with which he would wander about the streets, and 
wherever he saw a funeral at a door, would enter and endeavour 
to dispose of his elegiac doggrel to the mourners. 

William Jackson. 

Of William Jackson, who died in 1803, aged 73, Churchill 
has bequeathed us the following character : . ♦ 

** Next Jackson came ; — Observe that settled glare. 

That better speaks a puppet than a player ; 

List to that voice ! did ever discord hear 
Sounds so well fitted to her untuned ear? 

When to enforce some very tender part 
The right hand sleeps by instinct on the heart ; 

His soul, of every other thought bereft, 

Is anxious only where to place the left. 

He sobs and pants to soothe his weeping spouse— 

To soothe his weeping mother turns and bows. 

Awkward, embarrass’d, stiff, without the skill 
Of moving gracefully, or standing still; 

One leg, as if suspicious of his brother, 

Desirous seems to run away from t’other.” 


George Anne Bellamy. 

The career of this celebrated actress and beautiful woman is 
singularly romantic, and should find a place in these pages. 
5 he was the daughter of a woman of the name of Seal, by Lord 
Pyrawley, and was born in 1773. She was put out to nurse 
till she was two years old, and at the age of four was placed in 
1 convent at Boulogne. On her return to England she was 
received by her father and introduced to his circle ; and on his 
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being ordered abroad, he committed her to the care of a lady, 
•with strict injunctions that she should not see her mother. She, 
however, disobeyed his lordship’s request, and he renounced 
her. Soon after. Rich of Covent Garden, having heard her 
recite some passages in “ Othello,” offered her an engagement, 
and she made her first appearance as Monimia. Quin and the 
rest of the company treated her at the rehearsal with contempt, 
but her performance in the evening was much applauded \ and 
Quin, as an apology for his misapprehension of her powers, 
offered her his sincere congratulations. She speedily achieved 
a reputation and made the acquaintance of people of high rank, 
among whom was Lord B)n:on, an ancestor of the poet, who 
made overtures to her which she indignantly rejected. Byron, 
enraged at her refusal, concerted a plot to carry her off. He 
procured a noble earl to call upon her in Southampton Street, 

who informed her that a Miss B , an intimate friend of hers, 

was waiting for her in a coach, and wished to speak with her ; 
but on going to the coach door, widiout hat or gloves, she was 
suddenly hoisted into it by his lordship and carried off. The 
coach stopped at the top of North Audley Street, at that period 
a lonely district \ here she -was compelled to alight and enter a 
house. The earl -went away, but presently returned, accom- 
panied by her own brother, to whom she flew for protection, 
but who repulsed her so violently that she fell to the ground 
insensible. On regaining consciousness she found herself 
attended by an old woman, who told her that her brother had 
well thrashed the earl for his conduct, and that he had with- 
drawn, vowing never again to see his sister, whom he believed 
had consented to the elopement. The woman added that he 
had threatened the earl with a prosecution, which had so 
alarmed his lordship that he had given orders for her instant 
removal. After various adventures she was engaged by Sheridan, 
in 1745, to accompany him as a theatrical recruit to Ireland, 
where she remained for two seasons, when she eloped with a 
Mr. Meatham, whom she left later on for a Mr. Calcraft. Him 
too she deserted for Digges the player, who married her, but 
whom she subsequently discovered to have had a wife living. 
Meanwhile her debts pressed heavily upon her, and to avert 
the arrests with which she was perpetually threatened, she took 
the name of Nash. Her next lover was Woodward, the harle- 
quin, who on his death left her 7000/., the whole of which, ex- 
cepting 59/., she lost through a lawsuit. She took leave of the 
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stage in 1784, and died i6th February, 17S8. She printed in 
1785 an apology for her life, ‘of which the looseness hardly 
qualifies the interest Her veracity, however, is to be suspected. 

Theophilus Cibber. 

The annals of scoundrelism exhibit no worse illustration than 
the behaviour of this infamous person to his wife, the famous 
Mrs. Cibber. His extravagance had plunged him into difficul- 
ties ; and in order to raise money he introduced a gentleman 
for whom he professed the greatest regard, to the embraces ^ of 
his wife, and then commenced proceedings against them, laying 
the damages at 5000/. The jury found for the plaintiff, and 
gave him — some say a farthing, but I believe ten pounds 
damages. 

Damned by a Line. 

Dr. Parr used to tell the following story : — A Mr. Greethead 
wrote a tragedy which he called “The Regent.” It came out 
whilst the great question of the Regency was pending, and so hotly 
debated by Pitt and Fox. Of course people flocked to see a 
play with such a name, thinking, no doubt, it related to the great 
party question of the day. But it was a Spanish story, and had 
nothing to do with the Regency ; and everybody was disap- 
pointed. Mrs. Siddons, by her excellent acting, kept it up for 
some nights, but it was only a faint, languishing state of exis- 
tence. At last some wags in the pit set up a laugh at some 
ridiculous passage in the dialogue, and then it sank for ever. 
Somebody asks one of the personages where he had left the 
king, and is answered thus : — 

, ** Within his tent, su7'7'ounded by a frimd 

Or two, he sits and mocks at fortune.” 

Now, if the word had been aifendedy all would have been well ; 
but the idea of a man surrounded by a friend or two was most 
egregiously absurd. 

Miss O’Neill. 

A finely-chiselled Grecian countenance, dark glossy hair, a 
skin smooth as monumental marble, and beautiful figure, gave 
her every advantage which genius could covet for awakening 
emotion ; but to these were added the very mental qualities 
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which were fitted to t^rin:^: them forth to fall Ut^itre, She wm 
mi majestic ;uul t|ueen Uke, like Snl»lotv» on* statrly and 
imjKKsint:, like RemMr ; s\\v \v,is mnther the Era/^-dv »ptero imr 
the iin|)assit»netl suli.in.L Hlu’ u-tuh-r wotnan u,i* her real 
character, and there she never was rd. >hr h id nnt the 

winning playfulness whu h allures to Un. , m>i ihr las* inating 
coquetry which confirms it ; hut mme evn p*-. .esNedm a higher 
degree the bewitching tenderness whiih aftr* Eton, when ume 
thoroughly awakeneth evna es in ns iiu»nients tq umrservr * or 
the heartrending pathos wnh whi« h ns i r*v.s,'s and suth t ingN m 
this world are portrayed. In the la*.i strtu ^ *n [/msrf, /»>.>> 
//m^and Jkstim&Hii, nothing umld r\t rrd t!u*«lehi aev, powrr, 
and pathos of her peiu»rmant e. Site wa . lou vuung for (hu/n 
CnMe/vw ' t innueein for iiUiv , bu? m 

her iHiwers, itided by h**f beautv, shente tofdi nuhe hr^dtr it per 
fection: ami wlteti she appeared m the b»-.ud^ ot i nvent 
(larden in that charai let wnh jolin Kf iuMe, wlso .r nM. a a . pert 
ami bent figure so well Muted her de .rti d lee.? .uul a‘> tlu* 
.S‘//v///ve/‘, a spet lade was eshibited s!ii h .e, ti.* t*ue * ^rr .aw 
licfore, as no one will ever see again, and h did lad leave 
a dry eye in the wliole audtetue. ***0 j. 

(Mrs. Ri-l.ii! .on). 

For this lady, celebrated in her d.iv f <1 h i b e?fi, Ip r 
singing, ami her amours, room mu d be neMl * ::j .> u.tIv em aOhv 
ofacliU's. Her maulen name was Haibv. Hn taq}, t h.ui 
a captain in llie Hussian naw. At inr^ rn .Ip- uj-un-d, Mr, 
R<il)in.son, who shortly after l!»r'U uuu»fi uir * th • h.iml i ot 
the bailiffs. It is said Mr%. Robiup’ft pa.sd rnc-^ u m‘at?hs 
W'iih her luisbantl in pri .)‘U, dauiug wfu? la uup* di*- h id in .pu-.r 
to her p<m in the liop,- nt rafumg mour*, i., a, j ; 

from absolute peiunysshe lurnrd h» t aU* nu-u Eorhv .lud 

procured an eiigagrineiJl a! lnur> l anr i he.iEir i Ip- i’ijutr 
of Wales having seen hot in the duta* Err or /..♦ n H utl^ur 

with her, ami in return f«»r her favours sri?h d .t ,^1 

her, with 200/. on her daughter, t *i UU\ ih -u i*; U m hue 

with a person wlit> M|nanderetl lier nuai >, >ud whom %he one 
night pursued in the dead of vvmtet in a « 04* h wah th?* vi.mdowi 
open, by which she lost the use of In r litubi, and rouid nrvrf 
afierw'ards stand or walk. In .Mia* Hawkinr* MnutHts ' a 
graphic account is given of this Wi.tnaiu ** :dir w a u'’ she -.av >, 
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“ unquestionably very beautiful, but more so in the face than in 
the figure ; and as she proceeded in her course she acquired a 
remarkable facility in adapting her deportment to her dress. 
\Vhen she was to be seen daily in St. James's Street or Pall 
Mall, even in her chariot, the variation was striking. To-day 
she was a paysanne^ with her straw hat tied at the back of her 
head, looking as if too new to what she passed to know what 
she looked at. Yesterday, perhaps, she had been the dressed 
belle of Hyde Park, trimmed, powdered, patched, painted to 
the utmost power of rouge and white lead ; to-morrow she 
would be the cravated Amazon of the riding-house ; but be she 
what she might, the hats of the fashionable promenaders swept 
the ground as she passed. But in her outset ‘ the style* was a 
high phaeton, in which she was driven by the favoured of the 
day. Three candidates and her husband were outriders : and 
this in the face of the congregations turning out of places of 

w’orship About the year 1778 she appeared on the 

stage, and gained from the character in which she charmed the 
name of Ferdita, She then started in one of the new streets of 
Marylebone, and was in her altitude. Afterwards, when a 
little in the wane, she resided under protection in Berkeley 
iSquare, and appeared to guests as mistress of the house as well 
as of its master. Her manners and conversation were said by 

those invited to want refinement I saw her on one 

day handed to her outrageously extravagant vis-d-vis by a man 
whom she pursued with a doting passion j all was still externally 
brilliant : she was fine and fashionable, and the men of the day 
in Bond Street still pirouetted as her carriage passed them : the 
next day the vehicle was reclaimed by the maker j the Adonis 
whom she courted fled her : she followed — all to no purpose. 
She then took up a new life in London, became literary. .... 
What was the next glimpse ? On a table in one of the waiting- 
rooms of the Opera House was seated a woman of fashionable 
appearance, still beautiful, ‘ but not in the bloom of beauty’s 
pride / she was not noticed except by the eye of pity. In a 
few minutes two liveried servants came to her, and they took 
from their pockets long white sleeves, which they drew on their 
arms ; they then lifted her up and conveyed her to her carriage 
— it was the then helpless, paralytic FerditaP She died on the 
26th of December, 1800. 
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Shiel and Young. 

Shiel, the dramatist, an Irishman, one day being present at 
a rehearsal where Charles Young was playing the hero, intend- 
ing to give peculiar effect to a situation, cried out, “ Here, Mr. 
Young, you must draw your sword, and find you have not 
got one I” 

Salaries of Actors. 

A writer, in 1840, commenting on the state of the drama, 
asserts that the first blow to the destruction of the great 
theatres has been the extraordinary increase in the demands 
of all kinds of actors ; and to illustrate the injustice of the 
salaries then given, gives the following statistics of the pay- 
ments made to actors of a preceding generation : — Munden, 
Fawcett, Quick, Edwin, Jack Johnstone, and their class, re- 
ceived 14/. a week ; William Lewis, a superb comedian, 20/. 
a week; Mathews, in 1812, wrote, “Now to my offer, which I 
think stupendous magnificent^ 17/. per week; John Kemble, 
36/. a week; Miss O’Neill, after achieving a good provincial 
reputation, received 15/. at Covent Garden, and nevermore 
than 25/. ; Cooke was paid 20/. a week; Mrs. Jordan, 31/. 10s. 
a week ; Dowton, 12/., and never more than 20/. a week ; Miss 
Stephens, 20/. a week. All these actors were first-rate. But 
looking down the list we find Macready, in 1839, receiving 
25/. a night; Power (1840), 120/. a week! Farren, at the 
same period, 40/. a week. Liston, who began at 17/. a week, 
ended by receiving 20/. anight; and Miss Ellen Tree, “cer- 
tainly a pretty and popular actress, was engaged by the Drury 
Lane manager, when lessee of both theatres, to play at both 
for 15/. a week. She then w^ent to America, returned after two 
seasons, and even after this rustication she comes, demands, 
and even actually obtains 25/. a night 1” The same writer 
says that, were it not for these heavy demands upon the 
treasury of the management, the dramatic author would re- 
ceive larger sums for his plays ; and instances the money paid 
to authors in the days of Kemble and Suett by quoting 
Colman, who received 1000/. for “John Bull;” Morton, loooZ 
for “ Town and Country Mrs. Inchbald, 800/. for “ Wives 
as they Were ;” and Reynolds for two works in one season 
(‘ The Blind Bargain’ and “ Out of Place”), 1000/. 
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Charles Dibdin. 

Dibdin once gave a musical entertainment at Torbay, and 
called tlie rooms in which it was given “ Sans-Souci,” which 
gave occasion to the following verses : — 

** What more conviction need there be 
That Dibdin’s plan will do ? 

Since now we see him sans-soiici 
Who late was sans six-sotis,” 

Charles Mathews. 

Mathews once arrived at a forlorn country inn, and, address- 
ing a melancholy waiter, inquired if he could have a chicken = 
and asparagus? The melancholy waiter shook his head. 

Can I have a duck, then ?” ‘‘ No, sir.’^ “ Have you any 
mutton chops ?” “ Not one, sir.’’ “ Then as you have nothing 
to eat, bring me something to drink. Have you any spirits ?” 
‘‘Sir,” replied the man, with a deep sigh, “we are out of 
spirits.” “Then, in heaven’s name, what have you got in the 
house ?” “ Sorry to say, sir, nothing but an execution.” 

Mrs. Pritchard and Mrs. Cibber. 

“ I remember,” says Miss Hawkins, “ old Lady Lucy 
Meyrick’s being prevailed on — perhaps not less with reluctance 
than George III. and his Queen — to see a tragedy, for the 
sake of seeing Mrs. Siddons. We -svere curious to see what 
impression had been made on her mind by that which so 
forcibly impressed that of the public. She acknowledged the 
execution of the character very fine, yet not to be com- 
pared with what she remembered of former actors. In short,” 
she concluded, “ I must say that, compared with Mrs. 
Pritchard and Mrs. Cibber, Mrs.’ Siddons’s grief is the grief of 
a cheesemonger’s wife 1” 


Edmund Kean and his Son. 

The elder Kean on one occasion consented to appear at the 
Glasgow Theatre for his son’s benefit. The play chosen was 
Ploward Payne’s tragedy of “ Brutus,” in which Kean took the 
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part of Brutus^ and Charles Kean that of Titus. The house 
was filled to overflowing, and the receipts were nearly 300/. 
Charles Kean’s biographer, Cole, says : “ The stirring interest 
of the play, combined with the natural acting of the father and 
son, completely subdued the audience. They sat suftused in 
tears during the last pathetic interview, until Brutus^ over- 
powered by his emotions, falls on the neck of Titus.^ exclaiming, 
in a burst of agony, Embrace thy wretched father !” when 
they broke forth into prolonged peals of approbation. Edmund 
Kean then whispered in his son’s ear, “ we are doing 

the trick /” 

David Ross.^ 

I find the following anecdote in Pelham’s “ Chronicles of 
Crime gentleman, much dejected in his looks, called 
one day on Ross, when stricken with years, and told him that 
his father, a wealthy citizen in London, lay at the point of 
death, and begged that he might see him, or he would not die 
in peace of mind. Curious as this request appeared from a 
stranger, and in such extremity, the actor hesitated ; but being 
much pressed by his visitor, he agreed to accompany him. 
Arrived at the house of the sick man, Mr. Ross was announced 
and soon admitted; but observing the family to retire, and 
being left alone with the patient, his wonder was again 
aroused. The dying penitent, now three score years and ten, 
casting his languid eyes upon Ross, said, “ Can it be you 
who raised my fortune — who saved my life? Then were you 
young like myself— ay, and amiable, amid the direst mis- 
fortunes.” Here nature, in a struggle with death, . became 
overpowered ; and as the sick man’s head fell upon his pillow, 
he faintly ejaculated, “ 0 , Barnwell 1 Barnwell !” We may 
conceive the astonishment of the player, whom age had long 
incapacitated firom representing the unfortunate London 
apprentice. The feeble man, renewing his efforts to gratify a 
dying desire, again opened his eyes and continued : — ‘‘ Mr. 
Ross, some forty years ago, like George Barnwell^ I wronged 
my master to supply the unbounded extravagance of a 
Millwood. I took her to see your performance, which so 
shocked me that I silently vowed to break the connexion then 


1 Bom, 1728 ; died, 1790. 
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by side, and return to the path of virtue. I kept my reso- 
lution, and replaced the money I had stolen before my villany 
was detected. I bore up against the upbraidings of my 
deluder, and found a Maria in my master^s daughter. We 
married. I soon succeeded to my master’s business, and the 
young man who brought you here was the first pledge of our 
love. I have more children, or I would have shown my gra- 
titude by a larger sum than I have bequeathed you ; but take 
a thousand pounds affixed to your name.” At the dying man’s 
signal, old Ross left the room overwhelmed by his feelings. 

Thomas Sheridan and the Gunnings. 

The following anecdote, doubly interesting in that it concerns 
the well-known actor, Thomas Sheridan, and the two celebrated 
beauties, is ^ven in the Diary of a Lady of Quality — 
“ Mrs. Gunning consulted Sheridan as to what she should do 
with her two beautiful but penniless daughters. He recom- 
mended that they should be presented at the Castle. Here a 
great difficulty occurred — by what possible means w'ere they 
to procure court dresses ? This Sheridan obviated. He was 
at the time manager of the Dublin Theatre, and offered them 
a loan of the stage dresses of Lady Macbeth and tdiet. In 
these they appeared most lovely ; and Sheridan, after having 
attended the toilet, claimed a salute from each as his reward. 
Very soon after this a most diabolical scheme was formed by 
some unprincipled young men : they invited Mrs. Gunningand 
her two daughters to dinner, and infused strong narcotics into 
the wine, intending to take advantage of. th^e intoxication 
which must ensue to carry off the two young women. For- 
tunately, Sheridan discovered their base designs, and arrived 
just in time to rescue the ladies. He lived to see one of these 
girls Duchess of Argyll, and the other Countess of Coventry ; 
and, it is melancholy to add, lived to see his application for 
admission to their parties rejected.” 

Henry Russell. 

Mr. Henry Russell, the accomplished composer of some of 
the most stirring melodies in English music, was bom, we 
believe, about the year 1815. At an early age he exhibited a 
decided taste for the profession he subsequently adorned, which. 
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being remarked, induced his friends to send him to Italy, where, 
under the direction of the maestro Rossini, he completed his 
musical education. Returning to this country, he married, 
about the year 1836, Miss Lloyd, a granddaughter of the well- 
known Birmingham, banker. He shortly after embarked with 
his young wife for America, where he commenced a series of 
entertainments. The novelty of these performances, coupled 
with the impressive, brilliant, and original songs introduced 
into them, and the great mimetic powers of the performer, con- 
spicuously exhibited in -his delineations of the Yankee, French, 
Italian, and Negro characters, speedily achieved a great repu- 
tation for Mr. Russell in the United States. On his return to 
England he found that the echo of his fame had preceded him. 
He met everpvhere with the most enthusiastic reception, 
and the announcement of his name, whether in London or in 
the provinces, was sufficient to crowd the theatres. Such was 
the popularity of his songs that they superseded for the time the 
best known compositions of his predecessors. Since then he 
has pursued his successful career throughout the three king- 
doms, earning on all sides the approbation of the judicious and 
the esteem of the wise, as a performer whose genius has always 
been sincerely directed in the interests of truth, morality, and 
religion. In the selection of the words of his songs, many of 
which are written by our esteemed countrjnnan, Mr. Charles 
Mackay, Mr. Russell has shown considerable judgment; in 
them he has always kept particularly the working classes in 
view — preaching in melodies wholesome maxims and wise 
truths ; stirring hope by his ‘‘ Good Time Coming, Boys 1” 
repressing vice — ^the vices of drinking ■ and gaming — by the 
tragical inspirations of ^^The Dream of the Reveller/*’ and 
“ The Gambler’s Wife animating patriotism by his immortal 
“ Britannia, the Pride of the Ocean and awakening the best 
feelings of the heart by such homely, soothing lyrics as “ Wood- 
man, Spare that Tree,” “ The Old Arm Chair,” and by a host of 
other songs which recur at once to the memory at the mention 
of the name of Henry Russell — The Modern Drama, 

Singing once on behalf of a charity in the North of England, 
Mr. Russell struck up the chorus of his popular song, “ There’s 
a Good Time Coming, Boys 1” whereupop a thin, hungry man, 
suddenly rising, called out, “Mr. Roussell, can yer fix the toime?” 
Contretemps of this kind belong to the experiences of most 
performers. “ The Gambler’s Wife” was a great favourite with 
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Mr. Russell’s audiences. The story is simple. It tells of a 
woman who lies dying, with her baby at her breast, by the 
extinct embers in the grate ; the husband is away at the gaming- 
tables. On his return he finds his wife and child dead. Mr. 
Russell had got to the most affecting portion of this song, and 
had worked the audience into the deepest silence, when a bony, 
red-faced woman, jumping up, shouted out, “ Wouldn’t I have 
fetched him homel” When such things happen before the 
scenes, the performer is at least secure in knowing that it is the 
audience who are in the wrong. But it is otherwise when the 
incident occurs behind the scenes. Mr. Russell’s delivery of 
“ The Maniac ” always worked a spell upon his listeners yet 
once, in singing this song, a drunken fellow who was at work 
on the top of the panorama missed his footing, fell on the 
stage, and rolled unharmed to the footlights, amid a scene 
of dismay and merriment no singing could control. The 
manipulation of the panorama, too, was sometimes trouble- 
some. ^ On more than one occasion Mr. Russell has stood, 
with his back to the scene (as was his custom), pointing out to 
an attentive audience the solemn and splendid effect of the 
halls of Niagara, when, had he looked at the picture he was 
describing, he would have observed it to represent the interior 
of a log-hut or negroes dancing in a plantation. — Ibid. 

Ennobled Actresses. 

In the “Remains” of James Smith, published in 1840, are 
found some amusing verses on the marriages of the actresses of 
his day who wedded noblemen or men of good position. Of 
Miss Farren, who married the Earl of Derby, he says : 

“ Farren, Thalia’s dear delight, 

Can I forget the fatal night 
Of grief unstained by fiction 
(Even now the recollection damps). 

When Wrougliton led thee to the lamps, 

In graceful valediction ?” - 

He next celebrates Miss Brunton, who married the Earl of 
Ciwen ; ^ 

The Derby prize by Hymen won. 

Again the god made bold to run 
Beneath Thalia’s steerage ; 

Sent forth a second Earl to woo, 

And captivating Brunton, too. 

Exalted to the peerage.” 
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Then follows Miss Searle, a good dancer and pantomime 
actress, who married Mr. Heathcote, a fashionable man of his 
day. He then turns to Miss Bolton : 

** Thrice vanquished thus, on Thespian soil 
PI eart- whole from Cupid^s toil 
I caught a fleeting furlough : 

Gay’s Newgate Opera charmed me then; 

But Polly sung her requiem when 
Fair Bolton tumi to Thurlow.” 

Of Miss O’Neill : 

^ “ Those wounds some substitute might heal, 

But what bold mortal bade O’Neill 
Renounce her tragic station 
Stunned like a skater by a fall, 

I saw with unconcern Hughes Ball 
Elope with Mercandotte.” 

Mercandotte was a beautiful Spanish danseiise, who married 
Mr. Ball, a man of large fortune, who was commonly known as 
‘^Golden Ball.” The last stanza, written by another hand, 
mourns Miss Stephens’ marriage : 

Last of this dear, delightful list, 

Most followed, wondered at, and missed 
In Hymen’s odds and evens : 

Old Essex caged our nightingale. 

And finished thy theatric tale, 

Enchanting Kitty Stephens.” 


Charles Dibdin on the Actors. 

If the merit of Shakspeare and his contemporaries main- 
tained at least eight theatres at a time, there clearly must have 
been a deplorable deficiency in the dramatic productions at the 
Restoration, when two theatres at a time made so indifferent a 
shift to get on that, in order to give strength to their perfor- 
mances, they united, and thus all the dramatic merit of the 
kingdom was concentrated in one company. The steps that led 
to this union it will now be necessary to trace. Under the 
patent granted to Killigrew, the actors were denominated the 
King’s servants, and performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury 
Lane. Sir William Davenant’s company were called the Duke’s 
company, and they performed first at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
afterwards at the Duke’s Theatre, in Dorset Gardens. About 
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ten of the King’s company were on his Majesty’s household 
establishment. They were allowed scarlet cloth and lace for 
their uniform, and were styled by the Lord Chamberlain Gentle- 
men of the Grand Chamber. This distinction does not, how- 
ever, appear to have been extended to the Duke’s company. 
Both were greatly respected and caressed at court. Of so much 
consequence were they considered, and of such import to the 
state appeared their establishment, that whenever there were any 
disputes, either the King or the Duke in person condescended 
to decide on them. 

Davenant, finding his company weaken in the public estima- 
tion, introduced what was then and is at this moment the disgrace 
and reproach of the theatre. Operas and masques took the place 
of tragedies and comedies, and to Psyche and Circe yielded 
Cleopatra and Rosalind. 

Before Sir William died he began the theatre in Dorset 
Gardens, but did not live to see it finished. It was opened in 
November, 1671, and in the following January, Drury Lane, 
belonging to the King’s company, was burnt down. It was 
rebuilt and opened on the 26th of March, 16 74. 

“ Dorset Gardens, by means of show and parade, obtained a 
complete victory over Drury Lane, nature, and common sense. 
This induced the King’s company, who were severely galled at 
such unmerited preference, to attempt at many expedients to 
revenge themselves ; and among the rest, authors were employed 
to parody and turn into ridicule the spectacles of the other house. 
It has by some of the writers on the stage been mentioned that 
Betterton belonged to the King’s company; and when Sir 
William Davenant produced scenes, that he went over to France 
to procure others more splendid. The fact is, Betterton went 
to France at the express command of the King, to try, by a 
review of the French theatre, to add every possible improvement 
to the English ; so that those scenes and decorations which 
were really after the fire of London, improved the Duke’s Theatre 
so materially that it greatly contributed to the downfall of their 
opponents. Though the performers at Killigrew’s Theatre had 
been acknowledged on the whole as the best, they about this 
time dwindled considerably. Some had quitted the stage, 
some had died, and the remainder were old and infirm. It 
was at this favourable moment that Betterton, full of anxiety to 
provide comfortably for his comrades, proposed to unite the 
'.beatres, which union was at length effected. They now per- 
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formed by the title of the King’s servants, under Sir William 
Davenant’s patent. 

“ When the two theatres were established at the Restoration, 
the King’s company were supported, as principal performers, by 
Hart, Mohun, Burt, Winterton, Lacy, Cartwright, and Clun, to 
whom in a short time were added Haines, Griffin, Goodman, 
and some others. The principal women were Mrs. Corry, Mrs. 
Marshall, Mrs. Knapp, and afterwards Mrs. Boutel and Mrs. 
Eleanor Gwynne. The Duke’s company consisted of Betterton, 
Sheppy, Kynaston, Nokes, Moseley, and Floyd, who had all 
performed under Rhodes. Shortly afterwards they were rein- 
forced by Price, Richards, and Blacden, and again by Smith, 
Sandford, Metbourne, and others. The actresses were Mrs. 
Davenport, Mrs. Saunders (whom Betterton married), Mrs. 
Davies, and Mrs. Long, besides Mrs. Gibbs, Mrs. Norris, Mrs. 
Holden, and Mrs. Jennings. 

“ Many of these actors, if we are to believe the most dis- 
passionate and rational accounts of them, were not mere 
auricular imitators, not mannerists, not copies of this or that 
particular whim, fancy, deportment, voice, or manner, but judges 
of nature through all her various workings, and close observers 
of all the passions that move and actuate the mind of man. 
Nay, more, they were all perfect and complete masters in those 
different styles of acting in which they chose to display their 
several abilities. These actors were the flower of that company 
which united in 1684, at which time Hart, who also was an 
excellent actor, bad left the stage. Mohun was dead, and 
several others were either dead or had retired. Goodman, 
Clark, and many more might be spoken of with g? eat propriety ; 
lor it is a remarkable thing — which, by the way, I never saw since 
I have known the stage but in the time of Garrick — that let the 
situations be principal or subordinate, it was their study to be 
respectable. The underlings felt like apprentices at a trade of 
which every one hoped in time to become a master. They 
thought it the height of absurdity to expect to arrive at perfec- 
tion till it could be gradually attained ; they considered it as a 
building in the air and ornamenting the structure before they 
had lain the foundation.” 

[In 1 690 the united companies in Drury Lane were ‘V:onv!ilsed 
with intestine broils.” The profits of the theatre were divided 
into twenty shares, ten of which went to the ten proprietors, the 
other ten to the actors. The proprietors proved hard task- 
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masters ; they quarrelled with the actors, who, setting subscrip- 
tions on foot, built a theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields which they 
opened in April, 1695, with Congreve’s Love for Love.” The 
success of the new theatre was splendid and protracted ; and by 
the time the public curiosity had divided itself between the old 
theatre and the new, a fresh school of performers, headed by 
Cibber, may be said to have come in. Of these the greatest were 
Wilks, Booth, Doggett, Estcourt, Norris, Keen, Milward, and 
Griffith. Speaking of these actors generally, Dibdin pronounces 
them as men who supplied the genuine requisites of their art by 
sound judgment and strong discernment.] 

“ The dearth of great excellence in acting from Cibber’s seces- 
sion to the time of . Garrick’s approach gave me but little 
opportunity of going into that subject, and I now take it up 
merely to join the chain together, so that the reader’s view of the 
comparative merit of actors may be collected and undisturbed. 
Many of the actors and actresses ranked respectably, but that 
was all. Among these were, as we have seen, Keen, Milward 
the elder and younger, Mills, Johnson, Bowman, Thurmond, 
Walker, Wright, Bullock, and Mrs. Bullock and others, most of 
whom were brought forward to England from Ashbury’s nursery 
in Ireland, which certainly promoted very materially the interest 
of the stage. The public, however, were obliged to be content 
with these and a few more till the time of Fleetwood, wffien the 
later shoots from Ashbury’s stock began to emancipate and 
expand in English soil. 

“ From this time the English stage began to know, among many 
others, IMacklin, Quin, Ryan, Delane, Hulet, and afterwards 
Sheridan, Digges, Sparks, Barry, Mossop, and Woodward among 
the men, and Mrs. Bellamy, Mrs. Clive, and Mrs. Woffington 
among the women ; besides Mrs. Pritchard and Mrs. Cibber, 
and a large addition of names some'what respectable, though less 
eminent than those I have mentioned. 

“ It seems to be e\ddent that acting, having fallen off from the 
death of Booth and the secession of Cibber, never regained its 
natural tone till the public saw a perfect model for imitation in 
Garrick. Macklin ’svas surely a tur^d, heavy actor, with 
neither real dignity in tragedy nor native humour in comedy. 
Quin was still in stilts, and proved that though acting com- 
prehends the whole of oratory, oratory by no means com- 
prehends the whole of acting. Ryan was a very sensible 
man, and a most respectable member of society, and upon 

T T ? 
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this account lie was jiroJtahly cnconragctl greatly bcyoiut Jjjg 
prufcssiunal merit 

“ 1 rmne ntnv to consular when was in iti grentt\st 

prosperity, utul I think it will m»t he tlittUntU U* pr*we thut 
moment to have been at the time of (kirriek, ami. upon 
whole, after his return frtnu Italy. His great ex,ample hail 
long operating on the tuiiuls of others, atul when prai liee ha<l 
grown into maturity, every point of e\« ellem e appears tu hatve 
been attaineil. We are toU! that llettertoti was tatight 
'laylor, Ikmtli by Betterton, atul CJtuin by IUhiiIi. (iarriefe^ 
however, seems only to have been taught l»y nature ; ami iij 
spite of all we <*ait gather of the e3itraor<ltnary merits of 
Shakspeare's <‘ontt‘miH>rary netors, of thost' alterwanb tmtlc-e 
Betterton, anti omvartl to the eml of 1 'ibtu i s managetneiu, ihct t? 
does m»t appear a demonstrative reason to aippiiM* that ai tin^* 
rea(*hed iu eousummation till the appeamm e ol tiai.n k.'* 
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Bartleman, j., his singing, 287 ; 

his vicious habit, 288 
Bartley, Mrs., 337; her acting, 

338 

Bartholomew Fair, Account of, 
102 

Barnes, Joshua, 315 
Bayes, in “ The Rehearsal,” 40 
Beard, John, 106 ; the best Eng- 
lish singer, 106 ; his marriage, 
107 

Beaju, a crushed, 59 
Beauty, Kynaston’s, 9 ; Mrs. Brace- 
girdle’s, 29 ; Mrs. G^vynne’s, 24, 

25 

Beckford, Lord Mayor, 163 
Bedford, Paul, 377 ; a hearty 
actor, 378 

Becher, Lady {see Miss O’Neill) 
Beefsteak Club, the, 36 
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“Beggars’ Oi^era,” 78; account of, 

86 

Behn, Mrs., 28 
Bell, Robert, 400 

Bellamy, G. A., 165 ; her quarrel 
with Mrs. Woffington, * 165 ; 
Quin’s behaviour to, 166 ; last 
appearance, 167 ; George III. 
and, 167 ; her goodness, 167 
Bdvidera, Mrs. Barry’s, 58 
Benefit-play, the first, 58 
Be.nsley, W., 178 ; his acting, 178 ; 
joke on, 179 ; his solemnity, 
179; Bannister and, 180 ; as'' 
Malvolio, 181 ; a croaker, 181 
Bernard, Bayle, 400 
Beriy, Miss, 293, 347 
Betterton, Mrs., 12 
Betterton, Thomas, 13 ; his per- 
son, 15; parts created by, 18; 
anecdote of, 55 

Betty, Master, 363 ; Elliston and 
Fox’s opinion 363 ; North- 
cote’s opinion of, 363 ; his acting, 
364 ; his oddities, 365 ; his first 
appearance, and salary, 365, 366 
Beverley^ Mrs., Mrs. Siddons’s, 
227 

BickerstafF, Isaac, 199 
Biffin, Miss, 336; curious anecdote 
of, 336, 337 

Billington, Mrs., her singing, 
291 ; Reynolds’s portrait of, 291 ; 
her beauty, 293 ; Haydn and, 

293 

Blackwood's Magazine, 46, 54, 97, 
140, 149 

Blake, Miss, 383 

Boaden, James, 67, 91, 100, 1 73, 

1 86, 196, 217, 250, 291 
Blessington, Lady, 391 
Bolton, Duchess of (i-tv Miss Fen- 
ton) 

Bolton, hliss {see Lady Thuilov/) 
Bond, William, 439 
Booth, Barton, his attractiveness, 
54 ; his Caio, ^ 54 ; anecdote 
of, 55 ; his marriage with Miss 
Santlow, 56 ; his gluttony, 56 ; his 
particular genius, 56 
Booth, L. J. B., 373 ; contest with 
Kean, 374 ; his acting, 374, 375 


Boswell, James, 78, 9 1 
Boucicault, Dion, 417 
Boutwell, Miss, 165 
Bowen, Mr., 70 

Bracegirdle, Mrs., 17, 28; Gar- 
rick’s opinion of, 29, n. ; her 
virtue, 30, n. 

Bradbury, R., 303 
Bradshaw, Mrs., 58 
Braham, John, his singing, 303 j 
use of falsetto, 304 ; anecdote of, 
305 ; memoir of, 307 ; his acting, 
308 

• Brunton, Miss, 335 ; memoir of, 
335» 336 

Britton, Tom, 26 
Buckingham, Duke of, 40 
“Bucks have at ye, all,” 186 
Buckstone, Mr., 385 
Bunn, Alfred, 36S 
Burbage, R., 4 
Burke, Master, 386 
Burnett, Bp., 23 
Burial, Suett’s, 254 
Burney, Dr., 97, 144 
„ Miss, 229 

Butler, Mrs. {see Fanny Kemble) 
Byron, Lord, 225, 234, 273 


(CAMPBELL, T., 13, 24, 29, 53, 
^ 57, 60, 72, 103, 170, 206, 243.. 
267, 274 

Campion, Miss (Mrs. Pope), 271 
Canning, Mrs., 425 
Captain Plu 7 ne, Ryan’s, 76 
Carleton, William, 410 
Cany, Dr., 8 

Cassandra, Mrs. Barry’s, 58 
Catley, Anne, 195 ; her appear- 
ance, 195 ; her singing, 195 ; her 
eccentric behaviour, 196 j memoir 
of,. 196 
«Cato,” 54 
Chambers, 370 
Charke, Charlotte, 88 
“ Charles I.,” tragedy of, 92 
Chatterton, Thomas, 163 
Cherry, Andrew, 289 ; his Jew, 

289 ; memoir of, 289 ; his poverty, 

290 

Chetwood’s “History of the Stage,” 
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6, 20, 2S, 32, 33 ; counexioix 
with Drury L;inc, 33, 38, 39, 

43, 46, 53 , <^ 4 , 70, 76, 79 , 

80,81,955,127,133^, , 

Chronicles,” SirR. Baker’s, 2, 4 
Ohurchill, Charles, 52, 64, 70, 90, 
92, 99, 102, no, 133, 146, 162, 
170, i 7<3 

Churchill, General, 62 
CiiiiiKR, Colley, 12, 16, 29,40,43; 
his conversation, 44 ; his actiiu^, 
44; as a manager, 45 ; his person, 
45 \ pocliy, 45, 57 , 59 , 
CuijJER, Theu., S3 ; his acting, 83; 
his character, 83 

Cijjher, Mrs., 94 ; her sameness, 
94 ; her description, 94 ; her 
OjfAe/ia, 95 ; her likenes.s to Gar- 
rick, 95 ; memoir of, 96 
Clear Stage and no Favour,” 72 
** Cleomcnes,” JJryden’.s, 57 
Cleopatra, Mrs. Barry’s, 58 ; Mi*s. 
Oldfield’s, 61 

Clive, Mrs., 98; first appearance, 
98 ; her acting, 99 ; her humour, 
100; her temiier, xoi, 113; her 
opinion of Mrs. Yates, 176 
Clown, suiieiiority of 'rarlctoii’s, 2 
‘ " Coat ami Badge,” Doggett’s, 47 . 
Chillier, I’aync, 4 
Colinau, George, 45, 49 ; notice of, 
139, 1 9 1, 263, 269 
Combe, the poet, 226 
Concerts, 26 

Conversation, Burbage’s, 4 
Convcr-salionists, brillhinl, 119 
Cook, Dutton, 28, 30 
Cook, Tom, 334, 448 
Cooke, G. F., 234; his career, 235; 
his figure, 23O ; his Richard, 
237 ; his insolence, 237 i 

Cooke, translator of ** Hesiod,” 136 
Coopeu*, John, 439 
Corhacclo, [’arsons’, 173 
Correspondence, Rogers’.s, 224 
Cornclys, Madame, 192, //. 

Costume, Stage, 244 
CoiUts, Mr. , the banker, 320 
Chivcnt Garden Theatre, 51 
Cox, Robert, 5 
Crabtree, the original, 173 
Craven, CouiUc.sso( (.sveMiss llrunton} 


. Ci*avcn, Earl of, 336 
j CuAWEORi), Mrs., 167; appearance 
' ill old age, 1 68 ; her Lady Ran- 
dolph, 1 68 ; account of her life, 
168, 169; her acting, 160 
Criticisms, value of Dibdiu% 19, n. 
Crokcr, J. W., 194, 241 
„ Crofton, 330, 331 
Cumberland, Richard, 72, 95 
Curious performance, 103, n, 
Cu.siL\i.\N, Miss Charlotte, 408, 
409 

Cuzzoui, the singer, 99 


T“)ANCIC, Miss, 3S3 
^ Dancer, IMrs. [sec Mrs. Craw- 
ford) 

Davenanl, Sir W., n 
Davkni‘ORT, Mr.s., 265 ; first ap- 
pearance, 265 
Davies, Moll, 23, u, 

I)AvrE.s, Thomas, 3, 4, 32, 44, 50, 
54 . 73. 77 . 7S. S2, S3 J liis actiiifi, 
90; his description, 91, 97, 100, 
125, 133, 162, 172, 221, 234, 267 
J>avis, “jew, ’’43S 
•Deaths on the .stage, 203 
J )cfeclive ear, Mas. Barry’s, 57 
De (^Hiincey, 409 
D’Koii, Chevalier, 89 
Delane, Dtamis, Sr; account of, 
81 ; his acting, 82 

Derby, Countess of (.w Mi.ss Farreii) 
Diary, I’epys’, 7, 9, 12, 13, 22, //. 

,, Moore’.s, 252 
Dimn.N, Cliarle.s, 2, 3, 7, 8, ii, r 
19, 26, 28, 31, 33, 37, 39, 41, 4; 
47» 52, S5» 555, 02, 08 , 74, 78, 83, 
84, 89, 98, 133, 162, 1O9; notice 
of, 198 ; Ills eiitertaiii-ment, 199 ; 
his .song.s, 199, 200; his iioverty, 
200 

Dicken.s, Charles, 404 
“ Dictionary of Musiciau-s,” 283, 2S4 
Digge-S, West, 130 ; his Cardiitol 
IVbtsey, 130 ; Foote’s joke ou, 
I3i;’his Mac/uut/i, 131 ; his 
CaniUuh, 13 1 

Dignum, C, 283 ; his acting, 2S3, 
284; memoir of, 2S.[ ; his paren- 
tage, 284 



D’l'iradi^ T>u,u% t» (h I4» 4*> 

J.» iS«) : :i perfect top, iS*): 
his wit, tS«i ; hi^ t*K> 

IhHUiKrr, ‘r., 47; his hirtU, 4H ; 
his hunutulv, 4S 

iVtinaklson, \V., U7» ^*7* I 

244, 2f»t» I 

Ut»r,u\, !»r,, 20, .55, 42, 5<s 7 l» 77 * | 

121, t7M, .ut, 402 

pu\vn*N\ \V,, 277; his ’ 

27S ; his ivclui^% 27S ; his Irinpct , i 
27S I 

ihumatic anmlot»*s, 2, 7** 
cfustu', 75 

,, Miscdhmics h.uics\, t JO 
Dress, S. Barry s 12S 
Drolls, (ox’s, 5 
Drury I.;u»e 'I hcatre, 45 
Dr>*tleu, jolm, 57 

/hi^Itti f 4t2 

!)ukeof (HimhetUiutatuI h'lHUi*, 140 
„ of Clamu e, 272 
,, of Newva»klle, 4tU 
Dulwich ctillcpe, j 
** Duiici.ul,” till*, H6 


‘‘TTAUhV Days of I .Imuo U 
KiMn,” .’Ho 

** Kir cut lie Bit»;iiaphy,’’ l‘it» 

K.tiuts, I., 214; huilcHi i 

214 ; fiin lu'ciu i- with Mtr ,iu*lo »u*‘, 
2t> ; hi. .ulto};, 21 ; 1 

/.// M 1 1 r*«itri’ ., ;t j 

I'.M JsroN, K. \V,, his I 

2*^1 ; hts .im*»iii 2*11 ; a » j 

m.iti, 204 ; .1 p‘M«l i<*iiip 4 iii**ti, I 

2‘ls ; hi. h’piO'. 2«is i hr. }ynr ; 

ral coiuluii, 20S ; lus pncimi il 
youtlu Hi* I 
Khny, Mr*., t^2 

Kl Ut.NtatiN, ”l <>2; amr^lole % U 
ii \ ; tU’ .ciiptom ot, 1*4 
Kimi>;ton» Joseph, t* 1*4 
», ku liaol, 04 
KMKRY, j., 427 ; Ills Tyly, 427 ; 
his Voikshimurfi, J2*S ; mrtii**ii 
<if» J2*) ; \v.u« »4 k**rpiU}j, J^H) 
Enteiluiimu'iit, IhlNliit's, u^i 

»» Maihews’j jij, 314 

Epicurism, tjuiiis, 71. ft, 

Krskiue, U»rii, 216, 22H 


KsiroiMr, U , ; hn imnuery^ 

47 : hi * pl.n ., 

Evans, J*.ha, , his hnihspui!, 
|;AIM \ l I . nnoo s, 7 ; , 

I Irti Ivt . -o’ ■*, 2 -< S 

I -lopth o, it , 4 * 

KairurU |>s-U‘.:!i.s-Uiw'', Ml ‘ 

I'AE-ntA, Mr.s, too; hrr . 

.our. 2 ?*! ; ha-r Mu- H'-JS 
I -ON- II. VV . ; 

luiiivO, Mus. 4 ***. mro?- '.‘I 

I*#!. O 

Kai » ir, llrlrn, 4 *'*> . »»'•*■ t*'-' 

4%»j . lo'i J/-S. p*». 4* 4; 

hrt .u.loti', 4 I'i‘ . hrt a ’ : .T*r .- ,.,,f 

4 I 0 . h»-* .uOsfu rruit! 
4 |o, 411 , h'-t »‘<OsUfcM *4 Msri f;!',*.- 
Iv.MiUo-i «.t lirs .la. III , hi'-j! 

i.r.nOv, 41 J , M > M 

411 . 

\i\, 4 i 4 

i Wi.- { 5 jt . hf. unj,;, /■)*• , ,,it 

e*'i»i--»h.vo. 2 <1 

I' I ‘ 011 11. i .4*0 

J-'I.N U P..UIIK.1., . h'.-l H 'T* 

j'U I llU.;, Il/mt- , OO 

1.1 i%. Mi. Nr. HI'.;? -j'i -i, 4 » 

I' ;i .’. , M>'. "lii"! 

;* 

I i'-’m**, i's.MI.. 

I' it.::, v-j. .»,M. )'■- ■■ V, S', i i. 7*# 

7;. ***'< *.*. 2 s* > 

I h U...-. 4 

I l>-u h«-5, i •■'■■■'lyS', 4 I’ > , !’>' > ” ’ 

*4 ,Nhal ipr.iij^'. " 4 1 ** 

J t;/ , Mu; P If : 

In lO", 

2, »; 

Ui. M.vii.a, V 7 ^' i h* i .f. Ur;.;, 

Vli 

Kiiuir;, Njnuivl, 7#’., Its . |u *- 

htou>.) 0 , t *4 , h |3 OiO l‘ Itty, * 41 n 
A 1 . I s 4 , K"**! is.jti 

p-.otv. t ',4 , hu I i i. *40 , ht i 

it ht.l u ihii*. I so , hn 4 .. tstij*. | s/ 

hlshahOs, I , I ^ .v.Lr »OSs««*io.‘. » 
lo.'it * 4 . I t lo ■' 
t Ji| . his *U-.v 4 s 0 * I hu-u.ii, I 4*1 i 
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::t'. -Mf l.Mih, » VI ; { ttVVVSNK, K.t 22 ; her mdiscrction, 
•i >i5M huimntt, * her l>euevolencc, 24; her 

I V, 1 juntraits, 24 ; anecdote of, 25 

!■ rtt, tS\ 


1 ^ ‘H , h., . 
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, j • .If j !u»*nv, |i*i ; i 
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1 V I 
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n. Mi, V\ Mil, I 
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; l I . J'.' i 

. } .- -n hi t 41 mi^, 

: . t * ; , ^ iml i l 
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TTACKNKY.COACHMAN and 

^ ^ Uich, 50 

H.tydiu 203 

Hain'K-S Joseph^ 21 

H. ilium, Miss (w Mattocks) 

llAVLtiaoN, Mrs., her vulgarity, 

1 5 1. 152 ; memoir of, 153 
J/tim/e/, Itclterlon's, 14, 16 ; C. 

Kftuhks 3 to; Young’s, 326 
Hiulfi|uin, 4S 
Haki.ky, J. r., 341 
I l.irvington, Countess of (see Miss 

n.im>p. Miss, 225 
H.ur. iu 33 ? Betterton’s com- 
pUment to, 33 

tUKl'I.fr.V, hirs, 221; her great 
I Irani V, 221, 222; memoir of, 223 
lltiWAiui, W., 92; as an author, 
o ; ; his acting, 93 
UawUns, Miss, 108, 288 
llavilim, II. R., 229, 2f>9 
H.iviii.ukt‘t Theatre, 136 
Uariilt, W., t«7, 228, 274 

111.. Ntil,Ksti.\, J., 205 ; his reading, 
203 ; his acting, 205 ; Garrick's 
Mpiiiioii of, 205; his memory, 
24it* ; bud stage manners, 207 ; 
rflVct of his acting on ( George III., 

i IhnHhme, Mrs. rorlers, 53 
i IlrVttiMMl, *r,, 6 
: Uitl, Aaron, 56 
Hogarth, ticorge, 400 

! Uidcrolt, 'r., ho 

; Hom \M>, Charles, 162; hi.s np- 
I inMiaiicc, ih2 ; his acting, 163 
HoUutul and Macklin, 164 

1 1.. |.M.^N, J. (!., mcnm.r of, 27^ : 
iinijcstii: sir <>f. *7<> J Ma'i'.'"' 

and, 277 ; his Lothono^ 277 
Home, John, 217 
UihhI, Thomas 315 
Hook, T’hrodorc, 255, 3*7 
Hoole, Jolm, 124 
!hhpu>^ lU-nsleys, 178 
Ht-i.t-T, Charles, 82 
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Hull, Mj., 222 

Hunt, Leigh, 36, 39, 58, 66, 92, 
102, 170, 238, 273, 279 
Hurst’s “Biographies,” 89 


“TAGO,” Cooke’s, 236; Kern- 
ble’s, 241 
“lanthe,” 13, «. 

Illiteracy, Mrs. Clive’s, lOO, n. 
Inchbald, Mrs., memoir of; 364 
Incledon, B. C., his vanity, 278 ; 
his vulgar appearance, 279 ; me- 
moir of, 280, 281 ; his humour, 
282 ; his singing, 282 ; Cooke 
and, 282 ; his voice, 283 
Incledon, young, 281 
Infidelity,* Foote’s, 134 
Ireland, W. H., 331 
,, the vaulter, 51 
Irishmen^ Jack Johnstone’s, 226 


T ACKSON of Exeter, 223 
^ Jaffier^ Young’s, 326 
Jefferson, Mrs., her extraordinary 
beauty, 164 

JeiTold, Douglas, 23, 399 
Jesse’s “ London,” 16, 55, 188 
Jews, Astley’s, 256 
Johnson, B., 31 ; his parts, 32 
Johnson, Dr., 14, 41, 43, 53, 91, 
98, 103, 133, 134, 225 
Johnston, H., 216; first appear- 
ance, 216; his acting, 217; 
curious accident, 217, 218 
Johnstone, J., 21S ; his Irishmen, 
21S ; Siiett and, 218 ; memoir of, 
219, 220 ; first occasion of acting 
Irishmen, 221 

Johnstone, the machinist, 49 

Jokes, T. Hook’s, 317 

Jones, R., 332; lines on, 332; 

first appearance, 333 
Jonson, Ben, 3 

Jordan, Mrs., 272 ; liaison with 
the Duke of Clarence, 272 ; her 
acting, 273 ; how she acquired 
her name, 273; Sir J. Reynolds 
on, 274 ; her appearance and 
figui*e, 275 

Joseph Sur/acoy Palmer’s, 201 


“Jounial of a London Playgoer,” 

341 

EAN, Edmund, 252 ; his 
Richard, 341 ; his acting, 341, 
342, 343, 344, 352; anecdotes 
of, 344, 345 ; as a child, 346 ; 
memoir of, 347 ; anecdote of, 
348 ; his Shylock, 349 ; his in- 
come and extravagance, 351 ; 
Fanny Kemble’s opinion of, 352 
Kean, Charles, 402 ; Gladstone 
on, 402 ; his character, 403 j his 
acting, 404 

Kean, Mrs. C. {see Ellen Tree) 
Keely, Robert, 372 ; . a genuine 
comedian, 373 

Kelly, F., her description, 356 ; 

her Juliet, 356 ; memoir of, 357 
Kelly, Lydia, 384 
,, Michael, his Reminiscences, 
426, 427, 428 

Kemble, John, 205, 239 ; memoir 
of, 239 ; his unpopularity, 241 ; 
his Stranger, 242 ; brilliant de- 
livery, 242 ; his marriage, 243 ; 
an entertaining companion, 243 ; 
wrong choice of parts, 243 ; cor- 
rection of costume, 244 ; Cooke 
and, 245 ; his acting, 245 ; ac- 
count of his perfonnances, 246, 
247 ; the 0 . P. riots, 247 ; his 
dulness, 248 ; Scott’s opinion of, 
249 ; a poor writer, 249 ; his 
description, 249 ; anecdote of his 
humour, 249 

Kemble, Charles, 309 ; his acting, 

309 ; his figure and appearance, 

310 ; his daughter’s opinion of his 
acting, 311 

Kemble, Mrs. C., 310 
Kemble, Stephen, 250 ; his fatness, 
250 ; his Othello, 25 1 ; his hu- 
mour, 252 ; his FalstaJJ, 253 
Kemble, Mrs. Stephen, 250 
Kemble, Frances, 232, 31 1 ; her 
first appearance, 400; her de- 
scription, 400; John Wilson'? 
opinion of, 401 ; Scott’s, 401 ; 
Thomas Moore’s, 402 
1 Keen, W., 36 
1 “Keeto,”75 
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Killigrew, T., 7; his mode of 
seeing plays, 9, «. 

King, Thomas, 157 ; his declama- 
tion, 157; his acting, 15® 
Kirkman, F., 5 

, , ’s Life of Mackiin, 204 

Knight, Edward, 300 ; memoir of, 

30^; 301, 302 

Knipp, Mrs., 9, 

Kyn ASTON, E., 9 j Cibbers ac- 
count of, 10 

T ACEY, John, 1 1, -his plays, II, 

12 

Lacy, Miss, 384 . 

Lacy, Walter, 397 ; memoir ot, 
397. 398, 399 ;Wsikfo-^*». 3^5 
his Don Sallusts, 399 ! Ins ToucA- 
Stone, 400 ^ 

Lacy, Mrs. Walter [see Miss 
Taylor) , 

Catfy Betty Modish, Mrs. Oldfield s, 

Z.a.dy Macbeth, Mrs. Porter s, 53 5 
Miss Helen Faucit’s, 410, 413 
Lamb, Charles, 156, iT^j 204 > 242, 
254> 273, 277, 299 ^ 

Lambert, the scene painter, 30 
'landlady, Suett’s, 256 
--.angbaine, Gerard, 12 
Leg, Foote’s broken, 134 

■^eigh, J., 34 

^emoii, Mark, 286 
^eoni, 1 95 » 305 ^ ^ . 

.eslie, C. R., 73 > ^ 93 ^ ^45 

setter, a Frenchman’s, 130 ^ ^ 

>EWES, Lee, 185 ; a harlequin, loo ; 

His treatment in Ireland, iqo ^ 
..EAVis, W., 208 ; his description, 
;2oS ; his acting, 209 ; UsMcrcutw, 
209 

/’Hstrange, SirR., 26 
dberties taken by actors, 22, n. 

Life of Lady Blessington, 3^9 
Lifeof Duchess of St. Albans, 320 

Life of Siddons,” 122, 124, 13L 

168, I 77 » 195 „ 

Life of Garrick,” 124 
Life of Jordan,” 125, 195 ^ 

Life of Mathews, I 47 j ^ 7 °* 

Life of Sheridan,” I 57 » 202 


Tife of Kemble, ” i6S 

■ ‘ Lile of Inchbald,' i 79 
Life of Reynolds,” 224 
Life ot C. M. Young, 234, 3^9 
“ Life of Theodore Hook, 255 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 16, n. 
Lintio, the original, 173 
LiNLEY, -Miss, 223; her beauty 
223 ; her voice, 224 ; nicmoii of, 

Liston, J., 322 ! 322 / his 

gravity, 323 ; his puns, -J-o 
acting, 324 ; i^emoir of, ^24, j2:j 
L itchfield, John, 236 
Literary Gazette, 3^58 
Liverpool, G. F. Cooke at, 2^5 
Lockhart, 355 . 

Loitdon Magazine, 40 
Lord Oglehy, Farrens, 341 
Love, Mr., anecdote of, 444 ^ 

‘ * Love in several Masques, 59 
“ Love a-la-mode,” 68 ^ 

» Lover, The,” T. Cibbers, 97 
Lun John Rich) 

Luttrell, Henry, 252 

acting, 367 _ 

Mackay, C., 33S 

Macklin, C., 64, 1 14, L 3 . 

Magazine, Blackivood s, 16, 9 > 

171, 185, 403 

Magazine, Fraser s, 313, 

Magazine, Cornhll, 3, I 9 » 7 ‘t> ’ 

Magazine, Neisj Monthly, 24, n., S7, 

118, i 98 » 302 

Malvolio, Bensleys, iSo 
Manager’s Note-book, 25,54. ibb, 2 Cj 
Margaret of Anjou, Mrs. \ ales ^,irj 
Marking the stage, 150 
Marjlot, Woodward s, 12 :- 
Marriages, Mrs. Crawford ib 7 
Married life, Cooke s, 237 
Martin, Theodore, 4^3 
Martyr, Mrs., 44 ° 

Masquerades, 192 , 

M.ATHE\vs, C., 312 5 his infancy 
•ii'i ; account of his penormant t-, 
313 ; his acting, 315 ; his cccenui- 


his 




i i t‘i utit 

^17 ; ; •!» .» 

like of 1 h‘ui^ .1 iiumu , ii*i 

MArtUiWs, C. j., ; t*** " 

j'eniiH* 3«KJ ; upju : 

; Hi*' i Ms.i :% x*n ; 

ius MX I ♦lualiiti'''. .i*»J 
Muhows, Mis.. t»5. S 7 . * 4 r» 

M vrtoi Ks, Mrs., itK» *. her .uiui|;, 
i«K» : uuMuoir lo;, luH 
M.uuw.uiu^. AitUur. <*t 
M»s. Vate.’s, 175 

Mki.uiN, Mis>» 1 in 

her vtmth, ,uu ; lu-i nun uv^r »» ii‘ 'i | 
inrWltnj;, jxit ; Mis^ Isuien .m l, ; 
521 ; her usil tt» Ahlmtsf^nl, xii j 
MViinny, YaUs’s Uni, 2iil • 

Mi‘MU'tnn, 4 

Milvv.tril, auiviUne *»f, 444 
Mimif, I'Nti.uinlnurv, 

MitUnii. M. U,, 4% 

** Milhri«Ktifi," Mr., i ikIhrM in, ^l 
MtMlrin th.iiiu, tin*, 47<J» 

Mohun, i Mni, \t 
Mohun, Mu luel, 44 
Moiu'iUU', W. 1‘,, 

4 V> 

Moutiv, 14^. at 

MfMiir, riiMtiUs, 2 i.\^ J Xit i. 0 , 

Mnie, 1 Luuuh, t % t 
Mnrlcy, 11,, ^>S, 47 
Mn^s, Ml'., 

Mnssiif, n., 147 

MtM'M NV., *‘7 ; hii nmi>hM, 

27 ; i'hiw,u tn * 27 , , ’»> 

artiiijC, 2S 

M«funtfi»r»l, Ml \*t 

Mol NIWIS, Mr» , ,*«i4 ; nirtUMit i.f, 

294 ; her .nhn^;, 294 
Mn*lii% Ml.-., M»4 

Ml .Nhli.N, j*' .e|ih, i hr hr *% 
256; hi. ;utni>;, 2=^7, In. «».n 
l{iv.uuntf juyutf'nl, rS; .In.’h* ** 
ufkiminnii, 2^S; hi* 
w.*/7, i«;9 ; iiu'uuni »*!, ;im», 

eslinufe ol hi » iienui i, Jtf>t 

MUKfltv, Ailhm, IJ4» *-*>. 

t huulnllnii, ; hi'>*ii I mh:, H4 . 
hUviUMHi, (HiU|a!nmi, >54; Im 
huuunity, 1^4 
MYNirr, Will urn, H9 
Myuill, Mri., 90 
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394 ; liis Sir FMnax Macsyco- 
pha7itj 394 ; his acting and nu- 
merous embodiments, 395 
Philaster, Powell’s, 1 74 
Phillips, \V., 204 
“ Pierce Pennilesse,” ii, 

Piozzi, Madame, 71 ; death of, 342, 
360 

“ PizaiTo,” 243 

Plagiary^ Sir Fretfid^ the original, 
172 

“ Play up, Nosey!” 65 
Plan of study, Mossop’s, 148 
Poole, J., 361 

Pope, Miss, 187, 428, 429, 430, 
^ 43 i» 432 

Pope, A., 271 ; a gourmand, 272 
Pope, A. (the poet), 54, no 
Pope, Mrs., 187 ; her diligence, 
187 ; her description and me- 
moir, 188 
Popeiana, 272 

Porter, Mrs., 52 ; her acting, 52 
Portugal Street Theatre, 16 
Powell, G., 38 
Powell, the Showman, 39 
Powell, William, a great trage- 
dian, 174 ; his singular death, 
174,- his acting, 174, 175 
Power, Tyrone, 377 
Pritchard, Mrs., 102; her Bar- 
tholomew-fair origin, 103 ; her 
ignorance, 103 ; her Mac- 
beth^ 104 ; her acting, 104 ; her 
naturalness, 105 

“Progress of Music, The,” 288, 306 
Professional Life, Dibdin’s, 145 


“ QUARTERLY MUSICAL 
MAGAZINE,” 307 
Quarterly Review ^ 140, 3 19 
Queen Victoria and Mrs. Warner, 393 
Quick, Jolin, 210 ; description of, 
210 ; his dream of honour, 21 1 ; I 
his himiour, 21 1 ; memoir of, 212 ’ 
Quin, James, 70 ; kills Bowen, 71 ; 
his rudeness, 71 ; his st^e-dress, 

72 ; his acting, 72, 73 ; his benevo- 
lence, 74; kills Williams, 75, ill; 
his behaviour to Mrs. Bellamy, 

165 


PANDOLPH, Mrs. Crawford’s 
Zaay, 168 

“Random Records,” 49, 116, 139, 
181 

Rastor, Miss (see Mrs. Clive) 
Rauzzini, 208 

“ Realmah,” Mr. Helps’s, 414 
“ Records of a Veteran,” 27, 52, 

66, 125, 145, 168, 1 71, 180, 218, 
238, 252, 298 

“Recollections of Bannister,” 139, 
183, 184, 185, 271 
“Recollections of an Actor,” 251, 

303 

“Recollections of a Lover of So- 
ciety,” 253 

“ Recollections of Kean,” 348, 351 
Red Bull Theatre, i, 5 
Redding, Cyrus, 203 
Reddish, S., 425 
“Regulus,” Howard’s, 93 
Reminiscences, Wewitzer’s, 151 
Residence, Garrick’s, 170 
Reynolds, F., 59, 68, 209, 215, 
231, 246, 292 

Reynolds, Sir J., Life of, 115, 12 1, 
137, 167 

Rice, T. D., 395; his song of 
“Jump Jim Crow,” 396 
Rich, John, 48 ; his affectation, 49 ; 
his pantomimes, 50 ; his igno- 
rance, 52 

Richardson, John, 285 ; account 
of his show, 285 ; anecdote of 
his liberality, 286 
Ridout, Mr., 152 
Robinson, Mrs., 472 
Robson, F., his passion and power, 
414 ; his modesty, 415 ; his me- 
moir, 415 ; his naturalness, 416 
Rochester, Lord, 23, 57 
Rogers, S., 71, 205 
Rosalmd, Miss Faucit’s, 418 
‘Rosciad, The,” 120 (for quotations 
see Churchill) 

Ross, David, 152 
“Rowena,” forgery of, 332 
Roxana^ Mrs. Barry’s, 58 
Royalty Theatre, 307 
Russell, Henry, 306 ; his songs, 
405 

Russell, Samuel, a good hoaxer, 
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hidex. 


So. 




286 ; his Jerry Snealcy 287 ; con- 
nexion with Charles Dibdin, 287 
Ryan, Lacy, 76; hSs J^ickard IIL.^ 
76 ; Betterton and Ryan, 77 ; an 
inferior actor, 78 
Ryan, Desmond, 400 


CALA, G. A., 415 
^ Sandford, 34, 440 
Sandridge, Dr., 55 
Santlow, Miss (afterwards Mrs. 
Booth), 56 

Saunderson {see Mrs. Betterton) 
Savage, Richard, 41 ; account of, 59 
“ Scanderbeg,” Havard’s play of, 
93 

School for Lovers,” 94 
“ School of Oratory,” Macklin’s, 65 
Scott, Sir W., 238, 249, 401 
Sehvyn, George, 119 
Servility, Moody’s, 146 
Seward, Miss, 94, 176 
Shakspeare’s House, 267, 277 
Sharp, R., 249 
Sheepface^ Parsons’, 173 
Sheridan, Mrs. [see Miss Linley) 

„ Mrs., 132 
„ T., 132 

„ R. B,, 113, 173, 223 
Shield, William, 292 
Shuter, E., 143 ; his acting, 143 ; 
.a good joke, 144 ; his love of low- 
company, 144 ; hi^ mimicry, 144 ; 
his origin, 144 ; anecdotes of, 425 
Sky lock, Macklin’s, 66 
Siddons, Mrs., 231 
SiDDONS, Mrs., 103, 104; her be- 
haviour, 225 ; her power in trifles, 
226; her professional regrets, 226; 
anecdotes of, 226 ; love of di*ol- 
lery, 227 ; in Coriolanus, 227 ; 
Charles Young and, 227 ; her 
performance a school for oratory, 
228 ; her grandeur, 228 ; farewell 
performance, 228 ; her beauty, 
229, 231 ; her figure, 229; her 
Lady Macbeth, 229 ; her Vo- 
htmnia, 230 ; her first appear- 
ance, 231 ; her intellectual feeling, 
232; the greatest tragic actress, 

234 


Siddons, Henry, 231 
“ Siege of Belgrade,” 33S 
Sir Giles Overreach, Henderson’s, 
20 $ 

Sloman, Mrs., 379 
Smith, Albert, 403, 404 
Smith, William, 113 ; his acting, 
155, 156 ; his marriage, 156 ; his 
general behaviour, 157 
Smith, James, 312, 436 
„ Horace, 315 
,, Henry, 404 

Smithson, Miss, 379; her acting, 
380 

Smollett, Tobias, 49, 112 
“ Sophonisba,” Thomson’s, 60 
Southampton, Earl of, 4 
Sowerby, 438 
Sparks, Luke, 152, 1 71 
Sparks, Isaac, 152 
Spirit of the Public Journals, 142 
St. Albans, Duchess of {see Miss 
Mellon) 

Stage, History of the, 6 
Stage at the Restoration, 10, n. 
Steed, Dibdin’s friend, 19, «. 

Steele, Sir R., 37, 42, 47 
Stephens, Miss, 370; her beauty, 
371 ; her exqiusite singing, 371, 

372 

Stirling, Mrs., memoir of, 407 ; 

her acting, 408 
Storace, Madame, 441 
Storm, The Great, 83 
Story-teller, a good, 143 
SUETT, R., 253 ; his burial, 254 ; 

his humour, 255 ; his laugh, 256 
Swift, Dr., 61 
“ Syntax, Dr.,” 94 


'pABLE-TALK, Rogers’s, 112, 
-*• I35» 226 

Talbot, Montague, 330 ; connexion 
with W. H. Ireland, 331 
Talfourd, Justice, 234, 261, 266, 
300 

Talma, the actor, 363 
Tarleton, R., I 
Tavern, Macklin’s, 64, 

Taylor, Miss (Mrs. W. Lacy), 441, 
442 
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Taylor, J., i68, 202, 205 
,, Chevalier, 236 
“Tea-Table Talk,” Mrs. Mathews’, 

Tennyson, Alfred, 370 
Terry, Daniel, 353 ; memoir of, 
353 ; his intimacy with Theodore 
Hook, 353 ; with Sir Walter 
Scott, 354; his marriage, 355 ; 
his imitation of Scott, 355 
Thackeray, Mr., 31 
Theatre, Patagonian, 199 
Theatrical anecdotes, 55, 93, 141, 
^ 144, 396 

Thomson, James, 74 
Thurlow, Lady, 442 
Thurmond, John, 80 
Tillotson, Archbishop, 55 
Tofts, Mrs., account of, 38 
Toole, J. L., 421, 422; memoir 
of, 423 

Town^ Hunt’s, 16, 17, 25, 60 

Tree, Ellen, 393, 394 

Tree, Maria, 388 ; her acting, 388 ; 

her singing, 389 
Trefusis, anecdote of, 445 
Trench, Mrs., 226, 242, 291 
“Tu-Quoque,” Green’s, 6, n. 

Tyke, Emery’s, 327 


IJNDERHILL, 34 


■VTANBRUGH, Sir John, 60 
^ Vandenhoff, John, 357 ; his 
acting, 357 ; his Rickard III., 
358 ; notice on, 358 
Verbruggen, Mr., 63 
Vernon, 442 
Vestris, Madame, 51 
Victor, Mr., 126 

Vincent, Mrs., the singer, 106, n. 
Violante, Mrs. Yates’s, 175 
Vita Huova, Theodore Martin’s de- 
dication of, 413 


Wolford, e., 357 

Walker, Thomas, 78; his 
acting, 78 ; a drunkard, 79 
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Wallace, James, 359 ; imitator of 
Kemble, 359. 

Walpole, Hoi-ace, 46, 54, 61, 73 ,* 
his superficiality, 73, n., 87, I or, 
III, 126, 233, 264 
Walton, Dr. Joseph, 87 
Warner, Mrs., 392 
Warton, Thomas, 46 
Webber, C. M., 307 
Webster, Benjamin, memoir of, 
381, 382 

Weichsell, Miss {see Mrs. Billing- 
ton) 

West, Mrs., 383 
„ (jf^Digges) 

Weston, T., his Hurry, 142 ; his 
genius, 142 

Wetherilt, Robert, 84 
W^EWITZER, R., 22 ; memoir of, 
212, 213 ; his poverty, 213 ; spe- 
cimens of his wit, 214 
White’s Club, Foote at, 135 
Whitehead, Paul, 92 
„ William, 105 
Whitfield, 1 12 

Wilks, R., 14, 41 ; his ( 

42 ; his acting, 42 ; account < 
life, 43 ; his parts, 43 
Wilkinson, Tate, 95, 99, 112, 

148; a gentleman, 169; his 
jaicry, 1 70 ; introduction to Gar- 
rick, 170; his chaotic speech, 171; 
his acting, 171, 227 
Williams, Gilly, 128 

,, SirC. Hanbury, 62 
Wilson, C. H., 184 
„ John, 232, 252 

„ Miss, 370 

“Wine and Walnuts,” 36, 79, I02, 
106, 14 1 

Woffington, Margaret, 123 ; her 
Lady Macbeth, 1 23 ; her Fear 
Penitent, 124; her appearance, 
124 ; her v irtue s. 124 ; first 
appearance, 124 ; her Lady 
Pliant, 125 ; her Harry Wild^ 
air, 125 ; her mother, 125 ,* 
last appearance, 126 ; Walpole’s^ 
opinion of, 126 ; anecdote of,^ 

Wolcot, Dr., loi 
“Wonder, The,” 175 
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Wood, Mrs., 386 ; her voice, 386 ; 

memoir of, 387, 388 
Woodward, H., 119 ; hisBodadil, 
120 ; his actings, 121 ; his panto- 
mime, 122 ; his elegance, 123 
Wright, Thomas, 99, 135, 241 
Wroughton, 427, 443 



Yates, Mrs., 166 ; her beauty, 
175 ; her Violaiitd, 1 75, 176; her 
acting, 176 ; Mrs. Clive’s opinion 
of, 176; her want of expression, 

176, 177 

Young, Charles, 227; his Hamlei, 
325 ; his mannerism, 325 ; Kean’s 
opinion of, 326 ; estimate of his 
powers, 327 

Young, Miss {^see Mrs. Pope) 
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